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MR. GODWIN’S NOVELS.* 


In our remarks on Mr. Bulwer’s 
novels, we stated, that we had no 
partiality for deteriorating the repu- 
tation of good writers ; but that, on 
the contrary, we experienced peculiar 
pleasure in the contemplation and 
acknowledgment of excellence. The 
fact, however, is, that the stage of pub- 
lic competition has been, of late, so 
overcrowded with the most unworthy 
candidates who ever juggled away 
popular opinion, and their base arts 
have been so obtrusive, impudent, 
and successful, that it was, for the 
time, of considerably more import- 
ance, to expose their charlatanery 
and hollow pretensions, than to ad- 
vert to those meritorious individuals 
whom they had for a while cast 
into the shade. Truly, it would have 
been in vain to attempt procuring 
notice for the latter, until the noisy 
brawling of the former had been 
stilled. The popular ear had become 
so occupied with their name and 
fame, that, unless it had been first 
disabused of the wicked enchantment 
which held it spell-bound, there was 
no chance of obtaining a reasonable 
audience for the claitms of more de- 
serving but too diffident writers.— 
Good books have been puffed too 
little—bad books too much. The 
necessity which this has imposed 
upon us, as judicious critics, has 
been by us severely felt; and never 
more so than on account of the delay 
which it has occasioned in our notice 
of the works of the present author, 
whose great merits have been lately 
brought again into public notice by 


a new novel, which is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished from the common run of 
such productions now-a-days, by 
its characteristic excellence. 

Mr. Godwin is a veteran author— 
so much so, indeed, that he is looked 
upon by general readers rather as 
one of the by-gone, than as presently 
existing. This has been owing as 
much to the infrequency of his ap- 
pearance, as to the transcending ex- 
cellence of his productions, which is 
indeed such as to associate him at 
once in our minds with the mighty 
dead. This infrequency of appear- 
ance is the cause of the transcending 
excellence by which he has attained 
a living immortality. Mr. Godwin 
seems to have had no ambition of 
being esteemed a ready writer, capa- 
ble of sending out his novel and a 
half a year. His ambition is of a 
higher mark—like Ben Jonson, while 
inferior authors thought only of 
making their works, plays—he has 
aimed at making his plays, works. 
Accordingly, we find in his novels no 
marks of haste or inattention, though, 
perhaps, more than enough of ela- 
boration. But the quarry is a rich 
one, and is calculated to repay the 
utmost labour—and what person ca- 
pable of appreciating either the one 
or the other, would wish it had been 
less ? 

Mr. Godwin started, we are told, 
as a preacher. It was probably his 
attention to THE BOOK, which his 
office as such required, that prima- 
rily excited his mind to vigorous 
thought. Mr. Godwin was probably 


* Cloudesley, a Novel, by the author of Caleb Williams. 3 vols. 2nd edition, 1830. 
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a dull man, with a strong mind, 
which, however, would undoubtedly 
have slept in its strong holds, had it 
not been awakened by the wine of 
the everlasting Word. Men of might 
and bulk are characterised by this 
slumberous habit; and a strong 
mind is, in like manner, generally a 
reposing one. It is not easily moved 
—yields not easily—is not easily 
persuaded. It is as motionless as 
that poetical cloud, ‘‘ which heareth 
not the wild winds when they call, 
and moveth altogether, if it move at 
all.”” So it is, indeed, when such a 
mind is moved; it knows no half- 
measures, but bends every faculty in 
the line of active exertion, as every 
faculty before had been subdued into 
quiescent repose. And even then, 
in its activity, there is the same re- 
pose. It is with it as with the works 
of ancient art—that is true of them 
which Schlegel says of Grecian sculp- 
ture, or tragedy; wherein the artist 
found means, in the most violent 
bodily or mental anguish, to moderate 
the expression by manly resistance, 
calm grandeur, or inherent sweet- 
ness. It is the calm grandeur—a gi- 
gantic endurance—which is, in such 
a mind, exemplified, in conjunction 
with the most violent exertion. How- 
ever soul-stirring the truth which it 
sets itself to express, however ener- 
getically it may express it, in no wise 
are the features of its serenity dis- 
figured ; but beauty and motion are 
combined in the highest possible de- 
gree. In all this, have we not justly 
discriminated the genius of Mr. God- 
win? 

The mind of Mr. Godwin has been 
progressive. His early studies intro- 
duced him to metaphysical topics, 
and ultimately led him to the com- 
position of his ‘‘ Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice,” founded in great 
part on certain biblical texts; taken 
in an extreme sense, without their 
reconciling opposites. ‘“ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” is 
a divine precept, which directs us 
to esteem every man our neighbour 
to whom we can do good. It 
teaches us to look upon a stranger in 
distress as our neighbour. But what 
an extreme abuse of the doctrine to 
suppose that therefore the stranger is 
to be preferred before those persons 
who are more nearly related—that 
we are to remain uninfluenced by all 
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extrinsic or collateral considerations, 
by our obligations to others, or the 
services they might render to us, by 
the climate they were born in, by the 
house they lived in, by rank or reli- 
gion, or party, or personal ties; and to 
render assistance according to the ab- 
stract merits, the pure and unbiassed 
justice of the case. This is not the 
moral of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan—which certainly includesthe 
strangeras among our neighbours, but 
not to the exclusion of our neighbours 
themselves. Friendship and the pri- 
vate affections are not excluded from 
the rules of Christian morality, as ob- 
jected by Shaftesbury; and Foster 
and Leland answered too hastily, 
when, instead of contradicting the 
objection, they apologized for it, on 
the ground that Christianity had a 
higher object in view, namely, gene- 
ral philanthropy. That higher object 
it had in view, but not to the exclu- 
sion of minor considerations ; but ra- 
ther to the stronger enforcement of 
the same. For if the stranger may 
demand from you such neighbourly 
attentions, much more then your 
neighbour himself—if he to whom 
you have no obligation, from whom 
you expect no service, who was born 
in another climate, who is of differ- 
ent rank, and religion, and party, and 
is connected with you by no personal 
ties, has nevertheless a right to your 
aid and alms in the hour of distress 
and danger; much more has he to 
whom you do owe obligation, from 
whom you do expect service, who 
was born in the same climate, who is 
of the same rank, and religion, and 
party, and is connected with you by 
personal ties. This duty to the 
stranger is indeed grounded upon 
that té your neighbour, and the 
whole were a groundless conception, 
unless first the-idea were recognised 
of the domestic and private affec- 
tions. For the parable proceeds from 
this point, and presupposes these af- 
fections, and recommends, not the 
extinction of them in any instance, 
but the enlargement of them to the 
utmost possible extent. 

But there was, moreover, a funda- 
mental error in the theory; charity 
was to be guided by the justice of the 
case. This, we are bound to say, 
was not the principle recognised in 
practice by the Good Samaritan.— 
Mercy, not justice, was the rule of 
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his conduct ; it was an accident mere- 
ly that the man fell among thieves ; 
had he been wounded in a just quar- 
rel; and left in that condition, it 
would have been equally his duty to 
render assistance. According to Mr. 
Godwin, he should have made an ap- 
peal to his reason, and decided on the 
merits before he proffered help. Now, 
in all these cases, the heart is the 
only court of appeal ; it is feeling that 
must direct the measures to be adopt- 
ed, and it acts immediately, looking 
neither before nor after; but at the 
object only for which its efforts are 
designed. ‘There is a faculty belong- 
ing to the human being which lies 
deeper still than reason, and which 
will not be controlled by reason; and 
this faculty is the will, which, ac- 
cording to its direction, will mani- 
fest itself in the acts of love or hate. 
And these acts will have reference to 
what we must be permitted to hold 
as the basis of all morals, that is, the 
idea of relation. This is, in fact, the 
idea presupposed in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, and the only 
moral enforced is to extend this rela- 
tion. If there were no such thing as 
relation, if one being alone existed— 
the solitary occupant of the universe 
—there would be no moral duties, 
nor moral rights. A connected series 
of reciprocal obligations could not 
possibly exist until other beings were 
summoned into life. But the moment 
this should be effected, a system of 
rights and duties would be established 
—because relation would be formed ; 
and the moral code would be coin- 
cident and co-extensive with the re- 
lation, because essentially involved 
therein. The fountain of all relation, 
and the first of all, is that between 
God and his creatures; then follows 
that between the sexes; and from 
their union the relation of one crea- 
ture to another commences, and their 
reciprocal obligations are defined. 
Father, wife, child, brother, friend, 
have their origin in this relation; 
and in the relation itself their relative 
obligations are implied. The Creator 
is to be obeyed from the relation in 
which he and his creatures recipro- 
cally stand; he is to be obeyed be- 
cause he is God, and we are his off- 
spring. 

Volney, in his catechism for a 
French citizen, introduces a query, 
** Why am I bound to love my fa- 
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ther ?”—or, “‘ why am I obliged to 
obey him?” After a series of ques- 
tions and replies, in imitation of the 
Socratic mode of induction, we ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that the rela- 
tion is as nothing in the account; 
that it weighs not as a feather in the 
balance ; that I have no other obli- 
gation than what arises from the 
personal superiority, if any, of the in- 
dividual whom I call my father, and 
his weight in the scale of general 
utility. To this inquiry we should 
return a different answer—-‘ Because 
he is my father !”’ All considerations 
of the general bearing of the duty 
apart—all calculations of expediency 
laid aside—the obligation arises sim- 
ply out of the relation, and the result 
proves as beneficial to society as the 
principle is recognised by the con- 
science, and cherished in the heart. 
There is a duty also which a man 
owes to himself—how does the law 
of relation hold here? Mr. Godwin 
supposes a case, that, if he were the 
valet of the illustrious Fenelon, in a 
room on fire, from which it was pos- 
sible for one only to escape, that it 
would be his duty to sacrifice his own 
life for that of his distinguished mas- 
ter; not because he was his master, but 
for purposes of general utility. He 
allows that no man, under such cir- 
cumstances, would do it; but, he af- 
firms, that a man, in such a situa- 
tion, ought to do it. Now, we an- 
swer, that, though it may sound like 
a solecism in language, to speak of 
the relation of a man to himself, yet 
that every individual has impressed 
upon him a personal obligation, su- 
perior to any supposable one, as 
arising out of general utility. Ac- 
cording to the basis assumed, man 
can never be said to stand alone. 
Supposing all other relations to have 
ceased, and their correspondent du- 
ties and obligations to have perished 
with them, his relation to Deity re- 
mains; and, unless you suppose the 
creature annihilated, that bond can 
never be broken. In every thing that 
regards himself and his individual 
duties, he must be regulated by this 
absolute and indissoluble relation, 
and by the will of the Being, from 
whose claims and rights he can nei- 
ther separate himself nor be divided. 
There is a law of nature, recognised 
by the whole creation, and guarded 
by the instincts common to man in 
2Er2 
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every age, country, rank, and cir- 
cumstance—the law of self-preserva- 
tion. It is imperative upon him to 
use all possible means for his own 
self-preservation. In Godwin’s hy- 
pothetical case, there would be, in 
addition to this law, the relation be- 
tween master and valet, and this re- 
lation would call upon the valet to 
make every exertion to save his mas- 
ter’s life, and even to sacrifice his 
own for this end, because he was his 
master ; and, of course, his master’s 
admirable qualities, if he had any, 
would fortify the man’s heroism.— 
Nature, however, would prompt to 
all this at once; such acts ask no aid 
from ratiocination. 

The law of relation makes the law 
of morals and the law of nature coin- 
cident ; it harmonizes intellect and 
feeling in every possible combina- 
tion. The contrary system destroys 
those relations which the heart spon- 
taneously acknowledges; denies those 
obligations arising out of them to 
which the conscience testifies ; and 
proposes an ultimate good to be 
sought in violation of all natural 
feeling, as though the Deity had 


impressed one law upon human na- 
ture, and reason prescribed another 
diametrically opposed for moral ac- 


tion. Such a system requires us to 
establish a law for ourselves which 
sets up intellect against feeling, des- 
troys the unity and integrity of our 
nature, outrages conscience, subverts 
practical morality , and leaves its pro- 
fessed object, general utility, after 
ail, unaccomplished. 

Mr. Godwin’s sympathies in this 
work were all for the distant and fu- 
ture ; the endless perfectibility of the 
human species engages more of his 
affection than the welfare of the pre- 
sent race of mankind, who, for the 
gener rations that may exist some cen- 
turies hence, are to suffer spoliation 
of property, and the destruction of 
established institutions. Not such is 
the moral code of the Gospel, in 
which all is practicable, all virtue is 
founded in mercy, kindness, benevo- 
lence, and comfort, alike to him that 
gives and him that takes. There we 
find no wild supposition of an interest 
which cannot be described, as it does 
not exist ; no course of actions is pro- 
posed, without a motive direct and 
reflected. But we have said that 
Godwin’s mind has been progressive 
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—and he lived to outgrow much of 
what was erroneous in his opinions. 

All progress pe an apparent 
change, and in the preface to his S¢. 
Leon, Godwin writes, 


“ Some readers of my graver productions 
will, perhaps, in perusing these little vo- 
lumes, accuse me of inconsistency; the 
affections and charities of private life being 
every where in this publication a topic of 
the warmest eulogium, while, in the ‘ En- 
quiry concerning Political Justice,’ they 
seemed to be treated with no indulgence 
and favour. In answer to this objection, 
all I think it necessary to say on the present 
occasion, is that, formore than four years, I 
have been anxious for opportunity to modi- 
fy some of the earlier chapters of that work, 
in conformity to the sentiments inculcated 
in this. Not that I see cause to make any 
change respecting the principle of justice, 
or any thing else fundamental to the sys- 
tem there delivered; but that I apprehend 
domestic and private affections inseparable 
from the nature of man, and from what 
may be styled the culture of the heart; and 
am fully persuaded that they are not in- 
compatible with a profound and active 
sense of justice in the mind of him that 
cherishes them, The way in which these 
seemingly jarring principles may be recon- 
ciled, is in part pointed out in a little book 
which I gave to the public in the year 
1798, and which I will here therefore take 
the liberty to quote :— 

“ A sound morality requires that nothing 
human should be regarded by us as indif- 
ferent ; but it is impossible that we should 
not feel the strongest interest for those per- 
sons whom we know most intimately, and 
whose welfare and sympathies are united 
to ourown. True wisdom will recommend 
to us individual attachments ; for with them 
our minds are more thoroughly maintained 
in activity and life than they can be under 
the privation of them, and it is better that 
man should be a living being, than a stock 
or astone. True virtue will sanction this 
recommendation ; since it is the object of 
virtue to produc e happiness, and since the 
man who lives in the midst of domestic re- 
lations, will have many opportunities of 
conferring pleasure, minute in the detail, 
yet not trivial in the amount, without in- 
terfering with the purposes of general be- 
nevolence. Nay, by kindling his sensibi- 
lity, and harmonizing his soul, they may 
be expected, if he is endowed with a liberal 
and manly spirit, to render him more 
prompt in the service of strangers and the 
public.” 


It was thus that Mr. Godwin made 
the amende honorable to the genius of 
religion and government. In his 
previous novel, however, of Caleb 
Williams, he proceeded on his old 
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notion, and, fine as that work is, it is 
accordingly defective in those huma- 
nities which characterize a poetical 
mind. Mr. Godwin’s mind is not 
poetical. In this particular, it is, 
consists the characteristic difference 
between him and Sir Walter Scott. 
By a poetical mind, we mean, in this 
instance, one that exercises, by turns 
or together, the faculties both of the 
fancy and the imagination. Mr. God- 
win can only be said to exert one of 
these. In so far as imagination is poe- 
try, Mr. Godwin’s mind is poetical. 
Mr. Godwin images out an idea better 
than any other man living. But the 
idea is given too monotonously; it is 
aggrandized and exaggerated; but 
never realized. This was the case in 
his philosophical work on which we 
have animadverted. It was the work- 
ing out of one idea—pushing the ar- 
gument founded on it to extremes ; 
and sticking to an exclusive view of 
the subject in hand. Now, all this 
is very well for a trial of skill, 
but fails to discover truth, which 
is not confined in holes and corners 
in any such way, but is as free as 
the general air, as broad as the 
whole heavens. His novels, accord- 
ingly, want variety, because the fan- 
cy is not exercised in aggregating 
poetical forms in order to the ma- 
nifold exhibition of the ideal crea- 
tion. The perfection of art is in the 
union of the ideal and the real—this is 
Shakspeare’s excellence—it is also Sir 
Walter Scott’s; but it is not Mr. 
Godwin’s. Inasmuch as Mr. Godwin 
creates, (if he does create,) he is en- 
titled to a high character even as a 
poet; but it is in the process of his 
work that he loses that character. 
He works like a mathematician, not 
like a poet ; he demonstrates his con- 
clusion, not suggests it. There is 
moreover, no surprise, in any of the 
incidents, no curiosity excited in the 
reader’s mind. The reader is as much 
possessed, from the beginning, with 
the idea as the author himself; he 
anticipates the course of the work, 
he has no curiosity respecting the 
coming incidents, but only desires to 
discover how, and with what force-of 
style they will be treated. Some- 
times, also, as in the third volume of 
Caleb Williams, there is too much 
made of one section of the argument; 
but the reader feels; as well as the 
author, that the fault is committed 
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to stuff the volume, and pities and 
forgives. 

There is great want of material, 
such as picturesque scenery, local as- 
sociation, manners, and traditions, 
in Caleb Williams. The hint, as the 
author states, was suggested by the 
popular tale of Blue Beard. His idea 
was to exhibit the passion of curio- 
sity. This he does in the person of 
Caleb Williams, a young man in the 
service of one Falkland, who feels, 
from some circumstances, a curiosity 
to know whether his master was not 
guilty of a murder for which other 
persons had been executed. The cha- 
racter of Falkland is constructed in 
the same way. The love of fame is 
his one principle of conduct. A bru- 
tal insult hurts his chivalrous feel- 
ings; in a moment of madness, he 
takes a fatal revenge, and, to pre- 
serve his character, he permits the 
vengeance of the law to fall upon the 
innocent. It is ascribing, after all, 
too much power to Williams’s inve- 
terate curiosity, that it should possess 
the fascination of extracting from 
such a man so important a secret. 
Supposing, however, that he should 
get possession of the secret, all the 
rest follows as a matter of course ; 
that Falkland should endeavour to 
prevent Williams from divulging it. 
The means which he adopts for this 
purpose are so insufferable ; his sus- 
picion is so nice and extreme, that, 
in self-defence, his confidant is ob- 
liged to betray him. Falkland is a 
noble character; and, at the end, the 
magnificence of his nature breaks out 
afresh, and redeems him, through his 
last act of forgiveness, within the li- 
mits of human sympathy. 

Throughout this work the novel- 
ist delights to shew the imperfections 
of our social institutions, and in- 
dulges in constant satire on the or- 
dinary motives to conduct. All the 
common notions of society are set at 
nought, and his minor characters are 
made the objects of extreme con- 
tempt. Only the intellectual are re- 
presented as admirable. . Now this is 
not true to nature, as, in the mean- 
est specimens of humanity, some 
glimpses of the divinity are discerni- 
ble, and moral worth frequently be- 
longs to those who are most deficient 
in intellectual acquisitions. 

But in the Travels of St. Leon, as 
the author has himself told us, he 
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shews how good is individual con- 
formity to the customs and usages 
of society, and how fatal to the 
possessor is an immunity from the 
common cares and anxieties of mor- 
tality. St. Leon is raised to sudden 
affluence by the possession of the 
philosopher’s stone. The world is 
at a loss to account for his wealth, 
and suspects him of dishonesty, or 
magical communication with evil 
powers. His son forsakes a father 
who is the object of dishonour- 
able suspicion, and his wife pines 
away, perplexed by her ignorance 
concerning the sources of her hus- 
band’s wealth. Wealth thus acquired 
contracts no sympathies, because it 
neither connects itself, nor comes in 
collision, with human feelings and 
interests. It arises not from landed 
property, nor proceeds from com- 
mercial speculation. It is not iden- 
tified in its transit with any former 
possessor, and is a teasing riddle or a 
terrible mystery. Deprived of his 
wife and son, and released from the 
Inquisition, St. Leon restores himself 
to youth and beauty, and finds himself 
unknown in the world, unconnected 
with any family, a stranger as it were 
from another sphere. He endeavours 
to pass from this solitude, and win 
back his way to society, by acts of 
public beneficence. His facility, how- 
ever, of producing wealth, renders 
his authority so great, that his poli- 
tical influence is dangerous to the 
powers that be, and makes him so 
regardless as to where he bestows 
his favours, that he offends his best 
friends, by assisting their most hated 
enemies. At the conclusion of the 
novel he finds again his son, and is 
enabled to provide a sufficient portion 
for his marriage, but not before he 
has almost fatally destroyed his hap- 
piness, and found himself so opposed 
to his interests as to prevent not 
only any declaration of the relation- 
ship between them, but any con- 
nexion whatever with his pursuits. 
Thus he is left at the end of the no- 
vel, a solitary being, a disconnected 
member of society, again to seek com- 
munion with his kind, to be again 
defeated and cast out. 

We have no doubt that Mr. God- 
win thought that, in this novel, he 
was enforcing a fine moral, name- 
ly, that the possession of unlimited 
wealth, and the gift of immortality, 
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were inconsistent with the present 
condition of the human race, and in- 
effectual for individual happiness.— 
This, however, will not be found to 
hold; the only moral that it incul- 
cates is, that such a privilege be- 
stowed on a single individual, would 
confer on him an invidious distinc- 
tion, which would tend to his perpe- 
tual discomfort. It leaves the pro- 
blem unsolved; what would be the 
effect of such powers, if possessed by 
every man? 

We know not that it is necessary 
to allude to Mr. Godwin’s novel of 
Fleetwood, as we do not recollect it 
ever having been brought into dis- 
cussion, in any estimate of his merits, 
with which we are acquainted. There 
is in Fleetwood, as usual, an attempt 
at exhibiting the morally marvellous, 
which excites no illusion, and little 
sympathy ; combined with frequent 
beauties of detail, striking eloquence 
of expression, great energy of intel- 
lect, and much to arouse and stimu- 
late the better order of novel readers. 
The story acquires importance in its 
progress. The jealousy of the mar- 
ried Fleetwood is worked out with 
elaborate skill. This subject, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to occupy 
the three volumes. The author has, 
therefore, volunteered two episodical 
stories—of Ruffigny and of Withers. 
The latter seems to contain the germ 
of his Mandeville. A puppet is so 
manufactured by some Oxford stu- 
dents, as to pass for the master of a 
college, which is so supplied with 
voice by a ventriloquist, as to make 
the young man believe he is formally 
rusticated. The trick is detected, but 
the effect remains with the too sensi- 
tive victim. Too mortified by the 
mimic’ censure, he drowns himself 
in the Isis. Into such extravagance 
may vigorous minds be deluded by 
the ambition of greatness. 

After this period, Mr. Godwin suf- 
fered his intellect to lie fallow, fear- 
ing, perhaps, that he might exhaust, 
by immediately successive crops, the 
value of its produce, if not its pro- 
ductivity. Moreover, Mr. Godwin 
must have felt that his mind, unlike 
Sir Walter Scott’s, was not of inex- 
haustible fertility. Original as his 
works are in construction and execu- 
tion, the ideas which are the germs 
of each, were not the sole property of 
the author, but suggested by his 
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course of reading, and determined by 
the degree of progression in which 
his mind found itself at the time of 
writing. His has not been the power 
of producing or creating ideas, but of 
conceiving them strongly, when pre- 
sented by accident or study to his un- 
derstanding. His mind is built up 
and edified by a certain process of 
self-instruction ; and the force of his 
intellect drives on the acquired idea 
through all the forms of the under- 
standing until the applicable catego- 
ries are exhausted, and then ceases 
from its labour. This process is slow 
in its work of education, and its re- 
sults are dependant upon the dili- 
gence of study. Besides this, Mr. 
Godwin has no facility in varying the 
form and costume of his intellectual- 
izations. He cannot, like the Scots 
novelist, present a counterpart of 
previous characters and incidents in 
a new production—“ another, yet the 
same.”” What he has once written, he 
has written; and another version 
would not only fail of interest, but be 
deficient in execution. Mr. Godwin 
dwells in an intellectual world; “a 
world of empty forms,” as Kant 
would have said; not in the world of 
the senses. He can scarcely be said 
to embody, so much as to imperson- 
ate; but his persons, whatever their 
number, are the same in essence, and 
in unity of substance are but one; 
for they are not physical persons, but 
“* beings of the mind.” 

Something too much of this. Eight 
years Mr. Godwin’s mind lay unex- 
ercised in fictitious composition. He 
had, indeed, adopted as the germ of a 
novel, a thought, suggested by the 
story of the Seven Sleepers in the re- 
cords of the first centuries of Christi- 
anity, or rather from the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, in Perrault’s 
tales of Ma Mére L’Orie. He sup- 
posed a hero who should have this 
faculty, or this infirmity, of falling 
asleep unexpectedly, and should sleep 
twenty, thirty, or a hundred years at 
atime. Sucha tale, however, would 
have been a second sort of St. Leon ; 
and we should have advised him to 
give a sequel to that novel, which it 
will well bear, rather than adoptanew 
fiction of far inferior interest. When, 
however, the publisher of Mande- 
ville “found means to put in activity 
the suspended faculty of fiction with- 
in him,” he thought of completing 
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the design of his sleeping hero; but 
he ultimately chose to adopt the 
idea of his subject from a story-book, 
called Wieland, by C. B. Brown, of 
Pennsylvania, which he further im- 
proved from some hints in Joanna 
Baillie’s De Montfort. We confess, 
that we are quite satisfied with Jo- 
anna Baillie’s De Montfort, and could 
have well spared the repetition of the 
character in Mandeville. The work, 
as it stands, is very repulsive; this, 
however, might have been remedied 
by the addition of a fourth volume. 
From certain passages, it would seem, 
that the writer (for the hero is his 
own biographer in all Godwin’s no- 
vels, except in the last) had been re- 
deemed from that terrible state of 
mind into which he had fallen. The 
means by which this recovery was 
produced, would have furnished in- 
cident of an agreeable character, and 
by reconciling Mandeville to his kind, 
have reconciled his readers to his 
narrative. 

Between the production of Man- 
deville, and the appearance of his 
present novel of Cloudesley, no less 
than thirteen or fourteen years have 
elapsed. We are, perhaps, stating 
an opinion which will not receive 
ready admission; but it is our opi- 
nion ; and, therefore, we have a right 
to state that it is our opinion, that 
Godwin’s last novel is his best. Ca- 
leb Williams has the advantage of old 
associations in its favour; it is the 
work on which the author’s reputa- 
tionhas beenestablished—with which 
his genius is identified. Cloudesley, 
also, has a strange defect. It is well- 
conceived—it is admirably executed 
—it is miserably constructed. But 
with all the claims of the first work 
on public regard, and this great draw- 
back from the latter, we repeat, that 
we are of opinion, the judicious reader 
will decide in favour of its greater 
claims on permanent approbation. 

The work consists of two auto- 
biographies. The first concerns one 
Meadows, who becomes Lord Dan- 
vers’ secretary, and relates the va- 
rious steps of fortune by which he 
was brought into contact with his 
lordship, and introduced into that 
situation. All this detail is unne- 
cessary, and makes the defect in 
construction alluded to. To him Lord 
Danvers relates the circumstances of 
his particular case, which, forming 
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as it does, the mafn argument of the 
book, properly occupies the space of 
about two out of the three volumes ; 
but being, as it is, an oral narrative 
from the mouth of Lord Danvers, is 
too long for a speech, and demands 
too much indulgence from the re- 
luctant reader. Beautiful and essen- 
tial as every part of this narrative is, 
from this peculiarity of construction, 
Wwe were tempted to enquire, when 
will this long speech have end? and 
the more so, as we were not and 
could not be, aware of its import- 
ance, until we had completed the 
perusal of the work. After this long 
narrative, Meadows again takes up 
the tale, and conducts it to its de- 
nouement, 

The gist of the story, the argu- 
ment and the interest, however, is 
in the part ascribed to Lord Danvers. 
This nobleman has concealed the birth 
of his nephew, in order to remove 
the only obstacle in his way to the 
inheritance of the family title. The 
circumstances under which the young 
man came into his uncle’s power, 
are interesting. He was a posthum- 
ous and only child, by a Greek lady, 
named Irene, who died three days 
after her delivery, and a fortnight 
after her husband’s having been kill- 
ed in aduel. Cloudesley, from whom 
the novel takes its title, was, with 
Eudocia, (a native of Greece,) con- 
fidential domestic of the deceased 
Lord Alten. Of the misanthropical 
temper of this man, whose selfish 
feelings, however, were of recent 
growth, the result of unmerited ad- 
versity, occasioned by the treachery 
of a pretended friend, and not of na- 
tural disposition, Lord Danvers takes 
opportune advantage. For a pen- 
sion, sufficient to enable him to sus- 
tain the rank of an English yeoman 
in Tuscany, he undertakes the pro- 
tection of the infant peer, whom he 
brings up, and educates as his own 
son. Cloudesley performs, indeed, a 
parent’s part to his foster-son; nor 
was his care bestowed on an un- 
grateful or ungenial soil. In the va- 
rious pursuits of classical studies, 
and of the English language; in a 
word, of every thing adapted to his 
years, the progress of Julian, (that 
was the youth’s name,) was asto- 
nishingly rapid, In the course of 
the six or seven years succeeding the 
period of adolescence, 
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“He shook off every thing that was 
childish and puerile, without substituting 
in its stead the slightest tincture of pedan- 
try. The frankness and nobility of his 
spirit defended him from all danger on 
that side. The constitution of his nature 
was incapable of combining itself with any 
alloy of the fop or the coxcomb. All his 
motions were free, animated, and elastic. 
They sprung into being instant, and, as by 
inspiration, without waiting to demand the 
sanction of the deliberative faculty. They 
were born perfect, as Minerva is feigned to 
have sprung in complete panoply from the 
head of Jove. The sentiments of his mind 
unfolded themselves without trench or 
wrinkle, in his honest countenance and 
impassioned features. Into that starry re- 
gion no disguise could ever intrude; and 
the clear and melodious tones of his voice 
were a transparent medium to the thoughts 
of his heart. Persuasion hung on all he 
said; and it was next to impossible that 
the most rugged nature and the most in- 
exorable spirit should dispute his bidding. 
And this was the case, because all he did 
was in love, in warm affection, in a single 
desire for the happiness of those about him. 
Every one hastened to perform his behests, 
because the idea of empire and command 
never entered into his thoughts. He seem- 
ed as if he lived in a world made expressly 
for him; so precisely did all with whom he 
came into contact, appear to form their tone 
on his. 

*“ And in the midst of all his studies and 
literary improvement, he in no wise ne- 
glected any of that bodily dexterity by 
which he had been early distinguished. 
His mastery in swimming, in handling 
the dart and the bow, in swiftness of foot, 
and in wrestling, kept pace with his other 
accomplishments. Nor was his corporal 
strength any way behind his other endow- 
ments. He could throw the discus higher 
and farther than any of his competitors. 
But his greatest excellence in this kind 
was in horsemanship. He sprung from 
the ground like a bird, as if his natural 
quality had been to mount into the air. 
He vaulted into his seat, like an angel that 
had descended into it from the conveyance 
of a sunbeam. He had a favourite horse, 
familiar, as it were, with all the thoughts of 
his rider, and that showed himself pleased 
and proud of the notice of the noble youth. 
He snorted, and bent his neck in the most 
graceful attitudes, and beat the ground with 
his hoof, and shewed himself impatient for 
the signal to leave the goal, and start into 
his utmost speed. Julian was master of his 
motions. He would stop, and wind, and 
exhibit all his perfection of paces, with a 
whisper, or the lifting of a finger from him, 
whose approbation excited in the animal 
the supremest delight. In a word, Julian 
won the favour of his elders by the clear- 
ness of his apprehension, and his progress 
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in every thing that was taught him; and 
of his equals, by his excelling in all kinds 
of sport, and feats of dexterity ; which could 
be equalled only by the modesty, the good 
humour, and accommodating spirit with 
which he bore his honours, rendering others 
almost as well satisfied with his superiority, 
as if the triumph had been their own.” 


We cannot afford room to set forth 
at large, the process of education, and 
its effects, adopted by Cloudesley for 
his injured ward; but of the tender 
anxiety with which he cared for his 
welfare, the reader may judge by the 
following extract :— 

** Cloudesley was specially alive to the 
question of the persons with whom his youth- 
ful favourite should associate ; but he knew 
that he could not be without a companion, 
and he did not wish him to be without. Many 
of the most valuable lessons and practices 
that a young person can acquire are only to 
be learned in society with those of his own 
age. It is not good for man to be alone; 
and that man is substantially alone, though 
living in the midst of crowds and tumults, 
who has not a companion circumstanced in 
various particulars like himself. These are 
the points in which human creatures touch 
one another—at which the virtues and sym- 
pathies of mortals become interfused. The 
existence of a man may be continued for 
seventy years, and he may pass through an 
incalculable variety of fortunes, while yet 
there may be many a nerve and vein of 
character that shall have lain dormant in 
him from the cradle to the grave, if he have 
never encountered an equal—one to whom 
he has stood forth as open and undisguised 
as to his own soul—between whom and 
himself every thought had been shaped into 
words, and they have mutually poured 
their sensations into each other’s bosom, 
even as a mighty river carries along with 
it all the spars and corks, and feathers and 
straws, that float upon its stream. They 
must have been together in sadness and 
festivity—alike, when the mind subsides 
into despair, and when it is made frantic 
with unlooked-for joy—in difficulty and 
in plenty, in sickness and in health. It is 
thus that man is made that frank creature, 
above all disguise, bold, confident, unfear- 
ing, and unsuspicious, that beneficent na- 
ture intended him to be.” 


The steps by which this parental 
care of his foster-son, excited a more 
fervent sympathy in the bosom of 
Cloudesley, are very naturally deve- 


loped in the novel. Cloudesley, in 
fact, had no other attachment on 
earth, than to his ward. 

“ The child,” continues the novelist, “ was 
no doubt a beautiful child, with every attri- 
bute that should prepossess a well-disposed 
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mind ; but to Cloudesley he waslike a god, 
that had descended to dwell under his roof. 
He always felt that his ward was not in his 
place, and that much of his original and 
native ‘ brightness was obscured.’ For this 
reason he viewed every thing about him 
with prepossession, and a heart attuned to 
admire. 

“ He regarded Julian as a prodigy of in- 
tellect. He had observed him from the first 
dawnings of his infant apprehension. He 
had remarked his searching and inquisitive 
mind—the clearness of his views—the de- 
cisiveness of his elections—the truth of his 
movements of the eye, of the hand, and 
every corresponding gesture and limb. All 
that Julian learned had seemed to come to 
him as if by inspiration, and he had an in- 
tuitive faculty for mastering languages. His 
progress in literature was inconceivably ra- 
pid—nothing was a toil to him ; his memory 
was accurate, his questions apt, his obser- 
vations full of acuteness. But he had also, 
to an extraordinary degree, the creative fa- 
culty. His sports, for the most part, had 
been studies. ‘ He cut his roots in charac- 
ters, and sauced’ his play as if Mercury, the 
author of all inventions, had dwelt within 
him. He savoured every thing with uner- 
ring truth; and when he recited the verses 
of the English or Italian poets, they flowed 
with an eloquence that no other tongue 
could have given them, and found their way 
irresistibly to the heart. When, too, he es- 
sayed his own vein, he was, at least in 
Cloudesley’s apprehension, in no way infe- 
rior to the master who had pointed out his 
path to the temple of the muses. He con- 
sidered him as born for all times, and never 
to be forgotten as long as the memory of 
man should endure. 

“ But what Cloudesley valued most in 
Julian, what led away his soul in captivity, 
was his heart. He had never known a fa- 
ther or a mother; yet he had ever been fi- 
lial to their counterfeit representatives. He 
had never failed in any attentions to them. 
He had never mutinied or murmured against 
their commands. He had regarded them 
with the most deferential duty. He had 
never given them a moment’s pain, but had 
always been to them the source of inesti- 
mable gratification. Cloudesley remember- 
ed the exemplary behaviour of Julian, when 
he lay, as he believed, on his own death- 
bed, and his pious attendance on the illness 
of Cloudesley himself. He had on all occa- 
sions, and towards all with whom he had 
intercourse, shown himself the soul of ge- 
nerosity. He had never betrayed any mean 
passions, selfishness, or envy. He gave 
away all he had, as if he had been the in- 
heritor of exhaustless wealth. He forgave 
all that had offended, as from a soul in- 
capable of harbouring any of the malignant 
passions. He was ever ready with heart 
and hand, to assist such as were in suffer- 
ing or distress. He cared not for sleep, if 
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he were aware that any one he knew was 
unhappy. 

“ Cloudesley remembered the several 
instances in which Julian had manifested 
those dispositions. He recollected how 
he had conducted himself at Verona, when 
Giuseppe had imputed to him a palpable 
falsehood, and had treated him harshly 
in consequence. He called to mind the ge- 
nerous fervour with which, when Cloudes- 
ley expressed a fierce indignation at this 
treatment, Julian had interceded in behalf 
of his preceptor. It was but a short time 
ago that Eudocia had died, and the ex- 
emplary youth had appeared as drooping, 
and ready to sink into the grave with sor- 
row for his supposed mother.” 


His mourning for the death of 
Eudocia, the wife of Cloudesley, 
is thus graphically and felicitously 
given. 

“ How many a youth, at the presump- 
tuous and arrogant age of eighteen, looks 
with disdain upon the care, the advices, 
the forewarnings, of a being of the frailer 
sex, and will treat his own mother, how- 
ever accomplished, however sagacious, how- 
ever intellectual, with contumely ! Proud 
with opinion of manly and superior wis- 
dom, he thrusts aside the suggestions of 
female solicitude and tenderness, as un- 
worthy of his notice. He forgets all the 
maternal yearnings of soul with which that 
mother watched over his helpless infancy ; 
how she composed his limbs and supplied 
his wants, and relieved his speechless 
griefs, and smoothed his pillow, and sat 
for weary days and nights beside his 
cradle, and brought him safely through a 
thousand perils. But Julian forgot no- 
thing. He recollected all the loving-kind- 
ness of Eudocia—her innumerable and in- 
describable exertions for his benefit. It 
was all to him as if it had been yesterday ; 
so living, so perfect in his soul was the 
image of those scenes and those actions, 
over which long years of oblivion might be 
thought to have rolled. 

* Story has recorded a variety of instan- 
ces in which a friend could not survive the 
loss of a friend, and a lover has pined him- 
self into mortal sickness and death for the 
expiring of his mistress. But what oc- 
curred in this instance in Julian was more 
memorable. The most fervent affection 
of which a human being is susceptible is 
for his like, his equal, one with whom he has 
walked in the paths of adolescence, while 
their youthful hearts have simultancously 
poured out their feelings and conceptions 
into each other’s bosoms, and in the course 
of nature they may expect to sink into old 
age and the grave together. It is the or- 
der of human things that the old should 
yield to the empire of mortality before the 
young—the parent before the child. Our 
minds are constituted accordingly. We 
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commit the mother that bore us to the si- 
lent earth, and return to the functions and 
duties of a mortal being towards his fel- 
lows. But Julian seemed to break through 
those adamantine boundaries. He mourn- 
ed over the hearse of Eudocia, and refused 
to be comforted. He withdrew into soli- 
tary places and silence, and found his best 
consolation in his tears. It was only the 
persevering affection and the unwearied 
attentions of Francesco that could restore 
him to himself. He undoubtedly exceeded 
all discreet and reasonable measure in the 
excess of his grief. But, if in this he de- 
parted from the precepts of sobriety, his 
weakness was at least amiable, and a ge- 
nerous observer would love him the more 
for what the philosophy of the Stoics might 
denominate his vice.” 


No wonder that for a youth so ge- 
nerous, Cloudesley should be ulti- 
mately awakened to the atrocity of 
the fraud by which he had been in- 
strumental in despoiling him of his 
inheritance, and should resolve to 
compel Lord Danvers to concur in an 
act of solemn and conscientious res- 
titution. For this express purpose, 
he takes a journey to England, leavy- 
ing Julian under the care of Borro- 
meo. Borromeo is a man of austere 
manners, of a drayman’s carriage, 
and not a little tinged, like Cloudes- 
ley himself, with misanthropy. The 
integrity of this man is indeed in- 
flexible, but his notions are so coarse 
and rude, that the youth, accus- 
tomed to more generous treatment, 
revolts with indignation, and escapes 
from his well-intended tyranny.— 
Hereupon ensue adventures and 
scenery in the style of Salvator Rosa 
—all exceedingly fine. Julian gets 
implicated with a band of robbers, 
and is condemned to be executed with 
them, although innocent of being an 
accomplice in their acts of violence. 

Now let us turn to Lord Danvers. 
While all this has been going on, 
this nobleman had endeavoured, but 
vainly, to assuage his conscience, by 
such appliances as rank and riches 
can supply. In the society of a wife 
he is more successful, and domestic 
endearments administer a degree of 
consolation. But the doom of re- 
tribution trembles over his head, 
and soon falls in ruin. One by one, 
his children die, and Selina, their 
mother, broken-hearted with defeat- 
ed hope, escapes from the evils to 
come to the refuge of an early grave. 
One son only remained, when Cloudes- 
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ley made the demand of restitution ; 
for its sake he refused to give back 
his nephew's usurped rights. But 
at last the son dies. Then a strong 
desire comes over him, and impels 
him to the adoption of Julian, now 
the only child remaining to his wi- 
dowed age. He sets out from Eng- 
land, and only arrives in time to save, 
by the influence of his rank, Julian 
from an ignominious execution: to 
make known his innocence, and to 
restore him to his honours. Such 
is the manner in which the novelist 
has improved on the popular tale of 
the Children in the Wood. 

The extracts which we have al- 
ready given relate to Julian’s youth 
and education. The analytical deve- 
lopment of his uncle’s remorse is 
equally, or rather more powerful. 
Would that we could afford space to 
give it here expression! Would also 
that we could copy here all that relates 
to Selina, his wife! She is a fine por- 
trait of patient, affectionate beauty. 
But the most ideal of the women of 
this novel is that of Irene. She isa 
classical study—a perfect being— 
pure, ethereal—only not passionless. 
Such dreams are fitter for the sculp- 
tor than the poet—fitter for the poet 
than the novelist. But we are glad 
to meet such chaste delineations any 
where. 

The language of this novel is 
written in a Jess ambitious and in- 
verted, and therefore better, style 
than most of Godwin’s productions. 
In this respect, it is far superior to 
his History of the Commonwealth, 
which is composed in the worst spe- 
cies of what is called the historical 
style. The tone of composition in 
Cloudesiley is quiet, calm, and grace- 
ful—the course of the narrative is 
gradual and even, not marked by any 
starts of passionate energy and ex- 
pression, but patiently worked out 
to its conclusion—the doom of resti- 
tution and punition. The penitence 
of Lord Danvers is preferable to the 
unavailing remorse of Falkland—it 
is a more congenial representation of 
human nature—shews more of the 
good in the evil—and is solemnly 
touched with the pencil of a master 
in his art. How fine is the idea of 
the retribution for his crime, in the 
loss, one by one, of his children, 
and, lastly, of his wife—so that he is 
left heirless, and without hope of 
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progeny, and is, at length, fain to 
restore his brother’s son to the heri- 
tage of his fathers. How exquisite 
is the description of the manner in 
which Cloudesley proceeded in the 
education of his ward, and the fa- 
therly interest which became gradu- 
ally generated in his mind towards 
the boy! Julian himself is a fine ad- 
umbration of a generous and inge- 
nuous boyhood, too susceptible to 
temptation, with no more power of re- 
sistance than youths in general, with- 
out experience, are capable of exert- 
ing. This is much better than the 
subsidiary story of Caleb Williams, 
altogether descriptive as it is of the 
brutal parts of humanity, whether 
exhibited in stations of power or 
servility. There is “ a relish of sal- 
vation in it,” which is highly agree- 
able to a cultivated taste. To many 
of the readers of Cloudesley, perhaps, 
the interest of the main story and its 
adjuncts may be less intense—the 
passion less harrowing—the excite- 
ment less engrossing; but the ju- 
dicious critic will perceive that the 
philosophy is more true, and the phil- 
anthropy more amiable, if not more 
profound, than in Caleb Williams. 
The intense energy characteristic of 
that work is a mark of inexperienced 
authorship—it is indicative of a state 
of mind in which the writer is pos- 
sessed of, instead of being possessed 
with, an idea. We can see the en- 
thusiast at work, watching and wait- 
ing for the inspiration, uncertain 
whither he shall be carried; but de- 
sirous of being rapt away, whatever 
the end may be. ‘“ The chariots of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof,” 
stand ready to aid him in his adven- 
turous flight; but the whole is a 
voyage of discovery, not of know- 
ledge. Such is the state of mind in 
which we find Schiller during the 
composition of his Robbers—nay, 
such is the state of mind in which 
we find even Homer during the 
composition of his Iliad. Wallen- 
stein and the Odyssey are of a diffe- 
rent spirit. The poets have each 
exercised themselves in their art 
to the full extent, and attained by 
that exercise a play of the facul- 
ties which they had not before. 
They proceed now with the full 
knowledge of what they can do, with 
a full confidence in their powers, not 
afraid to relax awhile from continual 
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effort, being conscious that they can 
make exertion of high endeavour at 
the proper season. The territory of 
which they went in search has been 
conquered, and nowthey have nothing 
to do but to prescribe laws for its pro- 
per governance, and attend to its well- 
ordered administration in all its de- 
partments. No longer warriors or 
adventurers, but kings and legisla- 
tors, all their acts are royal; and 
their state, not qualified by that 
“‘ haste which mars all decency of 
act,”’ but solemn and sovereign, they 
have their hests performed by thou- 
sands, who, “‘ at their bidding, speed 
and post o’er land and ocean without 
rest,”” while they remain enthroned 
in intellectual majesty, absolute mo- 
narchs, whose will is law. 

Now, we are of those who prefer 
the calm and self-possessed maturity 
of an accomplished mind to the in- 
evitably imperfect, however eloquent, 
essays of inexperienced boyhood. 
We prefer the ripe ear to the green, 
the consummate to the crude. We 
like an author to be certified of the 
process and result of his labours, 
and who feels his ground every step 
he takes. We like to see him in his 
quiet grandeur rather than in his en- 
terprising energy. In the latter there 
is more turmoil, more interest, if you 
please ; it has its share of perils and 
surprises, in which we also partake, 
and in his triumph we are also co- 
parceners. All this keeps attention 
on the stretch, and thought awake. 
Still we should prefer the full and 
experienced retrospect of all these 
“ hair-breadth ’scapes,” when, in 
more advanced age, the eloquent lips 
of the quondam adventurer should 
represent them, in whatever guise, to 
no reluctant audience. More know- 
ledge is gained in such retrospect, ina 
comparatively brief space of time, than 
could have been obtained, though we 
had accompanied him on one of 
those voyages, the results of which 
enter into his present discourse.— 
In fine, more is to be learned from 
Cloudesley than from Caleb Williams, 
St. Leon, Fleetwood, or Mandeville. 
The extracted essence of each of 
these is transfused into the last pro- 
duction, cleansed, of course, from 
every adscititious and unnecessary 
adjunct, and given in a condition of 
the utmost possible purity. 

Excellent, however,-as this pro- 
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duction is, and superior to every 
other novel published during the last 
season, it may, we think, be reason- 
ably questioned, whether with novel 
readers it has had so much success 
as some of the more time-serving 
productions of the same kind. With 
this result, Mr. Godwin is no doubt 
well content. He is content that 
these ‘ novelties of the season” 
should have their day, well knowing 
that their existence is but ephemeral, 
while the date of his is diuturnal. 
Still it is a great grievance, that in- 
ferior, very inferior ability should 
find immediate reward, while trans- 
cendant genius should have to wait. 
This doom, however, genius knows 
well how to endure—it is a bitter 
lesson, but it is taught. All that is 
great and generous must look far 
into the future for its. guerdon and 
its recompence. Nay—this is the 
prime ingredient of its composition, 
that it overleaps the bars of sense, 
despises this ‘“ ignorant present,” 
and only hath regard to “ the life to 
come.” Were its reward now, where- 
in would the great and generous be 
differenced from those vulgar spirits 
who dwell and act within the sphere 
of the sensible only, and find their 
enjoyments in no other region? The 
great and the generous must be su- 
persensuous in all their desires, and 
aspirations, and delights. That which 
only satisfies the wants of the body 
is no reward for them—to it they 
have a right from the civic sympa- 
thies of their fellow men--they may 
justly make a demand of whatever is 
needful to the sustenance of bodily 
comfort and the maintenance of so- 
cial rank. These things, which form 
the appropriate reward of vulgar 
natures. and pursuits, are only the 
rightful conditions of superior spirits 
and lofty purposes. Their reward is 
of a higher mark, as their endea- 
vours have a sublimer aim. It is to 
generate in other minds a sympathy 
with their own—to cause that they 
who hear shall be born again, of the 
spirit and not of the flesh—to create 
an intellectual family and brother- 
hood, which shall descend from age 
to age, and find its ultimate issue 
only in eternity. This is their “ re- 
compence of reward”—this is their 
peculiar privilege, their aim, and 
their attainment—this it is to be im- 
mortal, to live in the minds of men 
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—to propagate innumerable images, 
in all times and places, of one’s own 
genius—and thus to leave a mint 


stamp on the age in which we flou- 


rish, never to be effaced until the 
last syllable of recorded time shall 
have been pronounced. 


“ The memory of famous men is rife, 
And redolent through ages late and long— 
The Lord by them hath wrought great glory, through 
His power from the beginning, men among. 
Such as bear rule in realms, and bravely do, 


Are wise in council, sure in prophecy ; 
The eloquent, the active, and the true ; 
The skilled in music, and the subtlety 

Of numerous verse; rich men and graced with mind, 
Abiding in their dwellings peaceably— 
The glory of their times, they leave behind 
A honourable name; their righteousness 
Shall never be forgotten by their kind. 
Their children shall continue, and possess 
A heritage for aye, and dwell in peace ; 
Dying, they live: so Wisdom flourishes.” 


The prime instrument employed 
by Mr. Godwin in his novels is anal- 
ysis. In this he is again distin- 


guishable from Sir Walter Scott, who 
proceeds synthetically; that is, by 
an accumulation of particulars, in 
which the character is presented at 
once in its integrity to the reader. 
The other appears to be the more phi- 


losophical process; but Sir Walter 
Scott’s is really the most so. During 
the French Revolution, all science 
was conducted by analysis ; it was a 
time of taking to pieces and of un- 
building ; but the prime art is to edify 
and to establish. Mathematical judg- 
ments proceed synthetically, and not 
analytically, and always have re- 
course to the intuition. The prin- 
ciples of pure geometry are synthe- 
tical; all real metaphysical know- 
ledge also must be synthetical, as 
well as @ priori; and experience 
itself is nothing but a continual syn- 
thesizing of apprehensions. The syn- 
thetical process is, also, not only 
the more philosophical, but the more 
popular; another proof how consis- 
tent are the truths of philosophy with 
human feelings, and that our task is 
to reconcile, (as in the question of 
political justice, before debated in 
this paper,) and not to set in opposi- 
tion, the results of reason and the 
conclusions of common sense. 

Mr. Godwin, however, in his pre- 
face to the present work, expresses his 
opinion, that 
“Analysis is a science more commen- 
surate to human faculties than synthesis. 
When the Creator of the world of imagi- 


Descent into Hell. 


nation, the poet, or the writer of fiction, 
introduces his ideal personage to the pub- 
lic, he enters upon the task with a pre- 
conception of the qualities that belong to 
this being, the principle of his actions, 
and its necessary concomitants. He has 
thus two advantages: in the first place, 
his express office is to draw just conclu- 
sions from assigned premises, a task of no 
extraordinary difficulty; and, secondly, 
while he endeavours to aid those conclu- 
sions by consulting the oracle in his bosom, 
the suggestions of his own heart, instructed 
as he is besides by converse with the 
world, and a careful survey of the en- 
counters that present themselves to his 
observation, he is much less liable to be 
cribbed and confined in by those unlooked- 
for phenomena, which, in the history of 
an individual, seem to have a malicious 
pleasure in thrusting themselves forward 
to subvert our best digested theories. In 
this sense then, it is infallibly true, that 
fictitious history, when it is the work of 
a competent hand, is more to be depended 
upon, and comprises more of the science 
of man, than whatever can be exhibited 
by the historian— 


“ long and dark, 
Drawn from the musty rolls of Noah’s ark.” 


We readily agree with Mr. God- 
win, that to analyze is a far easier 
task than to synthesize. The novelist, 
however, would do the latter who 
consulted the oracle in his bosom, 
and added its responses in aid of those 
conclusions which he had otherwise 
obtained. We cannot, however, allow 
that this oracle is consulted by Mr. 
Godwin, if he intend by it what is 
usually meant by fhe heart. The only 
oracle he consults is his understand- 
ing; the process which he exercises 
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constitutes a series of judgments.— 
The act of judging consists in an 
union of sensuous presentations in a 
consciousness ; which union is either 
analytical by identity, or synthetical 
by the addition of such presentations 
to each other. But inasmuch as Mr. 
Godwin’s personage is ideal, the ori- 
gin of his judgments is not empirical, 
(as the Kantists would say,) but, @ 
priori, as springing from the pure un- 
derstanding and reason. And it is 
upon this account that, while we can- 
not bestow upon Mr. Godwin the 
highest philosophical degrees, we are 
willing to grant him, nevertheless, a 
very high diploma indeed, from the 
metaphysical college of which we 
profess ourselves to be unworthy 
members. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Godwin’s 
scheme of philosophy was not of the 
more elevated kind, because, what 
have we not reason to expect, in that 
case, might have been his success, 
with his philosophical tact, seeing 
what has already been that of Sir 
Walter Scott, without it, who, ne- 
vertheless, worked in the spirit of the 
higher philosophy, by force of that 
natural instinct, as it were, and that 
genius, which is also nature, and 
therefore, like nature, transcends all 
the results of art, with the most ex- 
quisite art, though without any ap- 
pearance of it? 

Would also, on another account, 
that his philosophy had been rather 
synthetical than analytical! His ge- 
nius then would have attained a more 
elevated reach in his productions. It 
has been said, that Mr. Godwin is a 
metaphysician grafted on a dissenting 
preacher. Would that he had grafted 
again on the metaphysician the di- 
vine! The highest range of metaphy- 
sical inquiry, which the latter cha- 
racter implies, is only possible by 
means of synthesis. The understand- 
ing may overstep its limits into the 
mere field of intellectual beings ; and 
Mr. Godwin has so far overstept its 
limits; but he has not exercised his 
mind in those high endeavours, in 
which it is no longer completely sa- 
tisfied with an empirical use of the 
rules of understanding, this use being 
always conditional, but expels even 
the understanding itself fiom its 
sphere, to seek, entirely out of its 
limits, for those ideal beings, through 
which, by the aid of a strong ima- 
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gination, it may, without any empi- 
rical conditions, complete its mighty 
labour. Then it rises, on the wings of 
the pure reason, to the contemplation 
of ideas, which are not only subjec- 
tively and necessarily real, but also 
objectively possible. 

That Mr. Godwin’s mind is capa- 
ble of this elevated reach is, never- 
theless, sufficiently evident. A pas- 
sage of this kind occurs in Mandeville. 

“ Religion is the most important of all 
things, the great point of discrimination 
that divides the man from the brute. It is 
our special prerogative, that we can con- 
verse with that which we cannot see, and 
believe in that, the existence of which is 
reported to us by none of our senses. Such 
is the abstract and exalted nature of man. 
This it is that constitutes us intellectual, 
and truly entitles us to the denomination 
of reasonable beings. All that passes be- 
fore the senses of the body, is a scenic 
exhibition: and he that is busied about 
these fantastic appearances, ‘ walketh in a 
vain shew, and disquieteth himself in vain.’ 
Invisible things are the only realities; 
invisible things alone are the things that 
shall remain.” 


We say that this passage indicates 
power in Mr. Godwin to rise to the 
desired elevation so characteristic of 
a pure rationalist. But it is doubt- 
ful whether he speaks here in his 
own character or that of Mandeville. 
We are in doubt whether he did not 
intend it as a part of the attributes 
with which he has invested that ficti- 
tious personage, as belonging to that 
most repulsive form of Calvinism, 
which he describes as having so de- 
leterious an effect upon his mind and 
character. At any rate, the princi- 
ple which we are advocating exerts 
no practical influence upon Mr. God- 
win’s writings. This is a subject, 
with us; of great regret; not only as 
it has contracted the moral utility of 
his productions, but as it has con- 
fined the flight of his genius to a 
humbler quarry than that to which 
it was naturally destined. 

The fact is, that all theological 
ideas are carefully excluded from this 
writer’s compositions. He treats, 
ever and anon, of the subject of 
remorse—and he delineates it well. 
No man can better shew the writh- 
ings and contortions of his victims, 
who, in general, also, either expressly 
or by implication, are represented 
as repentant. But as this remorse 
is without religious consolation—so 
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their repentance is without religious 
motive. It is the growth of circum- 
stances—of dire necessity, or miser- 
able expediency—never the result of 
any higher principles, than the beg- 
garly elements of this world. Of the 
injury which they have done to 
others, these criminals are conscious; 
but of that which they have done to 
themselves, and the offence which 
they have committed in relation to 
their Maker, they are as unconscious 
as the persons of Ossian’s poems are 
to the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and a moral governor of the uni- 
verse, 

Let not a man of genius permit his 
heaven-directed wing to stoop be- 
neath the “religious state” which a 
thousand powers hold beyond the 
sway of Destiny. Let him not stop 
short of those conceptions which are 
necessary to constitute the complete- 
ness of things in general. Let him 
not stop short of that idea of a highly 
perfect original Being, which is ne- 
cessary to determine the possibility 
and the reality of all other beings. 
Such conceptions, and such an idea, 
are absolutely requisite; that the 
practical principles of morality may 
have a field for hope and expectation 
open before them, and human reason 
may emancipate itself from the ty- 
ranny of a blind fatalism, and find 
refuge in a supreme intelligence. 

The field which is thus opened for 
the imaginative faculties is sufficient- 
ly obvious. But it is with respect to 
their practical influence on moral in- 
terests, that we are careful to impress 
their importance on this gifted au- 
thor. We recollect somewhere, in 
his History of the Commonwealth, 
that Mr. Godwin undertakes a de- 
fence of Cromwell against those 
charges of dissimulation and hypo- 
crisy, which stain his character even 
as a great man—how much more so 
then as a good one? He admits the 
charge, but vindicates Cromwell’s 
adoption of these artifices, on the 
ground that similar ones were adopt- 
ed by his opponents; and that when 
no other way is left, it is justifiable 
to meet deception with deception, 
else the cause must be inevitably lost. 
Who shall say, that the cause would 
be inevitably lost? Is it a good one? 
Well, then, all earthly expectations 
of succour may be cut off; but is it 
not reasonable to believe that a good 
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God, will, in his own method, and 
at his own season, aid his servants? 
Every one engaged in a good cause, 
would have a right to look upon 
himself as God's servant, and might 
reasonably confide in divine assist- 
ance. Is not this better, than spot- 
ting the white purity of the con- 
science by the adoption of evil means, 
which, after all, may be ineffectual 
to the end proposed? All that is 
wanting to the exercise of this con- 
fidence, is, that the agent shall have 
Faith. This is, to come to the fact, 
the faculty of mind in which Mr. 
Godwin is deficient. We should be 
sorry, if any of our above remarks 
should be construed to amount to a 
charge either of practical or specula- 
tive atheism, whether in Mr. Godwin 
or in his writings ; but, without scru- 
ple of any sort, we do accuse him of 
want of faith. We accuse Cromwell 
of want of faith. Such deficiency is 
inseparable from him who either does 
ill that good may come, or advocates 
the doing of it. Mr. Godwin has 
exercised all the lower faculties of his 
mind too long—let him rise to the 
exertion of that ‘‘ which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen;” that, by 
which “the elders obtained a good 
report”—that, through which, “‘ we 
understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” 

It is not without propriety that we 
make this appeal to this illustrious 
writer, because it is not without 
hope. His mind, we have proved, 
has been progressive. From anti- 
pathy to social institutions, it has 
proceeded to sympathy with them ; 
until, at length, as in his last work, 
his nature overflows with the spirit 
of charity. The spirit of love is re- 
cognised by him in express terms.— 
“Now abideth these three—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity—but the greatest 
of these is Charity.” The greatest 
is inclusive of the least; and in fact, 
neither of these faculties can long 
exist in any mind without bringing 
the others into play likewise. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that 
we conclude our critical disquisition 
on Mr. Godwin’s novels, with the 
conclusion of his last and best. 

“¢ The true key of the universe is Love. 
That levels all inequalities; makes low the 
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mountain and exalts the valley; and brings 
human beings of every age and every sta- 
tion into a state of brotherhood. ‘ The 
lion and the lamb lie down together—the 
leopard dwells with the kid; and a little 
child shall lead them.’ What unprejudiced 
man can look abroad in the world, and not 
see this? The splendid sun, the cerulean 
sky, the majestic trees, the green earth, 
the thousand colours that enamel the mead, 
the silver stream in beauty composed and 
serene, living in the endless flow of its 
waters, all talk of what softens the heart, 
and inspires affection and kindness to our 
dispositions and feelings. Has not God 
made man the crown of his works, and 
stamped all his limbs with majesty and 
grace? And shall we treat with harsh- 
ness and indignity, what God has chosen 
for his living temple? No—the man that 
is austere to his brother mortal, is the true, 
the practical atheist. I have been this. I 
have spread blight all around me. I have 
frowned upon all. I have killed Cloudes- 
ley. I have almost killed thee, the dearest 
object of his affection. Yes, the true sys- 
tem for governing the world, for fashioning 
the tender spirits of youth, for smoothing 
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could have made a Cloudesley—nothing 
else could have made a Julian. I, and Lord 
Danvers, have been the delinquents. He, 
for base and selfish ends—I, from an erro- 
neous judgment. The one thing that most 
exalts and illustrates man, is disinterested 
affection. We are never so truly, what 
we are capable of being, as when we are 
ready to sacrifice ourselves for others, and 
immolate our self-love on the altar of be- 
neficence. There is no joy like the joy of 
a generous sentiment, to go about doing 
good, to make it our meat and our drink, 
to promote the happiness of others, and 
diiduse confidence and love to every one 
within the reach of our influence.’ 

“ Thus, to the astonishment of us all, 
spoke the sour and stern misanthrope, the 
rigid Borromeo, converted from all he had 
been by the spectacle before his eyes, by 
the ascendancy of virtue, the success of 
gentleness, and the sight of the youth who 
bore his honours so meekly, on whose 
brow majesty sat enshrined, whose eyes 
swam in affection, whose limbs were fash- 
ioned by generosity and liberty, and all 
whose motions were inspired by the clear- 
ness of his understanding and the sound- 


the pillow of age, is Love. Nothing else ness of his heart.” 
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Or the charms which young Susan discovers, 
Prenez garde, prenez garde, mon ami! 

She delights but in teazing her lovers— 
Prenez garde, prenez garde, je vous prie ! 
Though she seems to encourage your wooing, 

In the end she will laugh at your sueing, 
While she sings, as she seals your undoing— 
Prenez garde, prenez garde, je vous dis! 


O why then pursue her thus blindly? 
Prenez garde, I entreat, mon ami! 
You but teach her to act more unkindly : 
Prenez garde, then, in time, mon ami! 
Though to-day you view parting with sorrow, 
Love from prudence a hint, sir, should borrow, 
For the pang will be keener to-morrow : 
Prenez garde, while you can, mon ami! 


















They led a kind of 
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BY D. M. MOIR. 
(Concluded from vol. i. p. 672.) 


xi, 


** Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 





as it were; 


Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried ; 
And so they lived, and so they died.”—Prior. 


Berore proceeding with the more im- 
mediate narrative of my melancholy 
life, it may be pardoned me to digress 
a little into the matters relating to that 
of poor Matilda; and, in the first place, 
to the credit of Mr. Frederick Elton, 
it must be allowed, that it was not 
without a considerable struggle that 
his mind was brought to acquiesce in 
the sordid and selfish views of his 
parent. Unluckily, however, the fa- 
mily fortune was almost entirely of his 
father’s acquisition, and not being yet 
entailed, could be disponed according 
to his wishes. Bred up and educated 
with a view to this inheritance, Fre- 
derick had not been allowed to fit 
himself for a man of business, and in 
the hour of the visitation of this heart- 
felt calamity, he found this to his cost. 
But there was no remedy. An open 
rupture with his father left him per- 
nyless; and to have married in that 
state was worse than folly, was crime. 
A knowledge of these circumstances 
had no doubt stimulated my noble- 
minded sister to her heroic self-sacri- 
fice ; but it was not for a considerable 
time after, and until threats of disin- 
heritance were more than threatened, 
that Frederick felt himself compelled 
to his father’s arbitrary dictation. 

As might have been anticipated, 
the marriage was any thing but a 
happy one. The person who could 
love a being of Matilda’s high-toned 
feeling, simple dignity, and proud re- 
tirement, was not likely to be devot- 
edly attached to Miss Hargrove, as 
the very circumstance of that lady’s 
accepting Mr. Frederick Elton’s hand 
with a full knowledge of how affairs 
stood, augured not very highly for the 
elevation of her sentiments. Educated 
in the flutter and fluster of fashion- 
able life, where everything is sacri- 
ficed to appearances, she perhaps 
thought of little else, than being at 
the head of an establishment of her 
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own, and of outdazzling her rivals by 
the splendour of her equipage. This 
she most effectually tried to do, to the 
cost of her husband and his creditors. 
Heedless and heartless, she studied 
nothing but her paltry self-gratifica- 
tion ; and, at length, Frederick, after 
opposing the feeble barrier of his ad- 
vice to her headlong indiscretion, gave 
up the contest in vain, and looked at 
ruin with his eyes open. 

Sir Simon Hargrove, in attempting 
some wild agricultural speculations 
for the improvement of his estates, at 
length found his farms without a te- 
nant, and his pocket without a penny. 
Trees were cut down and sold, and 
mortgage succeeded mortgage ; so to 
the dunning and solicitations even of 
his favourite and spoiled daughter, 
necessity compelled him to give a 
flat negative at length, and the con- 
sequence was an estrangement on her 
part, which shewed that past favours 
could be easily enough forgotten. On 
the part of old Mr. Elton, who saw 
his son on the highway to misery, a 
more decided tone was adopted. He 
first threatened his old story of disin- 
heritance, and then put it into execu- 
tion, by making a will in favour of his 
other children, and cutting off his 
legal heir with a shilling. Before hav- 
ing proceeded to this extremity, it is, 
however, but fair to state that he had 
given the unfortunate Frederick many 
salutary cautions, and it was not un- 
til having been assured that his son 
had become an inveterate gambler, 
that he determined on the measures 
which terminated all communication 
betwixt them. 

While all things were thus rushing 
from confusion into irretrievable ruin, 
Frederick was dunned by one of his 
gambling cronies, a Mr. Stanihurst, 
for a very considerable stake, which 
he was unable to pay. This gentle- 
man, from a similar course of life, had 
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been reduced to similar difficulties, 
and had paid away Mr. Frederick El- 
ton’s bill to one of his dunning trades- 
men. The money became due, but 
the bill was not accepted. The con- 
sequence was an impertinent letter on 
the part of Mr. Stanihurst, to his 
quondam friend. A duel followed, in 
which poor Elton was_ shockingly 
wounded ; and, to add to his misery, 
in the course of a few days after, 
while languishing under the torments 
occasioned by an unextracted ball, his 
faithless wife eloped with the very 
scoundrel who had wounded her hus- 
band. It was soon discovered that 
the fugitives had taken up their resi- 
dence in France; but no one thought 
it worth while to offer them the 
smallest molestation, leaving them to 
the upbraidings of conscience and 
their guilty pleasures. 

The case of the wretched Frederick 
had been from the moment of his 
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wound doubtful, but the disgrace and 
mental anguish which the discovery 
occasioned, speedily decided the ba- 
lance, and a few days of high fever 
were succeeded by a premature death. 
It is said that in the ravings which 
preceded that event, he frequently eja- 
culated the name of my sister. 

If man is, as some suppose, the 
creature of circumstances, it is much 
to be lamented, both for the sake of 
Matilda and of Frederick Elton, that 
fate had not destined them to be unit- 
ed, as her firmness and feminine de- 
votion might have lent a tone to his 
more vacillating mind. As it was, 
she passed to heaven, if not without 
grief, at least without guilt; and was 
spared the misery of beholding the 
being, on whom she had bestowed her 
affections, sinking from affluence into 
poverty, from respect into dishonour, 
and from remorse into death. 


XII. 


* He came not to her father’s halls 
With a hundred squires in train, 
But all he brought was a true heart, 
And a name without a stain.””,—Mary Howitt. 


After the loss of my beloved sis- 
ter, I returned once more to my rural 
retirement, near Dorking, with a si- 
lent determination to estrange myself 
from the bustle of life, and live like 
arecluse, Thedeepest formed schemes 
of man, however, often fail, from cir- 
cumstances over which he is, appa- 
rently, incapable of exerting control. 
At first I had my hours entirely to 
myself,—I read, and walked, . and 
meditated ; day was the counterpart 
of day; and month succeeded month 
in a sort of “ similitude in dissimi- 
litude.” Thanks, however, to the 
generosity of human nature, and the 
kindness of my neighbours, the soli- 
tude of the recluse began to be bro- 
ken in upon by friendly offices, and 
calls. The only family that suc- 
ceeded in really forcing me by their 
kindness to the nourishment of a re- 
ciprocal sentiment, was that of the 
Austens, of Austen Park, a family of 
the first rank in consideration, both 
with regard to character and fortune. 

In the delightful society of this 
family, I was again restored to a 
susceptibility to the pleasures of life. 
Around it there was the all-soothing 
calm of affectionate interest, a reci- 


procity of feeling among its members 
which knit them to each other. 
From this mutuality of feeling I was 
not excluded, and often did my heart 
silently overflow with gratitude to 
those, who seemed to have taken a 
spontaneous regard for one, whom 
providence had left out of the pale of 
domestic endearments. 

In this family resided a cousin of 
the Austens, Mr. Bennet, who was 
waiting for an Indian cadetship. 
Having, like myself, but little busi- 
ness on hand, our evenings were al- 
most alternately shared with each 
other, and a particular intimacy was 
the consequence. He was a warm- 
hearted fine fellow, and I never think 
of him, even yet, although many 
years have elapsed since I have 
learned any tidings of his fate, with- 
out a glow of affectionate interest. 
Mr. Curtis, the proprietor of the ad- 
joining estate, was also on terms of 
most familiar footing at Austen Park. 
He was a tall, handsome, and good- 
looking fellow, who had about a year 
before returned from Oxford to his 
family possessions. His university 
education had not spoiled his love of 
rural sports; and with the polish of 
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the gentleman was sometimes min- 
gled the roughness of the county 
squire. 

Mr. Curtis’s father and old Mr. 
Austen had been school associates,and, 
the former dying while his son was yet 
a boy, his old friend was appointed 
the family guardian. I had heard it 
said that Miss Austen was destined 
for his future wife, but from my own 
observations I was led to regard this 
as mere hearsay. Indeed, had my 
opinion of the matter been asked, I 
should have at once said, that, did 
any partiality exist, it was for her 
cousin Bennet, who was much more 
mild in his manners, and without 
being regarded as cynical, I may add 
much more circumspect in his con- 
versation and conduct. With old 
Mr. Austen, however, Curtis was an 
especial favourite. In his youth he 
had been devotedly fond of the same 
amusements, and he listened to the 
exploits of the young follower of 
Nimrod, with peculiar satisfaction, 
nor from fears of losing a future son- 
in-law did he ever enter any caveat 
against his attempting a five-bar gate. 
In his eye the bluntness of Curtis 
was honesty; he regarded him as 
one who was really better than he 
cared to be taken for, and, like the 
almond, as hiding a sweet kernel 
within a rough shell. 

One morning Bennet walked over 
to inform me that his cadetship had 
at length arrived; but from the gra- 
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vity of his manner I saw that he had 
something more to inform me of than 
that. I told him to “ out with it,” 
and found, as I suspected, that he 
was passionately attached to his fair 
cousin. With the openness and ho- 
nour which characterized all his pro- 
ceedings, he atthe sametime confessed 
to me that he was but a soldier of 
fortune, and that his future success 
in life must depend solely on his own 
exertions. ‘‘I have some reason to 
think,” he added, “that I am at 
least not disagreeable to my cousin, 
but years must elapse before I can 
be in a condition in which I might rea- 
sonably make proposals to her family, 
and as to any engagement in my pre- 
sent circumstances, I cannot honour- 
ably think of such a thing.” 

After commending the purity of his 
intentions, I hinted to him my sus- 
picions of some attachment on the 
part of Curtis to Miss Austen, a 
thing which, strange to say, had 
never ouce struck him. A new light 
seemed instantly to dawn in upon 
him, and while I observed a cloud 
come over his countenance, I saw 
and felt from his manner that the 
happiness of the woman he loved, 
was the paramount object of import- 
ance in his regard. He was to leave 
Austen Park during the following 
week, and before we parted, he had 
taken the resolution of coming to an 
explanation with Curtis himself on 
this important and delicate subject. 


XI. 


* The face that in the morning sun 
We thought so wondrous fair, 
Hath faded—ere his course was run 
Beneath its golden hair.”—Pror. WILSON. 


For some days after this meeting 
I was confined to the house by indis- 
position, and my friend Bennet, for 
whose presence I was longing, came 
to pay me a farewell visit. His ab- 
sence boded ill for the success of his 
explanation with Curtis; and the 
moment he entered, I saw, by the 
pensive cast of his features, ill-dis- 
guised by an assumed jocular expres- 
sion, that the dearest hopes of his 
bosom were extinguished for ever. 
Our interview was short and hurried, 
but as painful as might be, and we 
parted with mutual good wishes. I 
could see that he wished me to waive 
any allusion to Miss Austen; yet he 


could not bid me farewell without 
saying, ‘“‘ You were right, my friend, 
in your surmises about Curtis. May 
they be as happy as I could wish 
them !”’ 

On the day following, Bennet bade 
adieu to Austen Park, to embark for 
the east. Of his after-fate, circum- 
stances precluded me from learning 
any tidings. 

When convalescent, I resumed my 
visits to the Austen family, and did 
my best in shortening the evenings 
to the old squire, by supplying my 
friend Bennet’s place at the chess- 
board. Miss Austen appeared a 
little more thoughtful than was her 
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wont, and to me somewhat more re- 
served ; the former of which I could 
readily enough account for in the 
parting with her cousin, who had so 
long been one of the family circle ; 
the latter appeared rather unaccount- 
able, but I was conscious of no im- 
propriety, so could patiently afford 
to wait for the clearing up of the 
mystery. 

It was towards the middle of Sep- 
tember that, after a long travel 
through the fields with my dogs 
and gun, I was returning home in 
the evening with my bag decently 
replenished. The latter part of the 
day had been sunny and sultry, but 
as the disk of the sun rested on the 
western horizon, the evening became 
chill and dewy. 

Below me lay my home about two 
miles distant, but hidden from view 
by the fine old woods, with which 
the country, for a considerable extent 
to right and left, was luxuriantly 
covered. There was a quietude in 
the scene almost unearthly, as I 
sauntered down the banks of the 
river. From recent rains the channel 
was completely covered ; and shrubs, 
which had found footing when the 
stream was shrunk from summer 
drought, were half immersed in the 
waters, on whose surface their upper 
branches wantoned. The shadows 
of the magnificent old trees were 
imaged in a mirror, smooth and 
transparent as crystal, together with 
the reflected darkness of the rocks, 
the deep blue sky, and the gathering 
stars. 

Having been a dreamer all my 
days, I could not proceed forward, 
without often gazing around me on 
the woods and waters, reposing in 
the majesty of nature; but when I 
came to the cataract, beside which I 
had often loved to sit with my be- 
loved sister, I rested my gun against 
a tree, and lingered ‘for a while, 
musing on the days of the years 
which were past, and on the friends 
who were gone for ever. My heart 
was subdued to the hue of the hour, 
and the scenery around me blended 
with remembrances sacred to my 
heart. I thought of my sister, as I 
gazed on the favourite beech tree, 
under which we had so often sat and 
read ; and in the melancholy murmur 
of the falling waters, I heard the an- 
gelic voice of Anna Singleton. There 
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was not a breath of wind stirring, 
and in the palpable twilight every 
leaf was visible between the eye and 
the clear heavens. The scene looked 
like enchantment, and save a crow, 
that passing with a heavy rustling 
wing over my head, evanished amid 
the dusky wood, with a plaintive 
cry, no other token of nature’s ani- 
mation broke the silence of my medi- 
tations. 

My path not lying by the river’s 
edge, struck at an angle through the 
forest, with whose recesses I was 
minutely conversant. How long I 
remained by the waterfall, ‘‘an idle 
dreamer,” I know not, but the space 
must have been considerable; as 
when I arose, the twilight had deep- 
ened considerably. 

The forest is intersected about its 
centre by a cross road, upon coming 
to which my dogs ran before me and 
barked. The place being almost un- 
frequented, the idea of robbers or 
gipsies, for an instant, passed through 
my mind, and | thrust a ball into the 
muzzle of my piece, ramming it down 
over a previous charge; but my fears 
were instantly dissipated, when, on 
looking along the way, I saw Cur- 
tis, who had just crossed a style, 
approaching the spot where I stood, 
on his way homeward. 

Upon recognising each other, 
“Well, Curtis,” said I, “‘ what sport 
have you had? Your bag seems 
heavy.” 

“Not amiss,” answered he, “ con- 
sidering that the game is so plun- 
dered here. Scarcely half an hour 
ago I fell in with a gipsey encamp- 
ment—a regular Bohemian town on 
the eastern border of the wood; and 
faggots were crackling under more 
pots than one. The contents it 
would require no magician to guess 
at.” 

“*Phoo, Curtis,” said I, jocularly, 
** you are a complete game-law man, 
and would screw the business up to 
the letter. But see, you are bending 
under your bag. Wink a little hard 
in charity on the poor creatures, and 
let them ‘eat their supper,’ with 
what appetite they may.” 

“ Well, well, that may be your 
mind,” he continued, in a sneering 
way, “ but it is fortunate that all 
the world are not of one way of 
thinking. Had I discovered one of 
the gang wiring a hare, or bringing 
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down a pheasant, as sure as my name 
is Jack, he should have had as much 
lead as my barrels contained.” 

" Gramercy on the poor poachers, 
if you are so bloodily minded, Cur- 
tis; but it is as well for both parties 
that none of them fell in your way. 
Why, man, you seem to have got 
quite hipped—quite angry with your- 
self, and all the world, of late. Sure- 
ly there is something not going ac- 
cording to your stomach, Curtis ?” 

That there was something rude and 
vulgar in this familiarity of address, 
I mean not to deny; I hope it was 
somewhat out of my usual mode, 
and that some apology may be found 
for it in the general character of the 
gentleman I was addressing. Piqued 
to the extreme, he answered— 

“Mind your own affairs, sir; I 
am at least capable of taking care of 
myself. A man who fancies himself 
in love, as some one does,” added 
he, in a bitter tone, “ will have 
enough to do in managing his own 
business to his mind, else I am great- 
ly mistaken.” 

I could observe that he laboured 
under extreme mental irritation—his 
eyes sparkling with a ferocity that 
pierced through the incumbent twi- 
light; while he stopped short sud- 
denly, and, turning round to me, ex- 
claimed, in a voice half suffocated 
with anger, ‘‘ you mean to insult me, 
do you? it shall not be so with im- 
punity !’ 

“Insult you!” said I, interrupting 
him somewhat sharply, ‘‘ what crot- 
chet is this you have got into your 
head, Curtis ? Come, come—” 

*“ None of your smoothing me 
down, sir,” he interrupted, fiercely ; 
“no, no—that sha’n’t serve your 
turn. You have tried to undermine 
me. You have tampered with my 
feelings—you are a base——” 

“ Hold, sir!’ I cried, “ on the 
peril of being called to instant ac- 
count. You are labouring under 
some gross misapprehension. I call 
upon you to explain yourself.” 

“ Explain myself!” he ejaculated, 
and rushing forward, seized me by 
the collar. A violent struggle en- 
sued, in which I endeavoured to 
Shake him off, but the opportunity 
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for explanation had escaped, and it 
was now too late—for I found him 
grappling me with a tiger-like fero- 
city, which left no chance for life, 
but in my utmost exertions. ‘“ No, 
villain!” he exclaimed, as he best 
could, while twisting and struggling 
to throw me over, “ this is a tug for 
life and death—both shall not sur- 
vive it.’ 

During this scuffle he still conti- 
nued to hold his fowling piece, and I 
have little doubt would have shot me, 
had opportunity allowed—so intense- 
ly kindled was the fire of his anger, 
and so distorted were his features, 
by the extremity of passion; so I 
made every effort to trip him over, 
but this his athletic vigour prevented 
my accomplishing. 

Vainly I endeavoured to call him 
to reason—to unbosom his ea 
cions, and to hear my explanation ! 
he struggled with the fury of a ma- 
niac; and at length I felt my strength 
not only failing, but a sense of suffo- 
cation came over me, from his having 
got his fingers knotted into my neck- 
cloth. Desperation lent me a mo- 
ment’s vigour, and while indignation 
and abhorrence burned within me, I 
drove him backwards. with such a 
vehemence that he was tripped over 
by some brushwood, and the trunk 
of a tree alone prevented his falling. 
In turn, he recoiled upon me, and, 
observing his fingers grappling for 
the trigger, 1 drove the muzzle from 
me with an energy that brought the 
piece from his hand, and, as we both 
came to the ground, it exploded. I 
remember the flash, and a sound 
thundering in my ears; but, being 
stunned by the force with which I 
struck among the branches, I lay for 
some time insensible. 

We were by ourselves—no human 
being was probably within hearing 
of the report. How long I may have 
lain is uncertain, and, on recovering 
from my stun, I started up on my 
elbow, quite unconscious not only of 
what had happened, but of where I 
was; and, having removed some- 
thing that lay upon my face, and 
raised my fingers to my brow, I saw 
that they were clotted over with 
blood. 
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XIV. 


“ Since that hour— 
But words are breath ;—look on me in my sleep, 


Or watch my watchings : 


come and sit by me ! 


My solitude is solitude no more, 


But peopled with the furies.”— 


The stars were now all bright and 
sparkling, as the twilight deepened 
into darkness. The wind came abroad 
in gusts, and the air was chill even 
to frost. I attempted to rise, but, 
staggering, fell over a body, which 
lay beside me. It was Curtis! 

I took hold of his hand, but it was 
cold. The whole truth flashed upon 
my mind, and I called aloud; but 
no answer was returned. His clothes 
were literally soaked in blood, and 
around him for yards the ground 
was saturated with the crimson flood. 
I drew my hand over his face, and 
found his mouth and eyes open, stif- 
fening in the immutability of death. 
Beside him was coiled a small black 
pointer bitch, which had accompa- 
nied him to the fields. She lay with 
her nose turned towards him, shiver- 
ing from the cold. 

I had awakened as from a dream : 
from a state of unconsciousness—to 
find myself—what? I shuddered at 
the supposition ! A cold sweat broke 
upon my forehead, and my knees 
knocked against each other, and bent 
beneath the weight of my body, as, 
clenching my hands together, in ago- 
ny of spirit, I stood by the corpse of 
my unfortunate victim, with my back 
resting against a tree. 

What a scene is here, I thought— 
Would to heaven I had fallen, rather 
than this man! Gracious heaven, 
but a few days ago, and seemingly 
the most cordial of friends—and now 
to have embrewed my hands in his 
blood! And for what ?—No—con- 
science, reprove me as thou wilt, thou 
canst not tell me that I was the 
aggressor. But what matters it? I 
am to be a mark for the finger of 
caution—a byeword and reproach 
among men! 

What can I do?—The laws of my 
country must be satisfied—I must 
submit to the ignominy of a gaol—to 
the chains of a felon; yea, plead for 
my life.at the bar of justice, under 
the imputation of murder! Sooner 
would I die a thousand deaths. 

Here the poor dogs whined, and I 
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started from my reverie—I started as 
if an arm had been laid on mine. 


** How is it now, when every sound appals 
me?” 


I was seized with a sudden ter- 
ror. Night became every minute 
darker and duskier. All was silent; 
I was alone with the dead, with 
the body of him I had murdered, 
** under the shade of melancholy 
boughs.” Methought I heard the 
voice of Anna Singleton quieting the 
tumult of my soul. I gazed round 
and round, but no glimmer of a win- 
dow was perceptible; and borne to 
the ear in a heavy, monotonous, and 
subduing murmur, came the sound 
of the distant cataract. 

The horrors of imagination encom- 
passed me. My nerves, shattered 
and overcome, and over-exerted with 
what had occurred, yielded without 
resistance ; and I was ready to sink 
into the ground. The countenance of 
the dead was appalling—the ghastly, 
cold, unconscious wreck of mortality 
lay at my feet. Seizing on my 
fowling-piece with a convulsive effort, 
I ran on through the “ night of 
woods,” followed by my dogs, with 
a velocity that I did not think any 
exertion of my muscles capable of. 
Fear lent me wings. Forward and 
forward I ran till almost exhausted. 
Suddenly a sound struck my ear! I 
stopped and listened—again it arose. 
It was the whine of Curtis’s dog, the 
very echo of desolation, a wild and 
lamentable cry. 

The sound made my blood run 
chill; but again I rushed forward, 
metamorphosing every branch and 
stump into frightful forms and hideous 
contortions. Eyes seemed to gleam 
out of every thicket upon me. Every 
moment I expected some hand to 
arrest me—some figure to cross my 
path, and command me to stand still. 
I rushed straight forward. My dogs 
gallopped before me. I ran blindly 
on, and dared not look behind. Me- 
thought a legion of spirits were in 
pursuit. I was indeed the man upon 
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* A lonesome road 
That walks with fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
Nor turns again his head ; 
For well he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread!” 


At length I felt some relief from my 
panic, when I saw the shadowy form 
of my own house rising between me 
and the dewy skies; and perceived 
a light glimmering at one of the half- 
shut windows. 

I wiped the flowing perspiration 
from my brow, and felt my heart 
knocking with violence against my 
breast. ‘‘ What is this I have done! 
What is this I have done!” muttered 
I to myself, ‘“‘ murdered my neigh- 
bour, my friend! I am lost, disho- 
noured, ruined, miserable, for ever!’’ 
I laid my hand on the wicket of 
the sidegate, which led through a 
short avenue of shrubs and flower- 
beds to the door of the house, and 
looking up to the window of my bed- 
chamber, I thought, “ sleep, sweet 
sleep, a visitant that disdains bribery, 
will henceforward be a rare inmate 
there !”” 

Having calmed myself as much as 
I could, at length I took resolution— 
resolution to do what? To knock for 
admittance at my own house. How 
guilt doth unnerve the soul, and 
what “ a strong siding champion’’ is 
conscience ! 

“Come away, sir,” said old Mary, 
shutting the door behind me. ‘ We 
have been long wearying for you; 
and it is getting very dark. Good- 
ness, sir, 1 hope you have not hurt 
yourself in any way? See, the sleeve 
of your jacket is bloody !’’ 

I shuddered involuntarily as: she 
spake, and the weight of guilt pressed 
heavy on my heart, for a few seconds 
impeding my breathing. ‘‘ No—no,” 
returned I, throwing off my game- 
bag, “ it is only some oozing from 
this.” I saw that the bag was un- 
stained, and consequently her scru- 
tiny, if she chose to exert it, could 
detect me. But without farther re- 
mark she hurried with it into the 
kitchen, and lighted me up stairs. 

Poor Mary! my kind old domestic, 
that I should have been afraid of 
thee—of thee, who watched over my 
sister’s infancy, and who, although 
for many long years seemingly 
estranged to thy master’s family, 
wert spared to follow me when I had 
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grown up to man’s estate, to the home 
of which, time and fortune had made 
me the head, that thou mightest get 
grey, and waste out the light of life 
in my service. Betray me! although 
the world had been arrayed against 
me—so wouldst not thou! Although 
I had confessed my guilt to thee, 
thou wouldst have said that I was 
speaking ina dream. Thou wouldst 
have comforted me in the darkness 
of the dungeon, and shed tears over 
my head on the scaffold, or wher- 
ever they might have led me. Thou 
art a picture of memory—a thing of 
old. Connected with thee are alt the 
happy days that my boyish years 
have seen, that my maturer heart 
have felt. I cannot think ill of hu- 
man nature, while I remember thee— 
“* Sit illi terra levis !”’ 

Shortly after I went to bed, hav- 
ing left orders with my man Thomas 
to call me early in the morning. 
Glancing at my hands, I saw that 
they were imperfectly washed—some 
blood-gouts being visible around the 
wrist; and on looking into the mirror, 
I discovered the mark of fingers on 
my forehead. These marks of Cain 
I cleansed off as carefully as I could, 
but saw that the water in the basin 
was tinged by my so doing. Terror 
made my wits sharp; the fear of 
discovery lay strong upon my soul, 
I hesitated a moment what to do. I 
then thought of emptying it over the 
window, so cautiously drew up the 
sash, which emitted a low, creaking 
noise. On listening a little, I heard 
tongues speaking without, and draw- 
ing back, I obscured the light,— 
They are in search of me—yes, they 
have come in pursuit of me; but 
though they have tracked the fox to 
his den, they shall not take him alive. 
Sooner will I dash myself over on 
the granite flags. In a little while I 
listened again, and, oh! how relieved 
was my tortured heart, how glad was 
I in hearing the voice of Thomas, 
hearty and fearless; and the half- 
smothered titters and affectionate re- 
bukes of Sally, a neighbouring far- 
mer’s servant, who was his sweet- 
heart. 

I lay down in bed, tossing to and 
fro, in dark rumination, conjuring up 
all the hideous phantoms and wretch- 
ed ideas, that distempered imagina- 
tion could body forth. Many they 
were, and terrible. Compared with 
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what I then suffered, pain, actual 
corporeal anguish had been a trifle, 
and death itself a wished-for tran- 
quillity. I thought of my feelings of 
the yesterday, and then looked for- 
ward on my blasted name! I felt the 
gnawings of a wounded spirit, and 
anticipated the hatred and aversion 
of the world. Could money have 
purchased grace, or effaced the stains 
of blood, I would have sold all, and gi- 
ven to the poor—yea, wandered about 
in search of bread, nor envied the 
peer in his princely demesnes. I tried 
to sleep, but could not. I turned 
and turned, restless as a billow on 
the stormy seas. I had a dread fore- 
boding that mine eyes would shut no 
more—that I was doomed to an eter- 
nity of miserable consciousness—that 
I had murdered sleep. 

I heard the clock chime the hour 
of midnight; the wind had arisen, 
and was sighing at the casement. 
Methought that it syllabled its wild 
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dreary tones into my name, and imi- 
tated the voice of the murdered Cur- 
tis. I lay watchful, my heart throb- 
bing at every whisper, and, drawing 
the curtains aside, methought I be- 
held a figure standing in the middle 
of the floor. I started up, and cried, 
in the name of God, speak to me! 
My fevered imagination had shaped 
out a spirit in the grey dawn flicker- 
ing between the window shutters. 

With a sigh I lay down, and turn- 
ed and turned, but slumber came not 
to my eyelids; to and fro, to and 
fro I tossed, till the orient sunshine 
threw its cheering lustre through the 
casement. The swallow, at its upper 
corner, not having yet taken its au- 
tumnal departure, twittered in its 
nest, as completely exhausted, weak 
as a lamb the moment it is yeaned. 
I fell, at length, into a sleep, which, 
in its profoundness, resembled insen- 
sibility itself. 


XV. 


“ He is dead and gone, lady— 
He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone.” ——-HAMLET. 


Erethe morning had far advanced, a 
loud knocking awoke me, and, start- 
ing up in agitation, I heard some one 
at my parlour door. I called out, 
“‘ Whois there?” Thomas, entering 
with sorrow and anxiety in his looks, 
answered—* Ah, sir, Mr. Curtis has 
shot himself, his body has been found 
this morning.” 

«*« When, where ?” I exclaimed with 
trepidation, ‘‘ how did it happen? 
that is a dismal business.” 

** 1 don’t know, sir,” answered 
Thomas, “he was found bya woodman 
early this morning, quite dead. His 
gun was lying beside him; the whole 
charge of both barrels had gone 
through his breast. Hisblack bitch, 
Jess, which you see here, was sitting 
beside him, and I have got her from 
the man to take care of. May be 
we may have her for a kind of keep- 
sake ?”” 

As the dog looked up at me, a 
thrill passed through every vein. 
Horrible! thought 1 to myself. Dogs 
have detected murders before now. 
“« Thomas,” I said aloud, ‘ you had 
as well walk over with thedog. You 
ought not to have brought it here. 


Haste after the man, and give it him 
in charge to take home.” 

Scarcely had I got dressed, which 
was done in a tardy yet hurried man- 
ner, when a vehicle stopped at the 
gate, and I heard the murmur of 
many different voices. Thomas came 
running up the avenue, and seeing 
me at the window stood still before 
it. Ithrew up the sash, and asked 
him what he wanted. ‘“ Here is the 
body, sir, on a sledge. Such a sight 
I never saw. It is an awful specta- 
cle. Hadn’t we better take it in, 
master, till word is carried forward 
to his friends? but to be sure they 
must have heard of it by this time at 
any rate. Hadn’t we, sir?” 

This was another dagger—‘ No, 
no, Thomas,” answered I, with some 
irritation. ‘‘ What makes you so 
officious? it had much better pro- 
ceed.” 

** Shall I not make it halt then, 
sir, till you come down, and have a 
look at it?” 

«* No—no—no,” returned I again 
more bitterly, throwing down the 
sash as I spoke, “1 have nothing to 
do with it—I don’t wish to see it.” 


> 
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A dread foreboding of detection 
hung over me. I had a dreadful 
struggle within myself, whether I 
should deliver myself up to stand 
trial, or persevere in my endeavours 
to avoid the scrutiny of the law. By 
the latter mode of procedure I might 
escape unhurt, so far as reputation 
with the world was concerned; by the 
former, I foresaw that, come what 
might, my good name was filched 
away for ever ; and that every ‘‘ puny 
whipster,”’ all the vile and the vulgar, 
could throw after me the horrible epi- 
thets of murderer or homicide. That 
I had beenat least the latter was unde- 
niable, and the multitude seldom give 
themselves ‘the trouble of enquiring 
into the circumstances of a case, sa- 
tisfying themselves with the bare 
result. 

And Anne Austen—the happy, 
smiling, beautiful Anne Austen !— 
now the question was settled and 
sealed: and I determined to keep the 
whole matter on my heart. How 
often, how many thousand times have 
I wished from my soul that my reso- 
lutions had been otherwise! What a 
load of misery, how many sleepless 


nights and desponding days should I 
have spared myself! 


Surprise, and panic, and sudden 


remorse had made my situation 
much more dark and desperate than 
it really was ;—but time elapsed, 
and weeks passed over that could 
not be recalled. I felt that sus- 
picion must have ever attached to 
one, who had concealed and kept to 
himself a circumstance, whose’ elu- 
cidation, by his own statement, was 
such as to preclude hazard by legal 
investigation. The opportunity had 
escaped, before my conduct appeared 
to me in its genuine light. The 
whole country had been agitated 
about this mysterious circumstance. 
Most people insisted, that Curtis 
must have destroyed himself, as his 
own piece was found by his side, dirty 
and discharged, with the doghead in 
the pan: while some few argued 
against the possibility of the arms 
being extended so far as to pull the 
trigger of a long barrelled musket, 
with the muzzle pointed against the 
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breast. Again he was not robbed, his 
watch, rings, and money, were all 
untouched, and the idea of his having 
fallen a victim to robbers seemed ut- 
terly improbable. Doubt and mys- 
tery consequently hung over the mat- 
ter; but the coroner, after the exa- 
mination of some domestics, thought 
the case so plain, as without much 
hesitation, to bring in a verdict of— 
“‘ Died by his own hand in a fit of 
insanity.” 

On the day of the burial I feigned 
sickness, and did not attend. I am 
certain that, had I done so, my agi- 
tation must have detected me; but, 
on the day following, I ventured on 
a ride to Austen Park. The whole 
of my own people imputed my ab- 
straction and melancholy to grief for 
the fate of Curtis—alas! too justly. 

The Austens were invisible, and I 
left my card. Is it possible thought 
I, that they have a suspicion of the 
truth, yet remain quiet out of re- 
spect for our former intimacy? I 
trembled as the thought passed 
through my heart, yet determined to 
put it to the ordeal. 

About a month after this period I 
chanced one day, in visiting at Austen 
Park, to find Miss Austen alone. I 
was struck with the sudden alteration 
in her appearance. The flow of her 
spirits was gone, and the eye, which 
so lately floated in the light of joy, 
was now quenched in its lustre. Some 
days before I had signifi¢éd my inten- 
tion of leaving England for the con- 
tinent, as my native country had now 
become to me only a scene of me- 
lancholy recollections. 1 thought of 
my mother torn from her orphans in 
their childhood—of Anna Singleton, 
the morning star of this world’s love- 
liness—of my simple-minded heroic, 
noble, beautiful sister—of the butch- 
ered Curtis—of all the miseries which 
had befallen all, who moved within 
the sphere of my existence. Even the 
lovely being before me seemed to owe 
her blight to my presence. Bennet’s 
advances I knew she had declined, 
and if Curtis was her lover, the 
wretch stood before her, who had 
embrued his hands in his blood. 
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“ Oh! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of him to be our friend !”—-WorDsWoRTH. 


Home being no longer a home for 
me, I had resolved on travelling. She, 
whom I loved with an all-engrossing 
tenderness, was dead in her early 
youth. I had no kindred to care for 
me ; like the Indian chief, Logan, I 
could say there runs not a drop of 
my blood in the veins of a living crea- 
ture ; and I had unintentionally killed 
my friend. When I looked back to 
boyhood, it seemed a kind of eternity, 
and yet I was but twenty-five ! 

Suspicion as to my being accessory 
to the death of Curtis might, or might 
not float on the breath of fame. No 
one, so far as 1 had heard insinuat- 
ed, imputed it either directly or indi- 
rectly to me, but how often is the 
voice of malice heard by all save its 
victim. It mattered not; I suffered 
sufficiently without that; I had ceas- 
ed “to justify my deeds unto my- 
self,” and was a conscience-stricken 
wretch. My buoyant hopes were 


quenched ; and, instead of looking 
forward, through a bright sunshine 
of futurity, I must hang over my 


prospects. I saw nothing in life to 
covet; nothing to aspire to; and 
nought that could efface from my me- 
mory the defiling stains of the past. 
I had bought experience early, and at 
a dear price. I had suddenly become 
an altered man, and “‘ a sadder one.” 
What boots it to relate my wan- 
derings? it is only the history of my 
mind that I mean to record. After 
sojourning for four years on the con- 
tinent, during which time I visited 
France, Germany, and Italy, in the 
hopes that change of scene and place 
would dissipate my ills; I began to 
feel that Time, the grand physician of 
human miseries, had anointed my 
heart with a balsam that, if it did not 
heal thoroughly, was at least power- 
ful to salve and soothe; still hesit 
lateri lethalis arundo; still did the ar- 
row rankle; but its presence was 
more endurable, and a consciousness 
that my guilt had been at least equal- 
led by my imprudence in concealing 
it, rested on my mind, with a be- 
calming and pleasant influence. 
From the occurrence of the fatal 


deed until this time, I have borne in 
silence ; my guilt and my grief have 
found no tongue. But, alas! the 
world is changed altogether since that 
period. I am now a sojourner ina 
part of the country far from the 
scenes of my paternal inheritance ; 
unknown to those who knew me in 
youth, and living under a changed 
name. The metamorphosing hand of 
time hath changed the black hairs to 
the grey; and the buried body of 
Curtis is long since dust. He is al- 
most blotted from the memory of the 
living, and his story, even in the vici- 
nity of the place where it occurred, 
is remembered only as a dream of 
yore. If the world has been ungrate- 
ful towards him, regarding his alleged 
end, it is now far beyond the time for 
my attempting to do justice to it, by 
revealing the real facts of the case. 

I have suffered much—perhaps, to 
say more than enough, would be im- 
piety. At all events, I trust, the de- 
mands of moral justice are satis- 
fied. I have read of a man, who was 
tried and condemned for the murder 
of his own daughter ; who, it was af- 
terwards discovered, had destroyed 
herself; and his body ordered to be 
hung by the sea-shore in chains, as 
carrion to the wild fowl. Three years 
elapsed before the hand-writing de- 
veloping the truth, was found, and 
empty, fancifully empty, was that 
shew of justice, which endeavoured to 
obliterate the ignominy of such a fate, 
by commanding the rustling skeleton 
to be taken down for decent inter- 
ment, and a stand of white colours 
to be waved over insensate turf, as 
symbolical of the innocence of the 
dust that mouldered beneath. 

Next to the death of Curtis, the 
circumstance which for a long time 
pressed and preyed most deeply on 
my regret, was the never having had 
the fortitude, the justice to reveal the 
whole facts of the case, at least to 
Anne Austen. How such a know- 
ledge would have lightened her me- 
lancholy—yet I had the heart to with- 
hold it. How such a discovery would 
have sweetened the bitterness of her 
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cup—yet I left her to drain it to the 
dregs. Often and often did I medi- 
tate this act of justice; but my soul 
revolted from the task. I knew my- 
self a fallen being, but I could not 
abide the idea that others should 
think me so; far less that she, the 
kindest, gentlest, most affectionate of 
human creatures, should execrate me. 

For a number of years I lived in 
solitude in a beautiful cottage on the 
Lake of Geneva, not far from the 
scenes hallowed in romance by the 
loves of St. Preux and Julie. Yet 
there, even there, in that elysium of 
nature, I was not happy. Melan- 
choly remembrances broke in upon 
the tranquil enchantment of the most 
delightful landscapes ; and far remote 
from the faces and friendships which 
had enlivened and delighted the morn- 
ing of life. I felt the gloom of soli- 
tude even in the brightest sunshine ; 
and ennui in all my efforts to be 
amused, If the heart of man was 
ever formed by nature for solitude, I 
had here an opportunity of putting 
that doctrine abundantly to the test. 
I did so—and experienced the futi- 
lity of such an hypothesis. ‘ On 
some fond breast the parting soul re- 
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lies ;”” or else it is wretched. ‘‘ What 
is the world,” says Goldsmith, “‘ if it 
affords but solitude!” Pleasure un- 
communicated and unshared, is only 
a sort of pain, The master of one of 
the most beautiful villas in the world, 
surrounded by all that the heart can 
desire of the soft and the sublime in 
scenery, without an officious glance 
to scrutinize the privacy of my life, 
yet I was unblest. I felt that some- 
thing was a-wanting. My books 
sometimes failedto amuse. I became 
tired of my boat. I had seen Geneva, 
Vevai, and Chillon castle too often ; 
and pined for an interchange of friend- 
iy thought—for a reciprocity and a 
communication of feelings. Often, 
seated on the high green banks, on 
the border of the Leman, with mag- 
nificent pine-forests around me, and 
tranquillized with the view of the 
wide, smooth expanse of waters, with 
the wooded islets, and gliding sails— 
of romantic white-walled towns, and 
sublime picturesque mountains, I 
have cast a longing, lingering glance 
to the friendships and the fields of 
early years, to the country which 
gave me birth, to the fields— 


“ The beautiful fields 
Of England, where amid the growing grass, 
The daisy bends, the yellow king-cup shines, 
In the merry month of May.” 


But of all my melancholy reflec- 
tions, none were more melancholy 
than those which related to Anne 
Austen. Deep in my heart of hearts 
lay enshrined the memory of my first, 
last, only love—the recollections of 
Anna Singleton; of her angelic love- 
liness, her retiring affection, her 
early, and deplored, and heart-crush- 
ing death. But that was a woe—an 
unavertable and irremediable cala- 
mity—a dispensation of Providence. 
To Anne Austen I had poured out 
the waters of Marah. I had been 
the cloud which obscured that star 
in the noon-night of its loveliness. 
Why, indeed, should I hide it from 
myself and others? I had been the 
means of shortening her life, and the 
work of a frantic minute had been 
the cause of changing her, as by the 
wave of a magician’s wand—and she 
was changed. Her peace was blasted 
for ever, and the fountain of her af- 
fections dried up. The sun never 
shone for her after that day. From 


the beauty-breathing, buoyant girl, 
playful from lightness of heart and 
innocence of thought, she sank at 
once into the clouded serenity of pen- 
siveness and the melancholy of settled 
grief. The elastic tone of her spirit 
was destroyed. The noonday of her 
expectations had prematurely closed, 
and the aspect of universal nature 
was for ever darkened before her. 


“ Atri caligine mersa.” 


It is fortunate that she did not live 
long, as life when so meted out is but 
a continuation of suffering, a succes- 
sion of unpleasant thoughts. A bro- 
ken heart is an incurable malady, 
and the sooner such a disease comes 
to a termination the better, as it is 
only a life-in-death, a protraeted mi- 
sery. Poor girl! often in solitude 
hath my heart bled for thee. I de- 
served thy execration ; but thy lips 
were sealed to all save the words of 
charity. No reproaches ever passed 
thy gentle lips, and thy dying hour 
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was resigned as that of the American 
poet, who emblematizes departing 
man, as folding his mantle round 
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him, and lying down to pleasant 


dreams. 


XVII. 


“ When musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone ; 
Something, my friend, we yet may gain, 
There is a pleasure in this pain. 
Its still small voice is often heard 
Whispering a mingled sentiment 
’Twixt resignation and content.’”-—MARMION, 


Age was now setting his signet upon 
me; and, although thoroughly se- 
vered from all early friendships, so 
strong in my heart were the associa- 
tions of the past, that I resolved to 
return to my native country again, 
were it for no other purpose but lay- 
ing my bones there. 

I stood upon a hill top, that looks 
downward on the far-off ocean, and, 
between me and the sea, beheld the 
woods that circled round the man- 
sion of my fathers. It was a beauti- 
ful Sabbath morning, towards the de- 
cline of summer. Some silvery clouds 
slept on the bosom of the sky; the 
sheep were scattered in repose over 
the rich, green, hilly pastures; the 
birds were singing amid the thickets ; 
and, borne from afar, to the pausing 
ear, came the tranquilly solemn sound 
of the church bell, “‘ most musical, 
most melancholy.” 

I stood and listened. It was too 
much; my heart could not bear it. I 
leant over a moss-grown rail, and, 
holding my handkerchief to my eyes, 
wept like a child. My mother, my 
sister, the faithful domestics, “ the 
old familiar faces,” departed scenes, 
vanished friends, all the delights of 
the past, arose and utterly unman- 
ned me, 

Escaping from those reminiscences 
of early childhood, I wandered down 
to my old haunts in the neighbour- 
hood of Austen Park; and by a cu- 
rious coincidence, for the thing was 
unpremeditated, I arrived there also 
on a Sunday morning, and the thought 
suddenly struck me, that I would go 
into some obscure part of the village 
church and hear service. I did so. 

What a reverential well-known air 
had the building; every stone in it 
had a place in my early recollection, 
The deep niches—the low-arched 
windows, admitting ‘‘ a dim, religious 
light’”—the venerable, dusky pews, 


edged with the antique carving of acorn 
and fleur-de-lis—the hollow roof, 
whose crevices still held “‘ the mar- 
tin’s old hereditary nest.” I gazed 
on them all—I devoured them all with 
my eyes ; but the pulpit had another 
occupant, and the silver hairs of the 
pastor, from whose lips I had first 
heard the words of truth and life from 
that holy place, with a solemnity of 
awe bordering on adoration, where 
was now that venerable saint? I 
turned to the old pew of my house- 
hold; it was filled, but I knew not a 
face there. I looked up to the gallery, 
whose front was gilded with the arms 
of the Curtis family, and sighed to 
think of one ‘‘ who was not.” Next 
to it was the pew of the Austens. 
My heart sank when I thought of the 
time when the peerless Anne Austen 
sate there, and it was a check to my 
habitual despondency to survey that 
delightful family group. 

Very few faces in the body of the 
church could I recognise ; and these 
how altered by the lapse of years, 
and the corroding touches of care! 
The boy now stood, in the centre of 
his own family, a thoughtful man—a 
business-worn citizen—an attentive, 
subdued, sober-minded father. The 
old had passed away “ like the clouds 
of yesterday ;” and the youthful had, 
like myself, far overstepped their me- 
ridian, and were declining unto the 
hour “‘ when daylight doth go down,” 
None recognised me ; no one glanced 
towards me a look of welcome ; I was 
a stranger among strangers. 

After service I strayed into the 
church-yard. I have never thought 
of death, but its image was asso- 
ciated with the tranquillity of that 
spot. There is a pastoral quiet around 
it. It is in the heart of rural scenery, 
situated ona rising ground, and open 
to the sun and sky. 

The people being all passed away, 
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I sauntered towards the last narrow 
habitation of the Austens, that 1 
might gaze on the turf where reposed 
the ashes of the warm-hearted old 
squire, and of his daughter, the peer- 
less Anne. I stood for a long time 
gazing upon it. My heart was at my 
throat ; and some burning tears alle- 
viated the pressure of my afflictions 
as they fell to the ground. The pres- 
sure of twenty-seven years had level- 
led it by their passage, and the un- 
dulation in the turf was scarcely per- 
ceptible. The holly and cypress trees 
planted around were now grown large, 
dark, and luxuriant; in them the 
winds of heaven might whistle, and 
the birds of summer build their nests. 
The marble slab in the wall, which 
tells her name and age, is encircled 
with lichens and moss, wearing an 
aspect of long-past years. The holly- 
bush, at present growing beneath the 
window at which I am writing, is a 
slip taken from one of those trees. I 
delight, in my musing hours, to gaze 
upon it, and think how it derived its 
original nourishment from the ground 
wherein the clay of Anne Austen was 
laid. 

*T was after noon when I closed the 
church-yard gate behind me, and look- 
ed back to the forests, determining to 
repass the spot at which poor Curtis 
met with his death. I sauntered slow- 
ly onwards. Every tree by the way- 
side seemed to claim old acquaintance- 
ship, and to say, “‘ You will not sure- 
ly pass me unnoticed ;” every wind- 
ing of the path on which I trod awak- 
ened ‘‘ thoughts that lay too deep for 
tears.” 

At length I came to the cottage, at 
the turn of the road, which I had 
bought, and given away as a mar- 
riage-gift to my old faithful servant, 
Thomas. A respectable-looking el- 
derly man was sitting on a stone, 
quietly smoking his pipe, with a curly- 
headed urchin on his knee. His little 
terrier dog, which was lying asleep at 
his feet, started up with a snarl, and 
came forward to bark as I approach- 
ed. The man looked hard at me, and 
I returned his scrutiny as narrowly. 
His examination seemed to have 
proved abortive ; for, turning his head 
the other way, he took his pipe from 
his cheek, preparatory to another 
whiff. Not so mine; I knew him— 
I recognised my old house-mate ; 
whom, it affords a pleasure to my 
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mind, I saw married to his sweet- 
heart, Sally, before I went abroad, 
and trust that, in so doing, I acted 
for the best, in making two faithful 
hearts enjoy as much felicity as this 
poor earth can supply. 

I passed on with a deep-drawn 
sigh; but, shortly after, falling in 
with a little boy, who was gathering 
king-cups by the way side, I found, 
on inquiring his name, that he was a 
son, as his features had so denoted to 
me, and gave him what loose money 
I had about me, to buy a new dress 
against next Sunday. 

The sun had far declined, when, 
reaching the borders of the fatal fo- 
rest, | paced on at a slow rate, exa- 
mining every object around, which, 
from change, beauty, or old associa- 
tions, solicited my attention. From 
a rising bank I caught a glimpse of 
Austen Park over the trees. It look- 
ed dark, solitary, and forsaken ; dif- 
ferent from what I had once thought 
it, but the same. Between me and 
the west some tall ash trees indicated 
the spot, behind which lay the quon- 
dam property of Curtis. Surrounded 
by corn fields, luxuriant and exten- 
sive, I passed on between the border- 
ing trees. The last rays of sunlight 
gilded their tops, and broke through 
in long level streams where they were 
more thinly planted. I heard voices 
in the woods ; and, standing still, dis- 
covered some children, who, forgetful 
of Sabbath decency, had been thread- 
ing the verdant labyrinth in search of 
birds’ nests, or the honey of the wild 
bees. Their tongues, full of the joy- 
ful buoyancy of childhood, and their 
light laughter, proclaimed the ease 
and thoughtlessness of their hearts. 
I thought of the time when I ought to 
have been as one of these. 

As I sauntered on I heard the joy- 
ous sounds far behind me, but they be- 
came more and more indistinct, and 
were soon altogether lost. All was 
silent as I neared the style over which 
Curtis had come on the fatal evening. 
Nature was still, serene, shadowy, 
and reposing. <A blackbird had built 
her nest somewhere near the spot ; 
and from the summit of a tall larch, 
the tallest in the grove, sung out, in 
clear, thrilling woodnotes, as it were, 
a hymn to the departing daylight. 

Although the scene was so strong- 
ly pictured on my recollection, it was 
not without some difficulty that I 
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identified the exact spot on which 
Curtis received his death-wound. At 
length I exclaimed to myself hurried- 
ly, “‘ Behold the tree!” It was the 
same against which I had rested my 
fowling-piece. I examined its bark 
for traces of blood-gouts, in momen- 
tary conviction of the vulgar belief 
that such marks are uneffaceable ; but 
my eyes could behold none, nor could 
imagination distort any visible ap- 
pearance into the least resemblance 
of such. Beneath my feet, on the 
spot which had drunk his blood, the 
weeds and wild-flowers were spring- 
ing luxuriantly, and sent forth to the 
air, as my steps pressed them down, 
an aromatic, pastoral smell. 
Rousseau describes the intensity of 
his emotions, when, after an absence 
of many, many years, he beheld his 
favourite periwinkle growing on the 
spot where he had left it. What 
thoughts, what feelings must have 
thrilled through his heart, when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Voila la pervenche !” 
He, perhaps, or only such as he, 
who have felt the power of similar 
experiences, can form a notion of 
what passed through my bosom at 
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that hour. But at what antipodes 
were his remembrances and mine! 
His brought before his soul with all 
the rapidity and vividness of light- 
ning, the innocence and the Elysium 
of youth; mine, the darkness of that 
cloud which had for ever overshadow- 
ed such prospects, and transformed 
the garden of life into a desert ! 

As I passed down the vale, the blue 
mantle of twilight hung around the 
shoulders of the hills, the west was 
rapidly losing its crimson honours, 
and Hesperus, “ leader of the starry 
host,”” shone out brightly from the 
fine blue sky. Pausing for a moment 
to gaze on its sparkling beauty, the 
days of old and the lines of Sappho 
awoke to mind, and reciting the ten- 
der fragment— 


“ Eomege mavra pegsic’”— 


I sauntered leisurely through the quiet 
of evening. Alas! there was no liv- 
ing being to welcome my return! I 
had nought on earth to wish for, no- 
thing to expect—there were none to 
welcome my steps to the evening 
threshold ! 


XVIII. 


* So passeth in the passing of a day, 
Of mortal life the leafe, the bud, the flowre ; 
No more doth flourish after first decay.’””-—SPENSER. 


It is time for me to draw these 
melancholy reminiscences to a close. 
Perhaps, unconsciously to myself, 
the spirit of egotism has dictated 
them; but if so, it is not a selfish- 
ness that by communication looks for 
direct sympathy, for these sheets 
shall not see the light, until years 
after I have passed away. In glancing 
over them, it strikes me as only ne- 
cessary to add a few particulars. 

After my return from the conti- 
nent, I paid a visit to the grave of 
her, who had been to me as the light 
of life, the lovely, the adored, the— 
alas! epithets are vain—to the grave 
of Anna Singleton. Standing there 
my spirit was absorbed in the past, 
and when I came to a consciousness 
of my utter isolation, “ I dropped a 
few hot tears, but wiped them soon.” 
My grave will be made beside hers ; 
for I do not think that my spirit could 
find repose, were my ashes any other 
where deposited. 


Bennet never returned to his native 
country. He grew-very rich, and got 
high up in the army; but he never 
married, a circumstance which glad- 
dened the hearts of several cousins 
and second cousins in the shape of 
post-obit remembrances. 

Shall I divulge it? Why not? The 
living have passed away, and none 
remain to whom the disclosure can 
cost a thoughtful sigh. 

On the morning that I left my re- 
sidence in England for the continent, 
a packet was delivered me. On break- 
ing the outer seal, I found written 
inside the envelope. ‘* The enclosed 
must not be perused for three years. 
aon” 

It is needless to say, with what 
care this letter was preserved, and 
how anxiously I awaited the coming 
round of the period at which I was 
at liberty to examine its contents. 
My anxiety was heightened instead 
of being diminished by hearing, what 
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indeed grieved me to the core, but 
surprised me not much, that during 
the following winter Anne Austen 
had been translated to a happier and 
better world. 

When the time did at length come 
round I was residing in Switzerland. 
Taking the preciously preserved 
packet with me, I went out on the 
beautiful morning of the fourteenth of 
June, an anniversary to me thence 
and for ever sacred, and in the arbour 
at the foot of my garden, broke the 
seal with a trembling hand, and read 
as follows :— 


« Austen Park, June 14, 17—. 

“ Sir;—Were it not from the know- 
ledge, that long ere your eyes peruse this 
blotted scrawl, the hand that traced it 
shall have been cold in the tomb, I 
would have preferred leaving my sorrows 
without a record, and carrying them to 
another world within my shut and silent 
heart. As it is, I fear this proceeding is 
only to lower me in your estimation, and 
to exhibit my woman’s weakness. Beit so. 
If to love is to have sinned—oh, let it be, 
that to have suffered for my frailty, should 
plead my atonement! 

“ Startle not at this unfeminine confes- 
sion. Itis such as I know you are un- 
prepared for,—as you imagined my affec- 
tions were centred in another. No—no— 
that was not the case. Mr. Curtis, although 
a favourite with my father, never was so 
with me; and with the above declaration 
before you, it is needless that I should be 
more explicit for my reasons in declining 
the proposals of my cousin Bennet. 

“If I had not accidentally heard of your 
early bereavement, and of your resolution 
of shutting up your heart for ever to the 
smiles of woman, perhaps I should not have 
had the hardihood to pen this letter; but 
from that hour a similar vow was mine, 
and, knowing as I did, that change in a 
spirit like mine was incompatible with its 
nature, my determination was taken with- 
out much difficulty. 

“ Pardon my calling downa farewell bless- 
ingon your head, and when you read this, 
may it come to your heartin tranquil plea- 
sure, although the voice that now implores 
it, shall have been long since quenched 
and for ever.” 

“ ANNE AUSTEN.” 


The emotions which the perusal of 
this epistle created within me are in- 
describable. A new light dawned 
over my bewildered path. The pure 
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spirit that had so confidingly reposed 
in me had long before ascended to a 
more congenial region; and in the 
prostration of my faculties, I felt that 
being had been given me, not only 
that I might be miserable myself, but 
that I might blight all within the 
sphere of my baleful influence. 

When I recalled the only days of 
my heart’s true happiness, when, 
loving and beloved by Anna Single- 
ton, a gleam of sunshine pervaded 
the world, which it soon lost for ever, 
I felt as if the romance of life had 
only been shewn me, that I might 
more awfully suffer under its cold 
and dread realities ; and that turning 
from the coffin, which contained her 
ashes, memory might more bewitch- 
ingly restore her to my mind’s eye, 
in the radiance of consummate 
beauty. 

It is vain to pray that the past were 
restored—that the days were back, 
when the heart could thrill, and bend, 
and melt, as it then thrilled, softened, 
and expanded in its love of the bright 
and beautiful—that its feelings were 
re-purified from the world’s conta- 
mination, and its rebound to the 
impressions of pleasure as lively. 
There is no second spring in human 
life; neither threats nor tears can 
recall the fleet angel of time. When 
the autumn of life fades into the sere 
and yellow leaf, the vista of death is 
the only one, through which we can 
look, in the true hope of more bril- 
liant suns and a serener existence. 

What more remains for me on 
earth, but to prepare for the great 
change that awaits me, and which, 
in the usual course of nature, cannot 
be at a great distance. Fondly would 
I hope, that tears shed in secret-— 
the privations which I have under- 
gone, and which mock the greatest 
austerities suffered by :the most rigid 
anchorite—and the contrition of a 
penitent spirit—have blotted out 
from the great book the faults and 
tollies of my immature years, and 
that the Author of all being will not 
reject utterly the offering of a heart, 
which, while it bleeds with gratitude 
and love, relies on a goodness which 
is at once sublime and boundless. 
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“7HE GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS tuivgrary cHaRActTers.” 
No. VI. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


On the opposite page is old Sir Peveril! Many a time has he figured on 
canvas or paper, in stone, bronze, or plaster, in oil or water-colours, litho- 
graphed, copper-plated, mezzotinted, in all the variety of manner that the 
art of the sculptor, the founder, the modeller, the painter, the etcher, the 
engraver, the whole tribe of the imitators of the face divine, could display 
him. He has hung in the chamber of kings, and decorated the door of the 
ale-house—has graced the boudoir of beauty, and perambulated the streets 
borne upon the head of a swarthy Italian pedlar. He has been depicted in all 
moods and all postures; but we venture to say, that the Baronet, as he really 
looks, was never so exactly put before the public as we now see him. 

There he is, sauntering about his grounds, with his Lowland bonnet in his 
hand, dressed in his old green shooting-jacket, telling old stories of every 
stone and bush, and tree and stream, in sight—tales of battles and raids—or 
ghosts and fairies, as the case may be, of the days of yore, 

~ “Ere Scotland’s griefs began, 
When every man you met had killed his man !” 


Every thing is correct in the picture, from the peak of his head down to his 
very cudgel; and if the dogs are not as authentic altogether as their master, 
they may serve as types to show that he is fond of being so attended. 

If we could write in the manner of fine writers—which, thank Heaven! 
we cannot—we should say much about the aerial attendants who lackey his 
head, as the dogs do his heels. Stoddart, or, if not, somebody else, has 
drawn a picture, which has been engraved in some of the Annuals, of the 
dreams of the infant Shakspeare. High in the clouds we behold, exhibiting 
themselves in his sleep, to the mental eye of the future poet, the goodly 
company of Hamlet and Jack Falstaff, Richard and Ophelia, Othello and 
Juliet, and ‘‘ many more too long.” ‘This glorious gallery is, indeeu, un- 
approachable ; but still, from the head depicted upon the opposite leaf, 
sprung Rebecca and Marmion, Die Vernon and Dugald Dalgetty, the Baron of 
Bradwardine and Flora M‘Ivor, Nicol Jarvie and Claverhouse, Meg Merrilies 
and Jeanie Deans, Caleb Bailderstone and the Master of Ravenswood—the list 
is not half exhausted, but we must stop—visions of pathos and fun, of 
honour and conviviality, of grace and grotesqueness, of all that is grand or 
droll, or mad or shrewd, or merry or melancholy, or valiant or prudent, or 
boisterous or meditative, or pious or profane, in the history of mankind— 


“Who can his miracles declare ?”’ 


It is, indeed, idle to be wasting one’s time in cataloguing the dramatis 
person of the Waverley Novels, or their predecessors in rhyme, which are 
familiar as household words— 

“ From sunny India to the Pole.” 


Long may he continue to “ feed us with good things,” even though, unlike 
the days of the Chaldee MS., every body now knoweth whence they come; 
and having, by the unprecedented sale of his “ series * got rid of difficulties, 
in which it was a thousand pities he should have ever been involved, may 
he be enabled, for the remainder of his life—a thousand years, as the Spa- 
niards say—to whisk his stick over his shouléer, with untroubled heart, in 
the manner of Corporal Trim, as follows— 








Cat 
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THOUGHTS ON HISTORY. 


Cio was figured by the ancients as 
the eldest daughter of Memory, and 
chief of the Muses; which dignity, 
whether we regard the essential qua- 
lities of her art, or its practice and 
acceptance among men, we shall still 
find to have been fitly bestowed. His- 
tory, as it lies at the root of all science, 
is also the first distinct product of 
man’s spiritual nature; his earliest 
expression of what can be called 
Thought. It is a looking both before 
and after; as, indeed, the coming Time 
already waits, unseen, yet definitely 
shaped, predetermined, and inevitable, 
in the Time to come ; and only by the 
combination of both is the meaning 
of either completed. The Sibylline 
Books, though old, are not the oldest. 
Some nations have prophecy, some 
have not: but, of all mankind, there 
is no tribe so rude that it has not at- 
tempted History, though several have 
not arithmetic enough to count Five. 
History has been written with quipo- 
threads, with feather pictures, with 
wampum-belts; still oftener with 
earth-mounds and monumental stone- 
heaps, whether as pyramid or cairn ; 
for the Celt and the Copt, the Red man 
as well as the White, lives between 
two eternities, and, warring against 
Oblivion, he would fain unite himself 
in clear conscious relation, as in dim 
unconscious relation he is already 
united, with the whole Future and 
the whole Past. 

A talent for History may be said to 
be born with us, as our chief inherit- 
ance. Ina certain sense all men are 
historians. Is not every memory writ- 
ten quite full with Annals, wherein 
joy and mourning, conquest and loss, 
manifoldly alternate; and, with or 
without philosophy, the whole for- 
tunes of one little inward Kingdom, 
and all its politics foreign and domes- 
tic, stand ineffaceably recorded? Our 
very speech is curiously historical. 
Most men, you may observe, speak 
only to narrate; not in imparting 
what they have thought, which in- 
deed were often a very small matter, 
but in exhibiting what they have un- 
dergone or seen, which is a quite un- 
limited one, do talkers dilate. Cut 
us Off from Narrative, how would the 
Stream of conversation, even among 
the wisest, languish into detached 
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handfuls, and among the foolish ut- 
terly evaporate! Thus, as we do no- 
thing but enact History, we say little 
but recite it; nay, rather, in that 
widest sense, our whole spiritual life 
is built thereon. For, strictly consi- 
dered, what is all Knowledge too 
but recorded Experience, and a pro- 
duct of History ; of which, therefore, 
Reasoning and Belief, no less than 
Action and Passion, are essential ma- 
terials ? 

Under a limited, and the only prac- 
ticable shape, History proper, that 
part of History which treats of re- 
markable action, has, in all modern 
as well as ancient times, ranked 
among the highest arts, and perhaps 
never stood higher than in these times 
of ours. For whereas, of old, the 
charm of History lay chiefly in gra- 
tifying our common appetite for the 
wonderful, for the unknown; and her 
office was but as that of a Minstrel and 
Story-teller, she has now farther be- 
come a Schoolmistress, and professes 
to instruct in gratifying. Whether, 
with the stateliness of that venerable 
character, she may not have taken up 
something of its austerity and frigi- 
dity ; whether, in the logical terseness 
of a Hume or Robertson, the grace- 
ful ease and gay pictorial heartiness 
of a Herodotus or Froissart may not 
be wanting, is not the question for us 
here. Enough that all learners, all 
inquiring minds of every order, are 
gathered round her footstool, and re- 
verently pondering her lessons, as the 
true basis of Wisdom. Poetry, Divi- 
nity, Politics, Physics, have each 
their adherents and adversaries; each 
little guild supporting a defensive 
and offensive war for its own spe- 
cial domain; while the domain of 
History is as a Free Emporium, 
where all these belligerents peace- 
ably meet and furnish themselves ; 
and Sentimentalist and Utilitarian, 
Sceptic and Theologian, with one 
voice advise us: Examine History, 
for it is ‘ Philosophy teaching by Ex- 
perience.’ 

Far be it from us to disparage such 
teaching, the very attempt at which 
must be precious. Neither shall we 
too rigidly inquire, how much it 
has hitherto profited ? Whether most 
of what little practical wisdom men 
2G 
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have, has come from study of profess- 
ed History, or from other less boasted 
sources, whereby, as matters now 
stand, a Marlborough may become 
great in the world’s business, with 
no History save what he derives from 
Shakspeare’s Plays? Nay, whether, 
in that same teaching by Experience, 
historical Philosophy has yet pro- 
perly deciphered the first element of 
all science in this kind? What is the 
aim and significance of that wondrous 
changeful life it investigates and 
paints? Whence the course of man’s 
destinies in this Earth originated, and 
whither they are tending? Or indeed, 
if they have any course and tendency, 
are really guided forward by an un- 
seen mysterious Wisdom, or only 
circle in blind mazes without recog- 
nisable guidance? Which questions, 
altogether fundamental, one might 
think, in any Philosophy of History, 
have, since the era when Monkish 
Annalists were wont to answer them 
by the long-ago extinguished light of 
their Missal and Breviary, been by 
most philosophical Historians only 
glanced at dubiously, and from afar ; 
by many, not so much as glanced at. 
The truth is, two difficulties, never 
wholly surmountable, lie in the way. 
Before philosophy can teach by Ex- 
perience, the Philosophy has to be in 
readiness, the Experience must be ga- 
thered and intelligibly recorded. Now, 
overlooking the former consideration, 
and with regard only to the latter, let 
any one who has examined the cur- 
rent of human affairs, and how intri- 
cate, perplexed, unfathomable, even 
when seen into with our own eyes, are 
their thousandfold, blending move- 
ments, say whether the true repre- 
senting of it is easy or impossible. 
Social Life is the aggregate of all the 
individual men’s Lives who constitute 
society ; History is the essence of in- 
numerable Biographies. But if one 
Biography, nay our own Biography, 
study and recapitulate it as we may, 
remains in so many points unintelli- 
gible to us, how much more must 
these million, the very facts of which, 
to say nothing of the purport of them, 
we know not, and cannot know! 
Neither will it adequately avail us 
to assert that the general inward con- 
dition of Life is the same in all ages ; 
and that only the remarkable devia- 
tions from the common endowment, 
and common lot, and the more im- 
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portant variations which the out- 
ward figure of Life has from time to 
time undergone, deserve memory and 
record. The inward condition of Life, 
it may rather be affirmed, the consci- 
ous or half-conscious aim of man- 
kind, so far as men are not mere 
digesting machines, is the same in 
no two ages; neither are the more 
important outward variations easy 
to fix on, or always well capable 
of representation. Which was the 
greater innovator, which was the 
more important personage in man’s 
history, he who first led armies over 
the Alps, and gained the victories of 
Canne and Thrasymene; orthe name- 
less boor who first hammered out for 
himself an iron spade? When the 
oak tree is felled, the whole forest 
echoes with it; but a hundred acorns 
are planted silently by some unno- 
ticed breeze. Battles and war-tu- 
mults, which for the time din every 
ear, and with joy or terror intoxicate 
every heart, pass away like tavern- 
brawls ; and, except some few Mara- 
thons and Morgartens, are remem- 
bered by accident, not by desert. 
Laws themselves, political Constitu- 
tions, are not our Life, but only the 
house wherein our Life is led: nay, 
they are but the bare walls of the 
house ; all whose essential furniture, 
the inventions and traditions, and 
daily habits that regulate and sup- 
port our existence, are the work not 
of Dracos and Hampdens, but of 
Pheenician mariners, of Italian ma- 
sons and Saxon metallurgists, of phi- 
losophers, alchemists, prophets, and 
all the long forgotten train of artists 
and artisans ; who from the first have 
been jointly teaching us how to think 
and how to act, how to rule over 
spiritual and over physical Nature. 
Well may we say that of our History 
the more important part is lost with- 
out recovery, and—as thanksgivings 
were once wont to be offered for un- 
recognised mercies—look with reve- 
rence into the dark, untenanted places 
of the past, where, in formless obli- 
vion, our chief benefactors, with all 
their sedulous endeavours, but not 
with the fruit of these, lie entombed. 

So imperfect is that same Experi- 
ence, by which Philosophy is to teach. 
Nay, even with regard to those oc- 
currences that do stand recorded, 
that, at their origin, have seemed 
worthy of record, and the summary 
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of which constitutes what we now 
call History, is not our understanding 
of them altogether incomplete ; is it 
even possible to represent them as 
they were? The old story of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s looking from his prison 
window, on some street tumult, which 
afterwards three witnesses reported 
in three different ways, himself dif- 
fering from them all, is still a true 
lesson for us. Consider how it is that 
historical documents and records ori- 
ginate ; even honest records, where 
the reporters were unbiassed by per- 
sonal regard; a case which, where no- 
thing more were wanted, must ever 
be among the rarest. The real lead- 
ing features of an historical transac- 
tion, those movements that essen- 
tially characterise it, and alone de- 
serve to be recorded, are nowise the 
foremost to be noted: At first, among 
the various witnesses, who are also 
parties interested, there is only vague 
wonder, and fear or hope, and the 
noise of Rumour’s thousand tongues; 
till, after a season, the conflict of tes- 
timonies has subsided into some ge- 
neral issue ; and then it is settled, by 
majority of votes, that such and such 
a “ Crossing of the Rubicon,” an 
“Impeachment of Strafford,” a‘‘Con- 
vocation of the Notables,” are epochs 
in the world’s history, cardinal points 
on which grand world-revolutions 
have hinged. Suppose, however, that 
the majority of votes was all wrong ; 
that the real cardinal points lay far 
deeper, anv had been passed over un- 
noticed because no Seer, but only 
mere Onlo»xers, chanced to be there ! 
Our clock strikes when there is a 
change from hour to hour; but no 
hammer in the Horologe of Time peals 
through the universe, when there is 
a change from EratoEra. Men un- 
derstand not what is among their 
hands : as calmness is the character- 
istic of strength, so the weightiest 
causes may be the most silent. It is, 
in no case, the real historical Tran- 
saction, but only some more or Jess 
plausible scheme and theory of the 
Transaction, or the harmonized result 
of many such schemes, each varying 
from the other, and all varying from 
Truth, that we can ever hope to be- 
hold. 

Nay, were our faculty of insight 
into passing things never so com- 
plete, there is still a fatal discrepancy 
between our manner of observing 
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these, and their manner of occurring. 
The most gifted man can observe, 
still more can record, only the series 
of his own impressions : his observa- 
tion, therefore, to say nothing of its 
other imperfections, must be succes- 
sive, while the things done were often 
simultaneous ; the things done were 
not a series, but a group. It is not 
in acted, as it is in written History : 
actual events are nowise so simply re- 
lated to each other as parent and off- 
spring are; every single event is the 
offspring not of one, but of all other 
events, prior or contemporaneous, 
and will in its turn combine with all 
others to give birth to new: it is an 
ever-living, ever-working Chaos of 
Being, wherein shape after shape bo- 
dies itself forth from innumerable 
elements. And this Chaos, bound- 
less as the habitation and duration 
of man, unfathomable as the soul and 
destiny of man, is what the historian 
will depict, and scientifically gauge, 
we may say, by threading it with 
single lines of a few ells in length! 
For as all Action is, by its nature, to 
be figured as extended in breadth, 
and in depth, as well as in length; 
that is to say, is based on Passion 
and Mystery, if we investigate its 
origin; and spreads abroad on all 
hands, modifying and modified; as 
well as advances towards completion, 
so—all Narrative is, by its nature, of 
only one dimension ; only travels for- 
ward towards one, or towards succes- 
sive points: Narrative is linear, Ac- 
tion is solid. Alas, for our “ chains,”’ 
or chainlets, of ‘‘ causes and effects,”’ 
which we so assiduously track through 
certain hand-breadths of years and 
square miles, when the whole is a 
broad, deep Immensity, and each 
atom is ‘‘ chained” and completed 
with all! Truly, if History is Philo- 
sophy teaching by Experience, the 
writer fitted to compose history is 
hitherto an unknown man. The Ex- 
perience itself would require All- 
knowledge to record it, were the All- 
wisdom needful for such Philosophy 
as would interpret it, to be had for 
asking. Better were it that mere 
earthly Historians should lower such 
pretensions, more suitable for Om- 
niscience than for human science; 
and aiming only at some picture of 
the things acted, which picture itself 
will at best be a poor approximation, 
leave the inscrutable purport of them 
26 2 
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an acknowledged secret ; or, at most, 
in reverent Faith, far different from 
that teaching of Philosophy, pause 
over the mysterious vestiges of Him, 
whose path is in the great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveals, 
but only all History, and in Eternity, 
will clearly reveal. 

Such considerations truly were of 
small profit, did they, instead of 
teaching us vigilance and reverent 
humility in our inquiries into History, 
abate our esteem for them, or discou- 
rage us from unweariedly prosecut- 
ingthem. Let us search more and 
more into the Past; let all men ex- 
plore it, as the true fountain of know- 
ledge; by whose light alone, con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed, 
can the Present and the Future be in- 
terpreted or guessed at. For though 
the whole meaning lies far beyond 
our ken; yet in that complex Manu- 
script, covered over with formless, 
inextricably entangled, unknown cha- 
racters,—nay, which is a Palimpsest, 
and had once prophetic writing, still 
dimly legible there,—some letters, 
some words, may be deciphered ; and 
if no complete Philosophy, here and 
there an intelligible precept, available 
in practice, be gathered, well under- 
standing, in the mean while, that it 
is only a little portion we have deci- 
phered, that much still remains to be 
interpreted; that history is a real pro- 
phetic Manuscript, and can be fully 
interpreted by no man. 

But the Artist in History may be 
distinguished from the Artisan in His- 
tory; for here, as in all other pro- 
vinces, there are Artists and Artisans; 
men who labour mechanically in a de- 
partment, without eye for the Whole, 
not feeling that there is a Whole; and 
men who inform and ennoble the 
humblest department with an Idea of 
the Whole, and habitually know that 
only in the Whole is the Partial to be 
truly discerned. The proceedings, 
and the duties of these two, in regard 
to History, must be altogether diffe- 
rent. Not, indeed, that each has not 
a real worth, in his several degree. 
The simple Husbandman can till his 
field, and by knowledge he has gained 
of its soil, sow it with the fit grain, 
though the deep rocks and central 
fires are unknown to him: his little 
crop hangs under and over the fir- 
mament of stars, and sails through 
whole untracked celestial spaces, be- 
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tween Aries and Libra; nevertheless, 
it ripens for him in due season, and 
he gathers it safe into his barn. As 
a Husbandman he is blameless in dis- 
regarding those higher wonders ; but 
as a Thinker, and faithful inquirer 
into nature, he were wrong. So like- 
wise is it with the Historian, who 
examines some special aspect of His- 
tory, and from this or that combina- 
tion of circumstances, political, mo- 
ral, economical, and the issues it has 
led to, infers that such and such pro- 
perties belong to human society, and 
that the like circumstances will pro- 
duce the like issue; which inference, 
if other trials confirm it, must be held 
true and practically valuable. He is 
wrong only, and an Artisan, when he 
fancies that these properties, disco- 
vered or discoverable, exhaust the 
matter, and sees not at every step 
that it is inexhaustible. 

However, that class of cause-and- 
effect speculators, with whom no 
wonder would remain wonderful, but 
all things in Heaven and Earth must 
be ‘‘computed and accounted for ;” 
and even the Unknown, the Infinite, 
in man’s life, had, under the words 
Enthusiasm, Superstition, Spirit of 
the age, and so forth, obtained, as it 
were, an algebraical symbol and given 
value,—have now well-nigh played 
their part in European culture; and 
may be considered, as in most coun- 
tries, even in England itself, where 
they linger the latest, verging to- 
wards extinction. He who reads the 
inscrutable Book of Nature, as if it 
were a Merchant’s Ledger, is justly 
suspected of having never seen that 
Book, but only some school Synopsis 
thereof ; from which, if taken for the 
real Book, more error than insight 
is to be derived. 

Doubtless, also, it is with a growing 
feeling of the infinite natureof history, 
that in these times, the old principle, 
Division of Labour, has been so widely 
applied to it. The political Histo- 
rian, once almost the sole cultivatorof 
History, has now found various asso- 
ciates, who strive to elucidate other 
phases of human Life; of which, as 
hinted above, the political conditions 
it is passed under, are but one; and 
though the primary, perhaps not the 
most important, of the many out- 
ward arrangements. Of this historian 
himself, moreover, in his own special 
department, new and higher things 
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are now beginning to be expected. 
From of old, it was too often to be 
reproachfully observed of him, that 
he dwelt with disproportionate fond- 
ness in Senate-houses, in Battle-fields, 
nay, even in Kings’ Antechambers ; 
forgetting, that far away from such 
scenes, the mighty tide of Thought 
and Action was still rolling on its 
wondrous course, in gloom and 
brightness ; and in its thousand re- 
mote valleys, a whole world of Exist- 
ence, with or without an earthly sun 
of Happiness to warm it, with or 
without a heavenly sun of Holiness 
to purify and sanctify it, was blos- 
soming and fading, whether the “ fa- 
mous victory” were won or lost. The 
time seems coming when much of 
this must be amended; and he who 
sees no world but that of courts and 
camps; and writes only how soldiers 
were drilled and shot, and how this 
ministerial conjuror out-conjured that 
other, and then guided, or at least 
held, something which he called the 
rudder of government, but which 
was rather the spigot of Taxation, 
wherewith, in place of steering, he 
could tap, and the more cunningly 
the nearer the lees—will pass for a 
more or less instructive Gazetteer, but 
will no longer be called a Historian. 

However, the Political Historian, 
were his work performed with all 
conceivable perfection, can accom- 
plish but a part, and still leaves 
room for numerous fellow-labourers. 
Foremost among these comes the 
Ecclesiastical Historian ; endeavour- 
ing, with catholic or sectarian view, 
to trace the progress of the Church, 
of that portion of the social esta- 
blishments, which respects our reli- 
gious condition, as the other portion 
does our civil, or rather, in the long 
run, our economical condition. Right- 
ly conducted, this department were 
undoubtedly the more important of 
the two; inasmuch as it concerns us 
more to understand how man’s moral 
well-being had been and might be 
promoted, than to understand in the 
like sort his physical well-being; 
which latter is ultimately the aim of 
all political arrangements. For the 
physically happiest is simply the 
safest, the strongest ; and, in all con- 
ditions of Government, Power (whe- 
ther of wealth as in these days, or of 
arms and adherents as in old days,) 
‘8 the only outward emblem and pur- 
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chase-money of Good. True Good, 
however, unless we reckon Pleasure 
synonymous with it, is said to be 
rarely, or. rather never, offered for 
sale in the market where that even 
passes current. So that, for man’s 
true advantage, not the outward 
condition of his life, but the inward 
and spiritual, is of prime influence ; 
not the form of Government he lives 
under, and the power he can accu- 
mulate there, but the Church he is a 
member of, and the degree of moral 
Elevation he can acquire by means of 
its instruction. Church History, then, 
did it speak wisely, would have mo- 
mentous secrets to teach us: nay, in 
its highest degree, it were a sort of 
continued Holy Writ; our sacred 
books, being, indeed, only a History 
of the primeval Church, as it first 
arose in man’s soul, and symbolically 
embodied itself in his external life. 
How far our actual Church Historians 
fall below such unattainable stand- 
ards, nay, below quite attainable ap- 
proximations thereto, we need not 
point out. Of the Ecclesiastical His- 
torian we have to complain, as we 
did of his Political fellow-craftsman, 
that his inquiries turn rather on the 
outward mechanism, the mere hulls 
and superficial accidents of the ob- 
ject, than on the object itself; as if 
the church lay in Bishops’ Chapter- 
houses, and Ecumenic Council Halls, 
and Cardinals’ Conclaves, and not far 
more in the hearts of Believing Men, 
in whose walk and conversation as 
influenced thereby, its chief manifes- 
tations were to be looked for, and its 
progress or decline ascertained. The 
History of the Church is a History of 
the Invisible as well as of the Visible 
Church; which latter, if disjoined 
from the former, is but a vacant edi- 
fice; gilded, it may be, and over- 
hung with old votive gifts, yet use- 
less, nay, pestilentially unclean; to 
write whose history is less important 
than to forward its downfall. 

Of a less ambitious character are 
the Histories that relate to special se- 
parate provinces of human Action; to 
Sciences, Practical Arts, Institutions, 
and the like; matters which do not 
imply an epitome of man’s whole in- 
terest and form of life; but wherein, 
though each is still connected with 
all, the spirit of each, at least its 
material results, may be in some de- 
gree evolved without so strict refer- 
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ence to that of the others. Highest 
in dignity and difficulty, under this 
head, would be our histories of Phi- 
losophy, of man’s opinions and theo- 
ries respecting the nature of his Being, 
and relations to the Universe Visible 
and Invisible; which History, indeed, 
were it fitly treated, or fit for right 
treatment, would be a province of 
Church History ; the logical or dog- 
matical province of it; for Philoso- 
phy, in its true sense, is or should be 
the soul, of which Religion, Worship, 
is the body; in the healthy state of 
things the Philosopher and Priest 
were one and the same. But Philo- 
sophy itself is far enough from wear- 
ing this character; neither have its 
Historians been men, generally speak- 
ing, that could in the smallest degree 
approximate it thereto. Scarcely since 
the rude era of the Magi and Druids 
has that same healthy identification 
of Priest and Philosopher had place 
in any country: but rather the wor- 
ship of divine things and the scien- 
tific investigation “of divine things 
have been in quite different hands, 
their relations not friendly but hos- 
tile. Neither have the Briickers and 
Biihles, to say nothing of the many 
unhappy Enfields who have treated 
of that latter department, been more 
than barren reporters, often unintel- 
ligent and unintelligible reporters, of 
the doctrine uttered, without force to 
discover how the doctrine originated, 
or what reference it bore to its time 
and country, to the spiritual position 
of mankind there and then. Nay, 
such a task did not perhaps lie before 
them, as a thing to be attempted. 
Art, also, and Literature are inti- 
mately blended with Religion; as it 
were outworks and abutments, by 
which that highest pinnacle in our 
inward world gradually connects it- 
self with the general level, and be- 
comes accessible therefrom. He who 
should write a proper History of Poe- 
try, would depict for us the succes- 
sive Revelations which man had ob- 
tained of the Spirit of Nature ; under 
what aspects he had caught and en- 
deavoured to body forth some glimpse 
of that unspeakable Beauty, which in 
its highest clearness is Religion, is the 
inspiration of a Prophet, yet in one 
of the other degree must inspire 
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every true Singer, were his theme 
never so humble. We should see by 
what steps men had ascended to the 
Temple; how near they had ap- 
proached ; by what ill hap they had, 
for long periods, turned away from 
it, and grovelled on the plain with 
no music in the air, or blindly strug- 
gled towards other heights. That 
among all our Eichhorns and War- 
tons there is no such Historian, must 
be too clearto every one. Nevertheless 
let us not despair of far nearer ap- 
proaches to that excellence. Above 
all let us keep the Ideal of it ever in 
our eye; for thereby alone have we 
even a chance to reach it. 

Our histories of Laws and Consti- 
tutions, wherein many a Montesquieu 
and Hallam has laboured with ac- 
ceptance, are of a much simpler na- 
ture, yet deep enough if thoroughly 
investigated; and useful, when au- 
thentic, even with little depth. Then 
we have Histories of Medicine, of 
Mathematics, of Astronomy, Com- 
merce, Chivalry, Monkery ; and,Go- 
guets and Beckmanns have come 
forward with what might be the most 
bountiful contribution of all, a His- 
tory of Inventions. Of all which 
sorts, and many more not here enu- 
merated, not yet devised and put in 
practice, the merit and the proper 
scheme may require no exposition. 

In this manner, though, as above 
remarked, all Action is extended three 
ways, and the general sum of human 
Action is a whole Universe, with all 
limits of it unknown, does History 
strive by running path after path, 
through the Impassable, in manifold 
directions and intersections, to secure 
for us some oversight of the Whole; 
in which endeavour, if each Historian 
look well around him from his path, 
tracking it out with the eye, not, as 
is more common, with the nose, he 
may at last prove not altogether un- 
successful, Praying only that in- 
creased division of labour do not here 
as elsewhere, aggravate our already 
strong Mechanical tendencies, so that 
in the manual dexterity for parts we 
lose all command over the whole; 
and the hope of any Philosophy of 
History be farther off than ever, let 
us all wish her great, and greater 
success. 
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MACHINERY AND THE MANUFACTURING SYSTEM. 


Ar the present moment, when many 
of those fostering and protective 
laws, under which the manufactures 
of this country have reached their 
present eminence, are gradually dis- 
appearing from the statute books, it 
may not be uninstructive to enquire 
how far this new policy is founded in 
wisdom, or whether it have not a 
tendency to sacrifice one interest to 
another, destroy those sources of 
wealth which it is its professed object 
to render more prolific, and ultimately 
not only accelerate the ruin of the 
manufacturing interest, but under- 
mine the independence of the coun- 
try. In looking at this subject in all 
its bearings, it is our duty to recol- 
lect en passant, that the political baro- 
meter does not indicate that fair wea- 
ther and calm sunshine in which the 
ingenious artisan is enabled to pursue 
his labours uninterruptedly ; nor does 
it indicate that perennial tranquillity 
in which there is no foreign enemy to 
intercept the adventure of his em- 
ployer, nor domestic incendiary to 
destroy the implements of his handi- 
craft. Far different is the prospect 
before us. A new revolution has 
burst forth upon Europe. Dynasties 
are swept away in a night; foreign 
treaties, and foreign guarantees* are 
disregarded ; and from the Dnieper 
to the Zuyder-Zee we perceive all the 
gathering elements of a terrible con- 
vulsion. 

From the reign of his Highness the 
Lord Protector of England, Oliver 
Cromwell, to a very recent period, it 
had been the policy of this country 
to legislate upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of security ; to place the com- 
merce and trade of England upon 
bases which assured the utmost pos- 
sible independence ; which identified 
the manufacturer and the artisan with 
the general welfare, and made them 
look to home alone for encourage- 
ment and sustenance. They were 
instructed by experience and by the 
laws, to place no dependence on fo- 
reign markets—to eschew the folly 
of relying upon the fortuitous profits 
of a Leipsic fair, or running the 
hazard of the workhouse in case the 


citizens of Hamburgh should shut 
their ports. It was not during that 
period a question of prosperity or ruin 
with the manufacturer, whether the 
demand for opium in China was on 
the increase or decrease, or whether 
a foreign state raised its tariff ten, or 
lowered it five per cent. He enjoyed 
the monopoly of the home market. 
Every branch of trade was equally 
encouraged and protected. Nothing 
was imported that could be produced 
by native skill or industry; and, in 
addition to this, many foreign articles 
were prohibited, on the ground that 
substitutes could be found at home. 
The Englishman was merry over his 
brown ale, and sighed not like a 
modern cockney for chablis or cham- 
bertin. New sources of wealth were 
discovered, and new occupations de- 
vised. The Dutch had for a long 
period been eminently successful in 
their fisheries, and had laid, as they 
say themselves, the foundations of 
Amsterdam on the bones of herrings 
caught on the shores of Scotland. 
The statesmen of England, and the 
skill of our native seamen, soon de- 
stroyed that monopoly. Encourage- 
ment was held out, bounties were 
granted, nets were made, and in 
many instances distributed gratui- 
tously, and, thus tempted, our fisher- 
men learnt to skim the ocean, and 
carry its riches into our own mar- 
kets, till at length they rivalled their 
competitors, who had acquired wealth 
while they slumbered in ignorance. 
This was the act of the govern- 
ment, not the native and innate en- 
terprize of the people. The source 
of wealth was pointed out by the 
same hand which held the bounty 
and the reward. In a similar way 
the silk manufacture was introduced, 
encouraged, and brought to perfec- 
tion. The art of dying was im- 
proved by the same means. The 
woollen trade was brought to its pre- 
sent palmy state under an exclusive 
policy. To encourage it, the mortal 
remains of our ancestors were not 
allowed to be interred till they were 
enshrouded in woollens by a penal 
act of parliament. The time was 


* England guaranteed that fundamental law of the Netherlands, against which the 


Belgians have revolted, 
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when we sent our lead ore to be 
smelted by our Dutch neighbours. 
This was put an end to by a prohibi- 
tory law, and at a later period the 
import of Swedish iron was taxed in 
order to encourage that which lay 
unsunned and unwarmed in the 
bowels of Warwickshire and Staf- 
fordshire. Is there any man so dull 
as to believe, that the stone and tea 
ware that now so deservedly bears 
the name of Wedgewood, could have 
been brought to so high a state of 
perfection, if Dutch delf had not 
been enormously taxed, and after- 
wards virtually excluded. The cotton 
manufactures, fostered by the inge- 
nuity of the silk weavers, the same 
Protestant race whom proscription 
drove into England, soon started 
into existence under the same pro- 
tective, and as it is now insolently 
called “‘ barbarous” policy. In short, 
we should never have been a manu- 
facturing nation—nor have reached 
our present enviable elevation—nor 
have been more than mere cart- 
wrights, corn-growers, salmon fishers, 
sheep-feeders, and goatherds, but for 
that exclusive system that is now the 
jest and the reproach of a set of 
shallow pretenders and rush-light 
philosophers, who luxuriate upon the 
muddy economy of the quack schools 
of Edinburgh. 

Such was the policy of our ances- 
tors before William Huskisson sat at 
the feet of Ramsay M‘Culloch, and 
before Lord Goderich, illumined in a 
conventicle, reduced the duty on 
cards and dice in order to encourage 
gambling, and who, at the same 
time, from evangelical motives, hurled 
damnation against state lotteries. 
Statesmen, in former times, legis- 
lated for difficulties which they had 
the sagacity to foresee, in the same 
way that a mariner rigs his vessel for 
the storm, not for the calm—for the 
hurricane and the surge, not merely 
for the gentle ripple, and the sweet 
zephyr of the south sighing in the 
orange grove. Statesmen, in former 
times, considered how far they could 
render England equally prosperous 
and independent—how far they could 
maintain her independence with the 
greatest possible share of foreign 
trade, and the taste for luxuries, 
which it creates and pampers, but 
who at the same time were prepared 
to interdict the enjoyment of these 
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luxuries, and the profits of such a 
trade, whenever they threatened to 
interfere with, or in any degree 
shackle, the national independence. 
It is remarkable, how closely the 
revolutionary fathers of the North 
American republic have adhered to 
this wise policy, even while our mo- 
dern statesmen have gradually been 
departing from it, and countenancing 
a system of the very opposite nature, 
merely because the ruling charlatans 
of the day have honoured it with the 
name of political science. The go- 
vernment of the United States, to 
their eternal credit, have never al- 
lowed themselves to be diverted from 
their real interests by any abstract 
rules of commerce. They knew that 
the farmers of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia could grow tobacco, and that 
the Carolinas could grow cotton 
better and cheaper than could be 
raised in any of our colonies, or in 
any other part of the world. They 
knew also, that the worthy people of 
Yorkshire and Birmingham could 
manufacture blankets and edge tools, 
broad cloth, and tin saucepans, better 
and cheaper than they, or any other 
of their allies could manufacture 
them; but they were not content 
with merely exchanging one article 
for another. Cheapness did not enter 
into their policy. Independence, in 
their estimation was more valuable 
than a mutually-beneficial trade ; 
and notwithstanding our superiority, 
they resolved to manufacture for 
themselves. They have succeeded. 
They make broad cloth and blankets, 
smelt iron, and manufacture knives 
and forks, fire-irons, cork screws, 
and metal buttons, not perhaps with 
so much art or elegance as these 
things are done here, but sufficiently 
so for their taste and the recherché no- 
tions of the aristocracy of Kentucky. 
And who dare deny that they are 
rapidly improving? They have emi- 
grant mechanics in abundance—wea- 
vers from all the seats of learning in 
England—razor-grinders and japan- 
ners from the colleges of Sheffield— 
artists from Wolverhampton and Kid- 
derminster—fashionable mathemati- 
cians of both sexes from Regent- 
street—professors from Dunstable 
and Coventry, and gentlemen of the 
press from Kilmainham and Vinegar- 
hill—in short, they are becoming a 
manufacturing nation, with all the 
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staple articles at hand, and a rapidly 
increasing population of consumers 
on all sides. 

But how different has been the 
policy of our modern Solons of Eng- 
land; different not only from that 
pursued by the Americans, but dif- 
ferent also from that which has 
raised England to the celebrity she 
enjoys, and the boasted riches she 
possesses! The present, and some 
of the former ministries of this coun- 
try, have introduced measures, cal- 
culated for a people never again to be 
afflicted by the scourge, or the pesti- 
lence of war; a people resolved at 
all hazards, and despite every morti- 
fication and insult, to maintain an 
ever enduring and interminable place. 
Mr. Canning and Lord Goderich, the 
Duke of Wellington, and the sub- 
servient parliaments and parasites 
of their several administrations, have 
legislated as if they were a society of 
millenarians ; as if they saw his high- 
ness, the devil, actually in chains; 
the tiger of the prophets caressing 
the kid, and the boors of Russia sit- 
ting at a love feast, with the gentle 
janizaries of the Sublime Porte. The 
great mass of the King’s subjects, to 
their shame and their misfortune be 
it spoken, have also, it would ap- 
pear, been martyrs of the same en- 
demic. The nostrums of what is 
called free trade, have been inva- 
riably based upon a free trade in 
corn. The manufacturing system has 
been carried so far, that the people 
do not seem to care under what king 
or constitution they live, or what 
portion of freedom is meted out to 
them, provided they be allowed to 
become the artificers of the corn 
growers of Poland and Pomerania. 
Give them but cheapcorn,and nothing 
else they seem to desire under Hea- 
ven. The independence of the coun- 
try is never once permitted to disturb 
the beatitude of their fertile imagi- 
nations ; namely, a quartern loaf at 
sixpence, instead of tenpence. For 
a saving of ninepence or a shilling 
per week, in the price of bread, we 
solemnly believe, the majority of the 
enlightened operatives of this coun- 
try, would sell themselves as slaves 
to Don Miguel, or the Emperor of 
all the Russias. Human abasement 
could be carried no farther than this. 
Distress, we admit, has done much ; 
but spurious philosophy and whig- 
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ish empiricism has done more to- 
wards producing this state of men- 
tal slavery and degraded ignorance. 
These men never considered that 
they were more dependent upon 
England in the ratio of seven to one, 
for the consumption of manufactures, 
than upon the whole of their foreign 
consumers put together. The foreign 
trade is a mere fraction, when com- 
pared with our internal and colonial 
consumption. The land is, despite 
all that quackery can advance to the 
contrary, still the chief source of 
wealth. The mine belongs to the 
owner of the soil; the fishery to the 
lord of the manor, whose property 
bounds the estuary or banks the 
river, and both are dependent upon 
the cultivator for that interchange 
of commodities, which enables the 
miner and fisher to earn the means 
of sustenance. But all these, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the mechani- 
cal publicist, ought to be sacrificed 
to his desire to import foreign corn. 
With characteristic modesty, he wish- 
es to avail himself of the demand of 
the home customer, while at the 
same time he prefers the produce of 
the foreigner, under circumstances 
which would militate to the ruin of 
the landowner and the domestic cul- 
tivator. Every interest is to be sa- 
crificed to the weaver, the nailer, 
the brass-founder, the carpet and 
blanket manufacturer, the spinner of 
twist, and the maker of cotton-hose 
and bandanas. 

Such has been the senseless and 
disgusting clamour, such the uncon- 
servative policy, which the manu- 
facturing interests have long defend- 
ed, and to which certain weak and 
superficial ministers have too readily 
listened. It was this clamour on the 
one hand, and ignorance on the other, 
which made Mr. Huskisson the ad- 
vocate of that policy, the fatal and 
pernicious effects of which Mr. Can- 
ning never dreamt of ; but which the 
former, premature as was his fate, 
and awful the judgment, yet lived to 
see. It was this clamour, superin- 
ducing this policy, which led to the 
alterations in the navigation laws ; to 
the disastrous orders in council, rela- 
tive to the West Indies, which Mr. 
Canning, himself, was compelled to 
repeal ; to the delusions and _ con- 
nived-at frauds of the corn averages ; 
to the tax upon corn, which the 
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Duke of Wellington out of office, op- 
posed, and adopted in office, but 
which yields a revenue without af- 
fording the slightest protection; to 
the silk duties which had to be mo- 
dified as soon as passed; to the 
invidious acts of reciprocity with 
France, which France took advan- 
tage of, to our material injury; to 
the impositions which the Prus- 
sians have successfully practised in 
the salt trade, and to the grosser im- 
positions practised by certain pa- 
triotic ship owners in the timber 
trade of the Baltic. 

These are transactions which we 
are too sick to comment upon further 
at present; but which we predict, 
will form memorable texts in the 
commercial history of England, and 
ultimately lead to results, as affecting 
our marine, and our independence as 
a nation, which it would be inde- 
corous, according to our notions of 
loyalty, to advert to more plainly. 
Their injurious operation is already 
felt. It is visible in our declining 
commerce—in our rotting ships—in 
our unprofitable speculations—in our 
ruined exporters—in the embarrass- 
ment of the middle class of manu- 
facturers, and the universal pauperism 
of the artisan and the labourer. 

But let us view the manufacturing 
system more narrowly on its own 
merits. The manufacturers affirm, 
that agriculture in this country is 
super-adequately, and therefore un- 
fairly protected. As a corollary to 
this, they assert that manufactures 
are inadequately protected. The last 
corn bill enacts, that when wheat is 
at 67s. a quarter, it shall pay a 
duty of 18s. 8d.; and at 73s., of 
only 1s. This, be it observed, is im- 
perial measure, which being assumed 
as the scale of duty, interferes in a 
most perplexing manner with all our 
former settled ideas of the price of 
corn according to the Winchester 
measure. For the sake of compari- 
son, let us take the latter scale. 
When, by the Winchester measure, 
wheat reaches the price of 67s. ; it 
pays a duty of 16s. 6d.; and at 73s., 
a duty of ls. Let this be borne in 
mind. 

Now, it is a great delusion, to 
think that wheat at 67s. or 73s. 
average price, is protected by any 
such duties. The importer is not 
restricted as to the time when he 
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shall import or sell this wheat. He 
is allowed to bond it at all times; 
and as the trade is in the hands 
of large speculators, they are ena- 
bled to raise or depress the average 
price at pleasure—to depress it when 
they wish to damp speculation, and 
to raise it during the frosts when 
they wish to sell it, at which junc- 
ture they release it from bond ata 
low duty. If any one member of 
parliament would take the trouble to 
move for returns, he would find, that 
little or no corn has been released 
from bond since the passing of the 
late act, which has paid a higher 
duty than from two to eight shillings 
a quarter. This we know will asto- 
nish some of our unsophisticated rea- 
ders, but what we state is the fact. 

Supposing then the agriculturists 
were to consent to a free and untaxed 
trade in corn—supposing they were 
inclined to dispense with this trifling 
and altogether inadequate protection, 
which we should conditionally advise 
them to do—no manufacturer we ap- 
prehend would demur to their demand 
of an equally free and untaxed im- 
portation of manufactures. We sub- 
mit this as a proposition, based upon 
his own doctrines of political eco- 
nomy. If corn is to be imported 
free of duty, manufactures must sub- 
mit to foreign competition on the 
same terms. 

Let us, therefore, enquire how the 
case stands with these clamorous and 
deeply injured and much neglected 
manufacturers. We take for our au- 
thority the British Tariff for 1830 
and 1831, published by an officer of 
the Custom House of London. Let 
it, as we said before, be remembered, 
that little or no corn is imported into 
this country which pays a higher 
duty than five per cent. ad valorem. 
But in order to remove all grounds 
of cavil, let it be conceded that corn 
actually, and, in the aggregate, pays 
ten per cent. duty, which is consi- 
derably above the mark, and which 
we yield as a bounty in favour of 
fiction, and consequently against the 
truth. 

In comparison even with this high 
and fictitious ratio, the British tariff 
informs us, that the undermentioned 
manufacturesare protected against fo- 
reign competition,as follows :—Arms, 
andall the implements of warorsport, 
are cutirely prohibited. Mark this, 
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gentlemen of Birmingham. Barilla, 
which is a manufactured article, the 
staple of which in thiscountry is sea- 
weed, is protected by a duty, in pro- 
portion to its strength, of from 5/. to 
13/. per ton. Barrels are prohibited. 
Baskets pay twenty per cent. Black- 
ing pays 3/. 12s. per cwt.; this evi- 
dently being in favour of Hunt and 
the quacks of his order, all of whom 
are incessant declaimers in favour 
of a free trade in corn. Boots, 
shoes, and calashes, are protected by 
a duty of from 18s. to 2l. 14s. per 
dozen pairs. Bottles, independent of 
the duty on them here, are protected 
in favour of the home manufacturer 
by a tax of 3s. 2d. to 5s. per dozen. 
Brass manufactures pay thirty per 
cent. Bricks pay 1l. 2s. 6d. per thou- 
sand, and buttons twenty per cent. 
Cables pay 10s. 9d. the cwt. Car- 
riages pay thirty per cent. Casks 
(we know not the difference between 
a cask and a barrel, but the Custom 
House people do,) are admitted on 
paying fifty per cent. Manufactured 
chalk pays forty per cent. Clocks 
pay twenty-five per cent. Copper 
wire pays 2/. 10s. per cwt., and cop- 
per manufactures thirty per cent. 
Manufactured corks pay 7s. the lb., 
which is tantamount to _prohibi- 
tion. Cotton manufactures pay, if 
printed, 33d. the square yard, and 
an additional ten per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Dice pay 1l. 6s. 2d. the 
pair! Earthenware pays fifteen per 
cent. Embroidery and needle-work 
pay thirty percent. Dressed feathers 
pay twenty percent. Thread gauze 
thirty per cent. Plate glass is vir- 
tually prohibited. Gloves pay from 
4s. to 7s. the dozen pairs. Gun- 
powder is prohibited. Manufactures 
of hair and goat’s wool pay thirty 
per cent. Bonnets, made of chip or 
straw, pay from 20s. to 3l. 8s. the 
dozen. Dressed hides are virtually 
prohibited. Manufactured iron pays 
twenty per cent. Thread lace, thirty 
percent. Pig lead, 2/. a ton. Manu- 
factured leather, thirty per cent. 
French lawns, or cambrics composed 
of linen and cotton, pay from 5s. to 
6s. for every eight yards. Damasks 
pay 2s. 6d., and drillings 93d. the 
square yard. In fact, linens of all 
kinds are virtually prohibited. Foreign 
train oil pays 261. 12s. per ton—pro- 
hibition of course. Printed, painted, 
or stained paper, pays ls, the square 
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yard. Gold plate 33. 16s. 9d. the 
oz., and silver plate 4s. 6d.—prohi- 
bition of course. Manufactures of 
silk, namely, satins, sarcenets, vel- 
vets, &c., pay nominally twenty-five 
per cent., but at the option of the 
Custom House they must pay from 
lls. to 1l. 7s. 6d. the lb. Manufac- 
tured skins are heavily taxed, but it 
would take a volume to tell the pro- 
portion, so various are the kinds. 
Snuff pays only 6s. per Ib. Soap is 
virtually prohibited. Starch pays 
gl. 10s. the cwt. Millstones (manu- 
factures of course,) pay the modest 
sum of 117. 8s. per pair. Unmanu- 
factured tobacco only pays 2s. 9d. the 
lb.; but manufactured ditto pays 9s. 
per lb. Articles of turnery pay thirty, 
and woollen manufactures twenty per 
cent. 

These are the direct taxes upon the 
importation of the above manufac- 
tures, but they are further protected 
by taxes upon the exportation of ar- 
ticles used in manufacturing at home. 
For instance, coals exported to fo- 
reign countries pay a duty of 17s. per 
chaldron if exported in a British ship, 
and 11. 10s. 3d. per chaldron if in a 
foreign ship. It perhaps will be said, 
that this tax operates beneficially for 
the consumer of coals at home. This 
may be true; but it is nevertheless 
a tax upon the coal proprietor, of a 
very invidious kind. A tax upon the 
exportation of woollens or cottons 
would prove equally beneficial to the 
domestic consumer, for it would lower 
their price here; but if such a tax 
were proposed, would it not, by every 
cotton spinner and manufacturer in 
the kingdom, be stigmatised as op- 
pressive and unjust, and resisted by 
all the clamour of the mobs of Man- 
chester, Leeds, Halifax, and other 
places? And yet, in what respect 
would such a tax be more oppressive 
and unjust than the tax upon the ex- 
portation of coals? We might as 
reasonably tax the exportation of 
fresh water. 

Having glanced at the protective 
policy pursued towards the manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, let us 
return to the question between the 
cultivator and the artisan. We have 
already shown that foreigncorn rarely 
pays a higher duty than ten per cent. 
—or in other words, that the Eng- 
lish corn grower is seldom protected 
beyond this rate upon the market 
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price of his heavily taxed and tithed, 
and otherwise enormously burthened 
productions. We have also shewn, 
that almost every article of manu- 
facture is protected by duties rang- 
ing from twenty to fifty per cent. 
and upwards, and many of them 
under restrictions which virtually 
amount to the total exclusion of the 
foreign article. Having thus exhi- 
bited the relative position of the two 
parties in the scale of protection, let 
us now consider upon what equitable 
terms their discordant claims might 
be adjusted. 

The manufacturers have for a long 
period loudly demanded a free trade 
in corn. The advocates of this swel- 
ling interest (we use the elegant epi- 
thet of the Times newspaper, when 
speaking of Bishop Blomfield,) have 
laboured diligently to convince the 
public, that such a trade would not 
operate more advantageously in fa- 
vour of the consumer of bread gene- 
rally than the corn grower himself. 
They have denounced the corn bill as 
a monstrous monopoly in favour of 
the landowner, and a grinding tax 

upon the poor. That most obtuse, 
and,. now, as it would appear, ver- 
satile* gentleman, Mr. M‘Culloch, 
has laboured hard to prove (Mr. 
M‘Culloch never proved any thing but 
his own miserable incapacity,) that 
these corn laws impose a tax upon 
England of not less than ten millions 
of pounds sterling per annum. To 
reply to such an astounding absur- 
dity, or notice such extrav agant non- 
sense would be a waste of time, and 
an indirect and unmerited compli- 
ment upon the London University. 
We have a much shorter way of set- 
tling the question. 

Our opponents will concede to us 
that when two parties complain of 
each other’s monopoly, the best mode 
of neutralizing their contentions, and 
tranquillizing their jealousies, is to 
reduce them to a parity of privileges. 
It is but just to observe, however, 
that the agricultural interest have 
never, in any case, complained of the 
monopoly or the unequal protection 
enjoyed by the manufacturers. They 
have asked protection for themselves, 
but have never indicated any desire to 
divest the manufacturer of the pro- 
tection he receives. But as the ma- 


* See his Recantation with regard to Poor Laws for Ireland. 
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nufacturer imperiously, and, on the 
score of policy and justice too, de- 
mands the abrogation of the trifling, 
and, in every respect, delusive protec- 
tion which the agriculturists have 
wrung from a reluctant parliament, 
we are bound to consider them as 
contending parties, and moreover 
bound, although but for the sake of 
the experiment, to remove the cause 
of mutual irritation, and place them 
in the fair and open field of equality, 
alike unarmed and unprivileged. 

Away then at once with the corn 
bill. Let it be repealed by all means ; 
let us have an unrestricted trade m 
this staple necessary of life; let us 
become at once the artisans, the spin- 
ners, the weavers, and the tinkers of 
the world. Let us convert England 
into a vast workshop, having our 
ports open at all times, and under all 
circumstances, to all nations. Let us 
be dependent for our bread upon 
Poland, for our tallow upon Russia, 
for our timber upon Prussia and Nor- 
way, for our cotton upon America, 
for our fine wool upon Saxony, and 
for our hopes of national indepen- 
dence upon’ his Majesty’s ministers, 
and the tender mercies of our affec- 
tionate silies. In order to conciliate 
the manufacturing interest, let the 
fundholder, the pensioner, and the 
fixed annuitant eat untaxed corn— 
let Pomerania be our garden and our 
granary, under the blessing of heaven 
and at the hazard of. famine. 

But what then? If the corn 
grower is to be exposed to the com- 
petition of the foreigner, the manu- 
facturer must be equally exposed. 
There must be no protection for the 
linen, or cotton, or silk weaver. The 
manufacturers of plate glass, of lea- 
ther, of stockings, of clocks and 
watches, of gold and silver plate, of 
lead, tin, copper, and iron, of barrels 
and straw hats, of lace and embroi- 
dery, of boots and shoes, of flannels 
and cashmere shawls, of gloves and 
nightcaps, and of a thousand other 
things, must prepare themselves to 
encounter the competition of the un- 
taxed artists and mechanics of fo- 
reign countries. If we have a free 
trade in corn there must be a free 
trade in every thing else, from the 
maker of toys to the builder of ships 
_——from the manufacturer of fringes | to 
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the weaver of sail cloth and damask 
curtains. 

On these terms we have no doubt 
the agriculturists would have the 
least reason for murmuring. The 
ruin that would ensue; the embar- 
rassment and pauperism that would 
be produced; the thousands of me- 
chanical labourers that would be let 
loose to beg, or pillage, or starve; 
the establishments that would be 
rendered useless, and the fortunes 
that would be sacrificed, would soon 
restore the members of our modern 
institutes to their senses. The anar- 
chy and convulsion that would follow 
this sweeping and terrible experiment, 
would speedily dissipate the dreams 
of the liberals, and induce even the 
wildest of them to sigh for that con- 
fidence and security which in an evil 
hour they sacrificed at the shrine of 
false principles and mercantile am- 
bition. They would discover when 
it is too late, that in straining at too 
much, they had lost every thing that 
they esteemed most valuable—the 
profits of capital, the rewards of in- 
genuity, and the means of subsist- 
ence. They would find the land- 
owner strong in his retreat, and 
though poor as his deserted soil, yet 
endurable and powerful as the oaks 
planted by his ancestors ; while they, 
cheerless amongst their useless ma- 
chinery, their burnt-out furnaces, 
their rusted jennies, and the ashes of 
the stately factory and steam loom, 
would be mere mendicants despised 
by the caste whence they sprung, and 
over which they tyrannized in their 
day of smoke and glory. 

But the abolition of protective du- 
ties in favour of the manufacturing 
interest, would not be the only re- 
mission which they would be com- 
pelled to yield to the repeal of the 
corn laws, and the disallowance of a 
fair protection to the agriculturist. 
The bankruptcy of the nation, from 
the utter inability of the people to 
pay the taxes, and the consequent 
breach of faith in the dishonoured 
dividends of the publiccreditor, would 
be only one of the items in the great 
account. The manufacturer would 
have a much more serious reckon- 
ing to adjust with the labourer. It 
must not be overlooked that, in this 
country, machinery is untaxed. The 
steam-loom and the steam-engine, 
although they supersede manual la- 
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bour, and displace human hands, and 
turn the miserable mechanic, who is 
in derision still called a ‘* free-born 
Englishman,” into the streets or the 
workhouse, are subject to. no domi- 
ciliary visits from the exciseman. 
These substitutes for manual labour 
pay no taxes. Even the export of 
coals is taxed, that they may work 
more profitably. A man who has 
acquired wealth, no matter how—a 
retailer of stolen goods for instance— 
a member of parliament who has 
bought his seat with money derived 
from cheating his customers, by sell- 
ing twenty-six yards of tape for 
thirty, the usual measure—such a 
man may invest 50,000/. in a steam 
factory, and consequently deprive a 
hundred families of the means of 
subsistence. He is enabled to sell for 
sixpence that which by manual labour 
he could not afford to sell for less 
than 8d. And why? Because his 
machinery is not taxed. His living 
labourers were taxed tooth and nail, 
back and front, blood and sinews, 
bones and marrow. Every thing 
they ate, drank, or slept upon—their 
cradle and their coffin—the frock 
they were christened in, the shroud 
they were buried in—the food that 
nourished them, the poison they 
swallowed as medicine—the indenture 
that bound them as apprentices, the 
bill they granted to the friend who 
swindled them—the shoes they walked 
in to the hustings, to give their vote 
to a scoundrel who ratted; and ‘the 
white hood they wore at the gallows, 
being driven to crime from want— 
all, all, all is taxed! But onthe ma- 
chine which superseded their labour, 
and converted them into paupers, 
there is no tax. A cheap shirt, and 
a cheap stocking, say the economists, 
are public benefits ; the nation is the 
consumer, and the cheaper the article 
so much the better for the public— 
that is for the rich, the fundholder, 
the pensioner, and the fixed annui- 
tant. But what becomes of the dis- 
missed manual labourer? Where is 
the refuge for him, who, if he eat at 
all, must eat taxed bread, and wear 
taxed clothes, and who, while he 
darns his stockings, must pay a tax 
upon the glass through which the 
light of heaven penetrates, and that 
but niggardly, scarce pointing out the 
refractory stitches? He is considered 
as nothing. He, according to the 
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principles of liberalism, ought to 
throw himself into some adjacent 
canal from pure patriotism. Let him 
starve and die—he is but a human 
being! 

It is a singular circumstance, that 
the immediate evils affecting the la- 
bourer and resulting from the use of 
machinery in a highly taxed country 
are warmly animadverted upon, and 
form the subject of almost the only 
speech delivered by the late Lord 
Byron in parliament. In a letter 
which he wrote to Lord Holland pre- 
vious to his appearance in the House, 
we find the opinions he intended to 
express much more vigorously en- 
forced than in the oration itself, the 
style of which it must be confessed 
savours more of the poet than the 
statesman. The occasion which sug- 
gested these sentiments was that, 
when a bill, in the year 1812, was 
in progress in the House of Lords 
for the suppression of Ludditism in 
Nottinghamshire, and which added a 
new capital offence to our criminal 
code, then, as it still is, the most 
sanguinary code in Europe. We 
quote them more for the purpose of 
showing the opinions of this highly- 
gifted man, than on the merit of any 
reasoning they contain, or any know- 
ledge of the subject they evince, 
which, by the way, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect, from one whose 
course of life did not lead him into 
the mazes of political economy, or of 
systems of policy :— 


“ 8, St. James’s-street, Feb. 25, 1812. 


“ My Lord, 

‘* With my best thanks, I have the ho- 
nour to return the Notts. letter to your 
lordship. I have read it with attention, 
but do not think I shall venture to avail 
myself of its contents, as my view of the 
question differs in some measure from Mr. 
Coldham’s. I hope I do not wreng him, 
but his objections to the bill appear to me 
to be founded on certain apprehensions 
that he and his coadjutors might be mis- 
taken for the ‘ original advisers’ (to quote 
him) of the measure. For my own part, 
I consider the manufacturers as a much in- 
jured body of men, sacrificed to the views 
of certain individuals who have enriched 
themselves by those practices which have 
deprived the frame-workers of employment. 
For instance—By the adoption of a certain 
kind of frame, one man performs the work 
of seven—six ure thus thrown out of bu- 
siness. But it is to be observed, that the 
work thus done is far inferior in quality, 
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hardly marketable at home, and hurried 
over with a view to exportation. Surely, 
my lord, however we may rejoice in any 
improvement in the arts which may be be- 
neficial to mankind, we must not allow 
mankind to be sacrificed to improvements 
in mechanism. T'he maintenance and well 
doing of the industrious poor is an object 
of greater consequence to the community 
than the enrichment of a few monopolists 
by any improvement in the implements of 
trade, which deprives the workmen of his 
bread, and renders the labourer ‘ unworthy 
of his hire.’ My own motive for opposing 
the bill is founded on its palpable injus- 
tice, and its certain inefficacy. I have seen 
the state of these miserable men, and it is 
a disgrace to a civilized country. Their 
excesses may be condemned, but cannot be 
subject of wonder.” 


These principles have been acted 
upon, and this cruelty has been prac- 
tised too long. The affluent among 
our countrymen, eager in the accu- 
mulation of additional wealth, have 
utterly disregarded the feelings, the 
rights, and the comforts of the la- 
bourer. He has been treated like a 
beast of burden; and in the parox- 
ysms of trade, caused by war or the 
glut of foreign markets, after wasting 
the best portion of his life ina manu- 
facturing town, is in his old age too 
frequently cast upon the mercy of the 
overseers of the agricultural parish 
where he was born. The machine 
has been every thing—the man no- 
thing. The very circumstances which 
rendered his manual labour unavail- 
able or unremunerative, namely, the 
pressure of the taxes, and the conse- 
quent cost of his support, have tended 
to encourage and increase machinery, 
and raise the stupendous steam fac- 
tory in the midst of a starving popu- 
lation. The taxes which have crushed 
him to the earth, and exposed his fa- 
mily to want, and often to prostitu- 
tion and crime, have operated as a 
bounty in favour of that machinery 
which deprived him of employment. 
The higher the taxes the greater must 
be the bounty in favour of this sub- 
stitute for human labour. Every penny 
added to the price of a quartern loaf, 
or of the pound of sugar, soap, can- 
dies, or the quart of beer, has been 
so much given as a direct bounty in 
favour of machinery. If out of twelve 
shillings a week, the labourer pays 
five to the government, which is not 
over the mark, this five shillings 
yields a positive encouragement to the 
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machinery of the capitalist. Thehea- 
vier the pressure upon the living ope- 
rative, the more gain and the higher 
profit to the owner of the untaxed 
substitute. He realizes a greater re- 
turn upon his capital from the com- 
parative expense of manual labour, 
and this less or more, if not solely 
from the peculiar grievance that the 
inanimate machine consumes fewer 
exciseable commodities than the liv- 
ing one. 

But although we assume it to be 
just that both parties, agriculturists 
as well as manufacturers, should be 
placed on that footing of equality of 
protection, which we ardently desire to 
see them placed on, still we must pro- 
test against any inference being drawn 
from these premises that we are hos- 
tile to the use of machinery. On the 
contrary, we consider it to be a pow- 
erful auxiliary of, and sometimes a 
fortunate substitute for, human la- 
bour. But this admission we submit, 
does by no means invalidate the ar- 
gument that capital should be equally 
protected and equally taxed, whether 
it be found in the ten fingers of the 
husbandman or artisan, or in the 
blast furnace, the high pressure en- 
gine, the revolving shafts, the dis- 
tending rollers, or the steam loom of 
the large capitalist. The employment 
of the labourer is the first duty of the 
statesman ; for although the security 
of capital is a vital object, equal to 
that of the preservation of the public 
peace, still the small capital of the 
helpless, and the sole capital of the 
poor, namely, their ingenuity and in- 
dustry, ought to be the object of as 
much if not more solicitude than the 
protection of the valuable and hazard- 
ous investments of the rich. This 
consideration, however, has been en- 
tirely lost sight of by the manufac- 
turing aristocracy of England. They 
have, for the last thirty years, 
evinced the most callous indifference 
with regard to the wants and com- 
forts of the humble labourers. They 
have amassed large fortunes by means 
of that grinding system which has 
rendered the terms labourer and pau- 
per synonymes in our language.— 
They have increased their wealth by 
availing themselves of those oppres- 
sive imposts which bear most heavily 
upon the industrious and productive 
classes. They have turned the power 
of their accumulated riches against 
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those sources whence they originally 
derived them, and have cruelly tram- 
pled on the humble order of men 
with whom their fathers associated 
in virtuous obscurity. 

Viewing, therefore, the critical po- 
sition in which the various interests 
of the country are placed, by means 
of restrictions which it is almost 
hopeless to contend against, and of 
taxes and local burthens which it is 
impossible the people can much longer 
pay, and apart from all prejudice or 
party feelings, we think the time is 
arrived when equal encouragement 
and protection must be given to all 
classes, and a fair adjustment be 
made between the public debtor and 
creditor, and between the govern- 
ment and the people. If the credit of 
the nation is to be maintained we must 
instantly set about improving the 
condition of the labourer; and bya 
severer and more general system of 
prohibition, we must give greater en- 
couragement to native industry. It is 
a sure symptom of decay when we see 
the minister of a great commercial em- 
pire aspiring to no higher merit than 
that of being successful in extricating 
himself from immediate difficulties ; 
not removing the cause of alarm—not 
extinguishing the flame—but merely 
retreating from it in order to witness 
its ravages in the distance. Fatal 
must be that policy which is based 
upon expedients—which cuts down 
one man’s tree to build another man’s 
fence—which sacrifices the weaker 
party to the stronger—which robs 
one class to benefit or preserve an- 
other—which dooms the city to de- 
struction in order to retain posses- 
sion of a useless fortress. This may 
avail in military tactics; but in civil 
policy it indicates ignorance, and 
must inevitably lead to ruin and re- 
volution. 

Situated as this country is, it is not 
a saving of one or two, or even five 
millions a year that can add, either 
by a reduction of taxes or an increase 
of wages, even a single shilling to the 
daily earnings of ten millions of la- 
bourers. The taxes are oppressive 
enough, Heaven knows, and most 
fervently do we pray to be relieved 
from them ; but the taxes, abstractly, 
are not the cause of that melancholy 
depression which affects every branch 
of our national industry, or of that 
pauperism, the parent of crime, which 
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is now the reproach of England. The 
unequal pressure of these taxes, the 
expulsion of trade from its natural 
channels, the subversion of credit by 
positive acts of the legislature, and 
the consequent monopoly given to 
the capitalist and the foreigner— 
these are the prime causes. We are 
not as we once were, a nation de- 
pendent upon ourselves—the people 
bound together by mutual confidence, 
relying upon their own resources, 
and reciprocally exchanging the staple 
productions of-the soil with the com- 
modities of the mechanic. The ma- 
nufacturer is taught to look for pro- 
fits abroad, by importations that take 
away the bread from the home la- 
bourer. The fundholder is made de- 
pendent upon a revenue derived from 
corn, every penny of which is taken 
from the pockets of the cultivator. 
The soldier, who is paid out of the 
labour of the country, eats foreign 
bread, brought hither in foreign ships, 
which pays a tax at the farmer's ex- 
pense, and which tax is paid over to 
a minister who misrules us, to a pen- 
sioner whose father robbed us, and to 
a judge who sends us to prison for a 
jest. Ina country highly taxed, the 
higher is the rate of wages, prices, 
and profits, the less onerous is the 
pressure of these taxes; but the go- 
vernment, totally ignorant of the con- 
sequences of their own measures, 
doubled this pressure, in the patriotic 
desire to reduce prices. They ima- 
gined that a man having two hun- 
dred pounds to pay in shape of rent, 
out of an income of three hundred, 
would be enabled to pay this rent 
more easily out of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. They conceived that the 
condition of a labourer earning fif- 
teen shillings a week, and having six 
shillings to pay to the government in 
direct and indirect taxes, would have 
his situation ameliorated by only 
earning nine shillings a week. They 
never considered that while wages 
fell, taxes remained stationary in their 
nominal, and were increased in their 
actual amount. They supposed that 
it was easier to pay threepence on the 
pound of sugar, out of ninepence, 
than fourteen pence aday. They cal- 
culated that the country would be 
more benefitted by the foreign ship- 
owner bringing timber to England at 
a freight of twenty shillings a ton, 
than the British ship-owner at twen- 
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ty-five shillings; and that gold, to 
represent value, which costs five per 
cent. interest, and a half per cent. tear 
and wear annually, was a cheaper, a 
safer, and a more convenient medium 
of exchange than a banker’s note 
which cost nothing, and the value of 
which could not be called in ques- 
tion. 

These are a few of the blunders 
and remarkable instances of ignorance 
and folly which have marked the mea- 
sures of British ministers and British 
parliaments during the last ten event- 
ful years; which have dried up the 
sources of our national industry— 
which have shattered public credit— 
deranged all contracts—inverted the 
nature of all engagements—overturn- 
ed all calculations—paralysed enter- 
prize—doubled the weight of the taxes 
—reduced more than a moiety of all 
the merchants and traders of Great 
Britain to a state of bankruptcy—ex- 
tinguished all hopes of a surplus re- 
venue—made the government needy, 
and converted the collector of taxes 
into a sharp pettifogger, a distrainer 
upon bottles of soda water and boxes 
of patent pills—which have reduced 
the agricultural labourer to pauper- 
ism, and driven his son into the pre- 
serve, to the highway, and to the gal- 
lows—and have involved the people 
of England in embarrassments, if not 
inextricable, at least unexampled in 
history. 

To correct these errors, reform 
these abuses, repeal these absurdities, 
and give vigour to our industry, and 
protection to our trade and com- 
merce, by adjusting the balance which 
has too long inclined towards one 
party to the injury of another, is not 
only the duty of the King’s minister, 
whoever he may be, but it is a duty 
which justice demands, and which 
must be performed instantly, if the 
country is to be saved from the con- 
sequences of a popular convulsion. 
The landowner, the capitalist, the 
mortgagee, and the annuitant, are all 
equally interested in this necessary 
and salutary adjustment of differences. 
If the corn laws be an evil, imposing 
a considerable tax on the bread of the 
poor, it is plain that they must be re- 
pealed. It is not, however, by any 
means so easy to prove, that, under 
all the circumstances of the country, 
they inflict more injury on the manu- 
facturer than on the cultivator him- 
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self. Their object was to protect the 
latter, but this they have failed to do ; 
partly owing to the mode of ascertain- 
ing the averages, the collusive sales 
of the speculators, and the other ne- 

farious practices daily and hourly re- 

sorted to in the vicinity of Mark 
Lane. Since the introduction of the 
Wellington bill, they have merely 
operated as a tax in favour of the go- 
vernment. <A fixed duty upon corn, 
as Mr. Huskisson once proposed, of 
12s. upon the quarter of wheat, or of 
15s., as was contended for by others, 
would not only yield a fairer protec- 
tion, but would also give a lar ger re- 
venue. It would, besides, put an end 
at once to the frauds of the specula- 
tors, and of the corn exchange. Sup- 
posing the average price of corn to 
be only 60s., this would be nothing 
more than a protection of 25 per 
cent.—a lower rate of protection than 
is given to manufactures generally. 
And this protection the home-grower 
is unquestionably entitled to, so long 
as the taxes remain at their present 
amount, and the poor-rates and local 
burthens continue as oppressive as 
they are. 

But should there be any doubt as 
to the policy of protecting the home- 
grower against foreign competition, 
which we fear there is, considering 
the doctrines which have lately been 
promulgated, and the vitiated state 
into which society has been plunged 
by ill-digested experiments and per- 
nicious innovations, then there is but 
one resource—repeal the law. But 
what follows? What must, as a mea- 
sure of justice and necessity, inevita- 
bly follow? Why, the repeal of every 
protective law in favour of manufac- 
turers. The one measure must suc- 
ceed the other, as certainly as the 
light succeeds the darkness. The ar- 
gument is unanswerable—the alter- 
native unavoidable. 

We stop not here ta inquire, what 
are likely to be the consequences of 
so sweeping a change? We leave that 
to those who are more deeply inte- 
rested. We have held by the main- 
sheet sufficiently long, and in too 
many storms, to allow any suspicion 
to be thrown upon our motives, as if 
we desired to relinquish the grasp, 
under the cover of fictitious danger 
to ourselves personally. When de- 
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serted by the whole crew, he is a 

‘mad”* seaman who clings to a 
sinking wreck, when he finds a fa- 
vourable moment of extrication and 
escape. 

But whatever may be the resolu- 
tion or the policy of the new Parlia- 
ment, now about to assemble, and in 
whose hands are the destinies of Eng- 
land, there is one point so indisput- 
ably clear, that we do not hesitate to 
anticipate their decision. We allude 
to the equalization of taxation as re- 
gards machinery and the capitalist 
on the one hand, and manual labour 
and the industrious mechanic on the 
other. Whatever alterations may be 
found necessary in the scale or the 
operation of protective duties, this 
modification and adaptation of our 
system to the exigencies of the coun- 
try are indispensably requisite. It is 
a revolting fiction to be told, that the 
capitalist of fifty thousand pounds 
shall be less taxed, and less restrained 
in his operations, than the owner of 
a single loom, or the mechanic of a 
hundred pounds fortune, and fifty 
pounds borrowed capital, who em- 
ploys one journeyman and two ap- 
prentices. We do not propose that 
machinery should be taxed so highly 
as to render it an inefficient auxiliary 
of human labour. If this were done, 
there would be no inducement to em- 
bark capital in machinery.. It is but 
just, that the inventor of a cheaper 
substitute for manual labour should 
be rewarded. If he were taxed in 
the proportion of the taxed industry 
of the living operative with whose 
labour he dispenses, he would never 
be so insane as to build a factory or 
erect a steam-engine. All that we 
contend for is, that he should be 
taxed to a certain extent—that his 
capital should contribute something 
to the state, something to the in- 
terest of the national debt, and 
something to the support of our na- 
tional establishments. And be it re- 
membered, that this class of capi- 
talists was formerly and properly 
taxed in England. During the in- 
come-tax, the safest and the most 
unexceptionable of all the taxes that 
were imposed during the late war, 
capital and machinery bore their fair 
proportion of the burthen. Then ma- 
chinery was taxed. The labourer was 


* Ne allusion to'the Prime Minister.—Ep. 
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placed in a better position, for he 
was more equitably protected. Pro- 
fits, whether they arose from the skill 
and industry of the artisan, or the 
more powerful efforts of steam and 
complicated machinery, were assess- 
ed justly, and yielded a proportional 
revenue to the exchequer. The in- 
vidious nature of the tax was a mere 
pretext for its abrogation. The re- 
spectable capitalist had nothing to 
fear from it. The fair dealer had 
nothing to dread from the allegation 
which the law extorted as the basis 
of his liability. It was only the ad- 
venturer, the fraudulent, and the des- 
perate, who, in order to veil a ha- 
zardous enterprize, or a ruinous 
traffic, returned themselves as pros- 
perous when they were sinking, and 
assented to profits, always exorbitant, 
for the purpose of establishing a 
fictitious confidence, and upholding 
a credit which invariably proved, the 
longer it was thus upheld, the more 
disastrous to the parties involved. 

A modified income-tax, therefore, 
would answer all the purposes of 
protection which we have in view, 
provided that a remission of duties 
on the necessaries of life equal to the 
product of this tax were made at the 
same time. By a modified income- 
tax, we mean that it should press 
lightest on the lowest income, and 
heaviest on the highest. For in- 
stance, an income from 100/. to 
2501. a-year, should pay 5 per cent. 
—from 250/. to 1,0001., : per cent.— 
from 1,0001. to 3,000/., 73 per cent., 
and all above this 10 oe cent. This, 
at the very lowest calculation, and 
provided it were collected with half 
the industry and vigilance which the 
agents of the government now exert 
in trifling matters, would realize 
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about TWELVE MILLIONS PER AN- 
num. This would enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to relinquish 
a moiety of the sugar duties; the 
whole of the malt duty; part of the 
duties upon coffee, tea, soap, can- 
dles, and coals; some of the vexa- 
tious stamp duties, and the whole of 
the assessed taxes. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the benefits that would 
flow from a reduction of the price of 
the above articles of universal con- 
sumption. Tea and sugar, coals and 
candles, are as much necessaries of 
life in this country, as bread and 
water. These commodities being 
brought more within their reach, 
would augment the comforts of the 
labourer and his family. But it is 
not merely as a boon that we ask 
this remission in favour of the poor 
man. We demand it in the name of 
justice, in favour of those who are 
dragging on a miserable and almost 
insufferable existence, partly at the 
expense of individuals who are living 
in splendour and luxury, and daily 
increasing their wealth by means of 
those untaxed establishments and 
factories, which, whatever advant- 
ages they may possess otherwise, 
have incontestably contributed to re- 
duce the wages of the artisan, and 
monopolize the profits of human in- 
dustry. We hold out this alterna- 
tive to the government as the only 
available remedy for existing embar- 
rassments—as an alternative calcu- 
lated to restore confidence and in 
some degree adjust conflicting claims, 
and which, if it only save the coun- 
try from those calamities which it is 
too obvious are impending, it will 
thus pave the way for other and 
more salutary changes. 
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BY THE MAN-O’-WAR’S MAN. 


* Jeering, laughing, beer and cordials quaffing, 


Better souls by half in 


Glee, since they came there :— 
By the mass! how merrily around goes the chaffing 
At, good Saint Bartlemy, thy own Old Fair !” 


“‘ Ana! the top of a beautiful even- 
ing to you, my boy!” was the loudly- 
given salutation of a huge, broad- 
shouldered fellow, as he suddenly 
halted another, who was making the 
best of his way up Holborn—“ And 
is the labour of the day over already, 
dear? for, soul of me, if I didn’t think 
you were after working the blessed 
daylight into darkness at your pre- 
sent employment.—Och, ould com- 
rade of mine, if you haven't been ra- 
cing yourself like a courier, sure !—I 
hope all’s well at home?” 

** Why, for the matter of that there, 
my noble,” answered his friend, a lit- 
tle, ruddy-cheeked, lively, middle- 
aged man, ‘‘ we’re all alive and mer- 
ry, thank you. But you see as how, 
Ned, I promised to meet my Misses 
at home a little earlier than usual this 
evening, in order to make one of a 
party as goes along with her to The 
Fair, and so I told our governor, who, 
my eye! laughed as heartily’s you 
never saw before he’d allow me to 
quit. Oh, we shall have such rare 
fun, you can’t think !—Wilt make one 
with us, my old chap? you’re an un- 
married man, you know, and hast no 
one to care for. If dost, I can pro- 
mise you a glorious tuck-out ; for my 
Fanny, dear girl! promised me as how 
she’d take a roast to the oven, by way 
of having a snack of summat to eat 
when we get home again. Come, 
Ned, say the word and it’s done, for 
I must be going. Indeed, I’m already 
fully late to my time, and Fan will 
be so very impatient you’ve no idear.” 

“* My dear boy,” cried the smiling 
Ned, shaking his friendly inviter cor- 
dially by the hand, ‘‘ 1 wouldn’t be 
after halting your own mother’s son, 
no, not for a moment, sure, were it 
not that I’ve more than half a mind 
to turn and go wid you. Och, raith, 
and I shall, that’s an end on’t.—Now, 
serously spaking, Prid, how many is 
of your party, my dear? I hope there 
is no childer; for, devil burn me! if 
their bawling and squalling minds me 


of any thing else in this beautiful 
world but the wild-screaming bag- 
pipes, with which that spalpeen of a 
Scotchman used to drive away our 
blessed slape of a morning, when we 
were in Spain.” 

“« Oh, never fear, Ned, there’s no 
children, nor ere a one you needs to 
care for, that I knows on,’”’ returned 
Prid, laughing. ‘‘ Lord love thee, lad, 
it’s all a story made up, you must 
know, between my Misses and our 
two lodgers; at least so she told me 
last night, as we walked comfortably 
down from the top of Primrose Hill. 
They be fine, hearty, hard-working 
fellows our lodgers, both of ’em—lads 
as pays their way genteelly, and owes 
me never a farthing. I’m certain 
you'll not be five minutes in their 
company before you’ll love one an- 
other dearly; nay, I could swear to 
it, Ned, though one of ’em be Scotch, 
and t’other Yorkshire.” 

“Well, Prid, my darling! if you 
really think, now, that myself won’t 
be a bother to your wife—Mistress 
Frisbee, I suppose, I must call her— 
there’s my hand, and I’ll make one 
wid you wid all my heart together, 
dear—ay, by the powers, will I—and 
stick by you, honey, so I will, to the 
spending of the last skirrach and af- 
ter.—But, come, let us into this grog- 
shop, and cheer up our hearts with a 
naggin. I was ever the boy for a drop 
of the potheen, dear, hgfore going on 
duty. It puts life and liveliness into 
a fellow. Besides, am not I quite 
fagged and kilt with the murdering 
brick-bats I’ve been shouldering all 
day, and is yourself not swating now, 
jewel, as gin you’d been two hours 
at the double-quick, wid some score 
of howling Frenchmen at your bless- 
ed heels, and bad luck to them? Och, 
come and be after twisting up your 
comely little finger, honey; it will 
not halt you another single minute. 
We can soon be after joining your 
pretty Mistress Frisbee and her party, 
never fear.” 

2H 2 
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Thus importuned, Mister Prideaux 
Frisbee, carpenter and joiner of Far- 
ringdon Street, London, followed his 
tall, gaunt friend, and fellow cam- 
paigner, into the domicile of com- 
pounds and confounds, where they 
were welcomed by a gracious smile 
from the gentleman of the cocks, ac- 
companied with a simpering, “ Fine 
day, gentlemen.” To this loving mor- 
sel of sweetness little reply was ne- 
cessary. Our heroes speedily depo- 
sited their half quartern a-piece un- 
der their aprons; and, tabling their 
browns, they as speedily again took to 
the road, and in no long time were 
first in the lane of old Drury, then in 
the street called Wild, and at last 
stood bolt upright in the clean, little 
parlour of the smiling Mrs. Frisbee, 
already arrayed in all her canonicals 
in honour of the occasion. 

“« My dear Frisbee, you sadly lag 
in keeping your appointments,” the 
pretty, laughing- eyed dame began, 
** and surely, surely, must be very 
unwilling to leave that beloved work- 
shop of your’n. It’s too bad, my dear; 
for here have we all been awaiting 
you nearly an hour now.—Oh, Mister 
M‘Arthy, my good sir, how do you 
do? I’m so happy to see you. La! 
what hast made of yourself this long 
time—lI declare, it is nearly an age 
since I’ve seed you before ? Art court- 
ing, or hast got married, that you 
never give us a call ?” 

“ Troth, neither the one nor the 
other, dear,” answered Mister M‘Ar- 
thy, the hodman ; “ seeing as how, 
my beauty, that merry day’s gone by 
wid me long ago.” 

“I can’t say I quite understand 
you, my good friend.” 

“Och, by the powers of Moll Kelly, 
jewel, that’s nothing new to Paddy 
M‘Arthy, whoroften spakes so know- 
ingly that he cannot understand his 
own sweet self, sure. Howsomdever, 
I only meant to say, Mistress Frisbee, 
that when old Douro placed the army 
on the peace-establishment, and dis- 
charged myself, I thought it was time 
for my ould mother’s darling son to 
reduce also, and so I immediately dis- 
charged all my wives—faith did I, 
jewel.” 

« La, Mack,” cried the astounded 
lady, “‘ I always thought you’d been, 
like my own dear Frisbee there, a 
single man. It never entered my silly 
head you ever were married,—You 
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never told me, Frisbee, that Mister 
M‘Arthy here was a married man.” 

“« How could I, my dear,” return- 
ed the smiling Prid, “‘ when I never 
knew it myself.” 

“ Well, my love,” continued the 
curious dame, ‘‘ you’re all the more 
obliged to me—for you hear what the 
gentleman has said.” 

““ Och, murder, and it’s all out and 
exploded to be sure!” roared the Irish- 
man, bursting into an ungovernable 
fit of laughter, in which his friend 
Prid heartily joined. Recovering him- 
self, however, in a twinkling, he 
planted his brawny arms akimbo, and 
placing himself right in front of the 
astonished dame, he continued—“ Ay, 
married I am, to be sure and for cer- 
tain, dear. Soul of me, what could 
timpt you, jewel, ever to be after 
thinking otherwise, when you knew 
better than the mother that bore me, 
that for fifteen long years I wore the 
lovely red jacket the women and dogs 
go so mad for—that all that time, sure, 
myself belonged to the Connaught— 
the darling 88th—which was loved 
and adored as dearly by the French 
women, as it was hated and dreaded by 
their men.—Am I telling a lie, Prid? 
by the powers, I should be after think- 
ing not. And then, dear, when you 
remimber, that I am a real true- 
blooded Irishman, born, and bred, 
and nursed on potatoes—and be after 
allowing your pretty little head to be 
thinking how bravely the dear, lovely 
creatures in petticoats, all over the 
world, set their caps to witch sweet 
Paddy into their beautiful arms—och, 
botheration, but the very thought on’t 
is too much for me yet, dear!—you 
must never be asking me if I am mar- 
ried again, Mind that, my lovely.” 

«* Well, well, let that pass, if you 
please—but where is your wife now?” 
inquired the inquisitive lady. 

«Which of them, dear ?”’ answered 
the laughing Irishman ; “ for by the 
blessed Saint Patrick, if I’m not after 
thinking yourself might find them in 
E ngland, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. Och, 
by the piper of Leinster, dear, were 
all the Lady M‘Arthys assembled at 
your own lovely door here, if they 
wouldn’t be bothering and murdering 
your pretty little knowledge-box into 
pieces, with a gabble of gibberish that 
would remind you of nothing at all, 
at all, but the story in the holy book 
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about ould Father Babel, and the 
confusion of tongues.” 

** Oh you very, very naughty man!” 
cried the blushing Mistress Frisbee ; 
“but I’ll have nothing more to say 
to you.—Well, Frisbee, art ready ?— 
ay. Now go up stairs, my dear, and 
tell the young men we are waiting 
them, whilst I whip on my bonnet, 
and arrange the fire.” 

** You'll need to be smart then, 
my love,” said the obedient Prid, 
** for it’s long gone seven o’clock, 
mind me.” 

“« Hoity, toity ! what a hurry we're 
in now to be sure i” cried Dame Fris- 
bee, as she bustled and dragged her 
fire together; ‘‘ there was never a 
word of all this whilst you were a 
washing and cleaning of yourself 
though. Oh, you men, men, men,” 
repeated the guileless woman with a 
sigh, as she drew together the ties of 
her bonnet, “‘ you are sad, sad dogs, 
were the truth only but half known!” 

The entrance of her husband, ac- 
companied by her two well-dressed 
lodgers, prevented further cogitation, 
and at once put to flight the gloom 
that was gathering on Mistress Fris- 
bee’s brow. She was flattered to see 
that her young men had been at some 
pains in adorning their exteriors, and 
immediately opening the door, and 
patting each of them playfully on the 
back, she ordered them to move on, 
leaving her beloved helpmate to make 
all fast, and follow with his friend. 

We do not think it necessary to 
prose over the progress of our party 
down Holborn, on their way to the 
scene of festivity in Smithfield; suf- 
fice it to say, that they were all in 
high spirits, and that they moved on, 
with light hearts and a strongly ex- 
cited curiosity, as smartly as the usu- 
ally crowded state of a London pave- 
ment, on such a night, would admit 
of ; and that, moreover, after encoun- 
tering, with the most fearless good- 
humour, divers hair-breadth escapes 
of being rode down, by the careless 

rapidity with which the various fly- 
ing cabs and carriages, and vans and 
horsemen, dash on the unwary pedes- 
trian from the numerous crossings, 
in which the powerful assistance of 
her two lodgers were of no trifling 
service in aiding Dame Frisbee, they 
at length found themselves, all safe 
and sound, in Cow Lane, within a 
stone’s-throw of the entrance to the 
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Fair. Here a halt was immediately 
called ; and after the two seniors, with 
the sagacious tact of old tirailleurs, 
had appointed the King’s Head, kept 
by the laughter-loving Edwards, as a 
rallying point in the event of their al- 
most unavoidable separation, and the 
sober hour of ten o’clock as the time 
for their return homewards, the whole 
party again moved confidently for- 
ward, Dame Frisbee protected on each 
arm by a stout young fellow, whilst 
her husband and his brawny compa- 
nion followed closely in her rear as 
before. 

On approaching the top of the lane, 
their curiosity was first attracted by 
the noisy vociferations of a fellow. 
who bellowed through the lungs of a 
stentor—‘‘ Valk in, ladies and gem- 
men, vil you be pleased to valk in, 
and see the most surprisingest of all 
beastesses as ever vas seed in all this 
here varsel vorld!—Only threepence 
a-piece—threepence a-piece—to see 
the royal, Bedfordshire, monstrous, 
fat Hox, rising three hears old, and 
vaying the enormous vight of nearly 
five thousand pounds—a most prodi- 
gious, large, slapping hannible to be 
sure !—You vill also see, ladies and 
gemmen, the most surprisingest von- 
der in nature, an immensely over- 
grown Porker, truly born with six 
legs! The ravenous, untameably-vild 
Ban-dog, from the other side of the 
North Pole, brought over by that en 
terprising halligator Captain Perry— 
he runs on the hyce-bergs vith the 
speed of a racer on five legs! And, 
last of all, ladies and gemmen, you 
vill behold the most vonderful of all 
vonders as vas ever exhibited in this 
here city—it is the grand, imperial, 
double-headed Orse, ladies and gem- 
men, as has got four hears, four hyes, 
four nostrils, and two mouths, all in 
the highest perfection of nature. He 
is considered, by them as hare good 
judges, to be the greatest curiosity 
alive has travels the kingdom.—Valk 
in, valk in !—now is your time or ne- 
ver!—all to be seen halive, halive oh! 
for the small charge of only three- 
pence a-piece !—Get out of the vay, 
my young coveys, vil you, and hallow 
the gemmen to pass.” 

This orator’s powers, however, 
thundering as they were, seemed com- 
pletely thrown away on our party, 
who appeared to have no curiosity for 
the monstrosities of nature. They, 
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therefore, continued their slowly- 
paced way, implicitly following a cur- 
rent it was impossible to oppose, and 
were speedily commingled in a living 
mass of inquisitive and admiring bi- 
peds, all full of wonder, laughter, and 
good humour. The immense density 
of the assembled multitude, indeed, 
was of itself truly astonishing; the 
entire spacious area of Smithfield, to- 
gether with all the neighbouring tho- 
roughfares leading into it, from every 
point of the compass, being compact- 
ly crowded with merry-faced indivi- 
duals, of both sexes and all ages, com- 
posing, in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, the scum and the élite of the 
tag-rag-and-bobtail of this unwieldy 
and overgrown metropolis, all moving 
round, in slow and regular procession, 
in front of the various temporary 
stages erected before a long line of 
caravans and loosely constructed 
booths, which all were loudly invited 
to enter on payment of an admission- 
fee, extending from a penny to a shil- 
ling, and which surrounded three sides 
of the capacious square. Nor was 


light awanting to render a view of 
this animated and spirit-stirring scene 


at once vivid and attractive ; for the 
gas, and innumerable tallow-pans, 
blazed in all directions ; whilst thou- 
sands of voices, in all the various 
notes of the gamut, loudly announced 
the sale of some one nice morsel or 
other with a persevering obstinacy at 
once astonishing and confounding to 
the ears of the listeners. There was 
fruit of all kinds to be had for “a 
penny a lot,” and a prodigal and luxu- 
rious supply of savilloys, plum-pud- 
ding, and pork and jelly pies, which, 
of course, were ‘‘ all hot, all hot !”— 
Colossal gingerbread-figures, profuse- 
ly bedizened with gold-leaf, were to 
be seen in all directions glittering from 
the summits of pyramidal heaps of 
the same popular article, in all the 
various shapes and sizes the head or 
hands of the toiling manufacturer 
could invent or squeeze it into. Then 
there was store of oysters, warranted 
“« genuine natives,” with pepper and 
vinegar to pleasure, ready for bolting, 
in any quantity, or to any amount; 
with a long etcetera of other articles 
of stall and basket merchandize, ma- 
nufactured, in the true spirit of fair- 
ings, more for ornament than use. 
Overlooking, however, all these 
matters of every-day occurrence, the 
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correct tastes of Dame Frisbee and 
her body-guard directed their eyes 
and attention principally to what was 
going forward on the various stages 
they passed. In the corner stood the 
booth of Clarke, from Astley’s, whose 
stage was adorned with a motley band 
of blackguard-looking tumbling men, 
attended by a stale-witted clown, and 
a few brazen-faced toe-whirling, slack 
wire, and rope-dancing women, taw- 
drily arrayed in spangled dresses of 
whitey-brown. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the materiel attached 
to this minor exhibition of the popu- 
lar science of gymnastics exhibited 
such undeniable marks of excellence, 
as to have readily induced far less 
curious personages than our party to 
have become willing spectators. But, 
unfortunately for the treasury of Mr. 
Clarke, his gymnasium was, at the 
present time, as completely inacces- 
sible to our party as Dover cliffs—the 
crowd before it being so dense, and 
so firmly dove-tailed into each other, 
as to render any attempt to procure 
admission impracticable, and finally 
compelled our party to move onwards 
with the crowd. Continuing their lin- 
gering way, they halted a few mi- 
nutes to hear a whey-faced little man 
in black gravely descant on the innu- 
merable and invaluable virtues of a 
nostrum of his invention, which he 
exhibited to the crowd in the shape 
of a small phial, and which he would 
fain have persuaded his on-lookers to 
believe cured and repaired every thing, 
from leaky shoes to the abhorrent wri- 
things ofhydrophobia. This assertion, 
however, was thought too much of a 
good thing—so our party moved on. 
As if it had been decreed that the 
medical quack should not want a 
partner, the very next booth they ap- 
proached bearing none of the usual 
outward marks of what might be ex- 
pected within, farther than sufficient 
light to guide the stranger into its in- 
terior, which was blazingly illumi- 
nated, curiosity urged our party to ad- 
vance, when a meagre, sour-visaged 
fellow received them ‘in silence, and, 
with a strength of nerve that would 
not have dishonoured any one of our 
first-rate athlete, immediately clutch- 
ing hold of our smiling simpletons as 
they approached him, hurried them 
holus-bolus into “the presence” —like 
Hamlet's papa—“ unanointed, unan- 
nealed.” 
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** Halloo!” loudly whispered the 
irreverent Tom Cately from Yorkshire, 
a clever, young needle-driver, tho- 
roughly inoculated in the devil-may- 
care principles of modern liberalism, 
*‘ dash my buttons, shopmates, if we 
han’t got rolled into the preaching- 
shop of that roaring, boreing, hete- 
rogeneous animal, Parson Smith !— 
Now for a real lark! for, I’ll bet any 
of you a quartern of gin, he’ll be send- 
ing us all to hell with as little cere- 
mony as his gallows scarecrow out- 
side used in bundling us into his crib. 
D—n me, Buckanan, but the parson 
delights so in brimstone, as makes 
most people suppose, for sure and 
sartain, he’s a towney of your’n.” 

“* Whisht, ye reprobate!” was the 
Scotsman’s reply; “ let’s hear what 
the poor creature has got to say, for it 
maun either be demented, or donnered 
wi’ drink, to think o’ preaching in sic 
a place and sic a night as this is. For- 
gie us, it’s downright blasphemy !” 

Think, gentle reader—one moment 
think, we beseech thee—on the incon- 
ceivable glory of these later times— 
on the astonishing celerity, and rifle- 
trot rapidity, the ‘‘ march of intellect” 
must acquire, in its gallant extermi- 
nation of ignorance, and all the base, 
old-fashioned prejudices and antipa- 
thies “ fiesh is heir to,’’ now that the 
Schoolmaster and the invincible Boat- 
swain Smith are fairly abroad !—Just 
bethink thee of the elegance of modern 
taste, and the admirable patness which 
is now displayed in suiting every sub- 
ject to its proper occasion, whilst you 
listen to that ear-stunning bellower, 
either most bountifully dealing dam- 
nation on all around him, or, with all 
the hardihood of the most impious 
audacity, snivelling out a mockery of 
praise to his Maker from the very fo- 
cus of ribaldry, nonsense, and the 
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most jaw-breaking jocularity !—Cer- 
tes, we have often heard of the age of 
eant, and the innumerable Protean 
shapes it now dexterously assumes to 
attract the notice and the sympathy 
of a generous and applauding public, 
but never before did we see it shine 
out so openly, so avowedly, and so 
impudently, as it now does before 
our wondering eyes in this sanctified 
booth !—Dost really believe, even for 
a single moment, most courteous rea- 
der, that this noisy mass of flesh and 
blood means any thing more, by all 
his bawling and humbug, than the 
making a thundering assault on the 
well-lined pockets of your nether gar- 
ments for the means of procuring his 
fairing—for the necessary wherewith- 
al, in short, that will enable him to 
precede the hour of his repose with a 
jolly full pipe, and a flowing can? If 
thou dost, we pity thy credulity, 
whilst we cannot help admiring thy 
extreme goodnature, thinking thee a 
passing good Christian, and sincerely 
wishing ‘thee to live and enjoy many 
returns of “ The Fair.” But however 
the current of your thoughts may run 
of such doings, we can only say, that 
the scene before them affected our 
humble and unassuming party in va- 
rious ways; for the two old soldiers 
silently looked on, alike grim and 
grave—the merry Yorkshireman and 
his landlady tittered in high glee, and 
seemed to view the entire preachment 
in no better light than a capital go /— 
whilst the serious and now gloomy 
Scotchman—a “‘ Presbyterian sour,” 
of course—actually groaned aloud, 
whilst he mentally consigned the im- 
pudent and shameless orator most 
energetically to the devil! repeating, 
with all the caustic severity so pecu- 
liar to his country, the following very 
charitable lines as he retired : 


* Oh tush, prating fool! with your noisy assault, 
Your uplifted eyes, and your out-arm’d stretches, 
To be decently merry can ne’er be a fault, 
Though your loud-sounding babble the contrary teaches. 
But ’twas ever a mark of a vicious age, 
When your knave donn’d religion, seemed pious and sage.” 


The gloom of this unfortunate ren- 
contre, so unfair-like, was however 
speedily dispelled by the innumerable 
oddities and clever eccentricities of a 
merry rogue of the name of Brown— 
a slip of Tom’s, not a doubt on’t— 
who, powerfully aided by his alike 
amusing and dexterous salt-box ac- 


companiment, not only speedily suc- 
ceeded in filling his booth, but kepta 
numerous body outside in a continued 
roar of the most obstreperous laugh- 
ter—none chuckling heartier than our 
prim, pretty-faced landlady, though, 
to be sure, she laid claim to all the 
usual indulgence generally granted 
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married ladies when in company with 
their dear lords. We had not been a 
spectator many minutes of this fel- 
low’s ludicrous feats, however, when 
we felt a powerful inclination to chalk 
down the aforesaid Master Brown 
somewhat more of a shrewd than a 
wicked wag. The rascal had evi- 
dently read the autobiography of 
Marmontel with the most edifying 
avidity— at least he played the 
Frenchman’s game with similar suc- 
cess; for his whole battery of laugh- 
ables was levelled at the womenkind, 
who returned his compliment by 
curling up their pretty.cheeks, and 
twinkling their roguish eyes, and dis- 
playing their boxes of ivory in a 
manner very pleasing to behold. Well 
did Mister Brown, as well as that 
heaven-taught doctor, the notorious, 
* killing Paddy” John St. John Long, 
seem to know, that once succeed in 
gaining the favour and applause of 
the women, they will not be long in 
persuading the men, the dear decoys ! 
to hand them into the toils which 
have been previously prepared for 
them ! 

Leaving, with some regret, this 
merry disciple of Momus, our party 
once more mixed in the living stream, 
and a short time brought them in 
front of the highly classical and 
richly ornamented theatre of the re- 
nowned Richardson, who modestly 
announced the company’s intention 
of performing instanter the “ delight- 
fully interesting Highland tragedy, 
commonly called Douglas !” 

** Ay,” cried the Scotchman, for 
the first time breaking a silence which 
had lasted since his fearful denuncia- 
tion of the roaring preacher,—“ there 
now, God be thankit, we’ve fallen in 
wi’ something that looks like common 
sense at last. ‘I say, Tam, ’od we 
maun certainly tak the Luckie in to 
see this. It’s a real nice natural sort 
o’ a tragedy—hae ye ever read it ?” 

“* Have I ever read Douglas, say 
you, Nick?” cried the lively little ope- 
rator on broad cloth, ‘‘ Why I believe 
I had it all by rote before I was a 
yard in height. How I’ve see me 
make the old folks stare, when I used 
to stamp on the kitchen floor with 
the poker in my hand, and cry, 
* Draw, villain, draw!’ ” 

“Crinky, Tammas, haud your 
tongue,”’ cried honest Nick, “ else 
the folk will be jalousing ye’re a bit 0’ 
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a sticket showman yoursell. Come 
awa, gudewife; ye’se see something 
that will please ye, lass, if they do ony 
thing like justice till’t ava.” 

Such were the hopes expressed by 
this humble conjoiner of leather, as 
he gallantly handed the smiling Mis- 
tress Frisbee into the interior of the 
little theatre, and seated her on a 
bench fronting the stage, where he 
contrived to humour her pallet most 
delectably with divers condiments 
with which his coat-pockets were 
well stored, whilst her ears were no 
less gratified by the sweet sounds a 
bevy of ancient minstrels extracted 
from that most common of all instru- 
ments ycleped a Cremona. As soon 
as a sufficient number of spectators 
had been wheedled inside, as covered 
the benches and standing room, the 
curtain was drawn up, and the play 
commenced by the appearance of 
Lady Randolph “ in weeds of woe” 
that had more the appearance of a 
barrister’s than a lady’s upper gar- 
ment. Poor Anne's _habiliments, 
too, were rather dilapidated, and at- 
tendant Anne, moreover, was no 
chicken—her tell-tale features,despite 
the ochre with which they were most 
lavishly bedaubed, plainly and ho- 
nestly avowing, that they had kissed 
the wrong side of the last century, 
and that, therefore, she had every 
title to the venerable cognomen of 
*‘ mine ancient Anne.” Having thus 
briefly disposed of the ladies, we 
shall only say of the gemmen, that 
the whole of their dresses bore strong 
marks of the truth of that homely 
adage, ‘‘ that necessity is the mother 
of invention,” whilst it also strongly 
pourtrayed the individual ideas each 
possessed of the costume of the pe- 
riod he was now employed in per- 
sonating. Lord Randolph’s entire 
outward man exhibited a profoundly 
scientific model of the days of the 
merry Charles the Second,—when 
overshadowing wigs, full bottomed 
waistcoats, gun-mouthed inexpressi- 
bles, rolled-headed stockings, and be- 
buckled shoes, with beruffled breasts 
and wrists were the order of the day 
in the House of Peers. As for Gle- 
nalvon, poor fellow, his brilliant half 
coat of tin-mail, seemed to have been 
made on the heroic principle of his 
never turning his back to the enemy 
(the audience,) and mighty was the 
pains and cunning he displayed to 
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avoid the awkward predicament of 
being compelled to retreat to the side- 
wings crab-fashion backwards in his 
various exits. The two Norvals, 
senior and junior, again, wore dresses 
at once approximating to the humble 
costume of the south country Scottish 
herdsman, and the more picturesque 
and effective appearance of a descend- 
ant of Ossian. 

But how insignificant did the 
dresses and decorations appear in 
the eyes of the thinly sown “ judi- 
cious,” when their ears were blessed 
with the silver-toned opening of the 
meditative recitation of Lady Ran- 
dolph, thickly studded, as it was, 
with hidears quite her own, and ter- 
minations which smelt strongly of 
being lugged in from the back settle- 
ments of Bishopsgate Without and 
Old-street.—Spirit of John Home, 
thou meek and accommodating 
Scotchman, “ List, oh list,” whilst 
we give thee her brilliant opening of 
thy first-born and only surviving pet- 
child—* The Douglas!” 

“* Ye voods and vilds, woos melancholic 
gloom 

Accowds vith my ’art’s grief, and dredges 
forth 

The wice of sorror from a broken ’art !— 

Oh, Duglass, Duglass, ven departed ghosts 

Are once permitted to revue this vold 

Vithin the hollor of that vood thou’lt ’ear 

Thy sad Matildar veep her long-lost son!” 


After this brief and pithy exordium, 
which was delivered with the que- 
rulous harshness of a voice recently 


cracked, after the manner of an 
earthen bason, the veteran—we beg 
the lady’s pardon—the youthful Anne 
immediately chimed in to her mourn- 
ing lady’s aid, and got the whole story 
out of her—her accouchement ofa son, 
and all the rest of it—as the lively 
little knight of the thimble phrased 
it, ‘‘ in a brace of shakes.”” But far 
be it from us, as impartial critics, 
tamely to yield the laurel wreath 
solely to the ladies on account of their 
sterling originality. We love strict 
justice, and, in its fair and honest 
award, are steel to the backbone. 
We cannot, therefore, silently over- 
look the transcendent merits of the 
gallant Lord Randolph, who for ge- 
nius in mangling and travestying 
sober common-place English, beat the 
Rehearsal, the Critic, and even the 
redoubted Bombastes Furioso, all to 
pieces. Only hear with what attic 
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terseness and pure originality he in- 

troduced his youthful deliverer—a 

foolish-looking Irish lad, as we after- 

wards discovered—to his curiously 

listening lady-mother :— 

“Come forward, young man—hold up thy 
modest id ; 

And drive all shame avay!—Be bold and 
resolute !— 

Firmly declare thy birth and parentage 

Unto this gentle lady—your name, and 
whence you come from.” 


This set off, in the soaring spirit of 
a genuinely “ native” improvisatore, 
was received, as it deserved, with a 
round of applause and laughter, which 
appeared to gratify his lordship “‘ very 
much indeed,” and took up some few 
odd minutes before the good-natured, 
generous, looking-on public could 
once more compose their merry mus- 
cles to order. Indeed, we have sel- 
dom seen so very jocose an auditory ; 
and can only account for this general 
expression of pleasure in the faces of 
all present, by its being a fair play, 
enacted in the only speaking theatre 
—always excepting the bawling Boat- 
swain—atThe Fair. When, therefore, 
“the youthful Norval,” thus kindly 
importuned, had modestly donned his 
Celtic bonnet, elevated his right arm 
‘according to order,” and cleared his 
throat with a strength of lungs that 
strongly denoted uncommon potency 
in the vital parts, and essayed to tell 
his simple tale in the strongest brogue, 
a fresh import from lovely Mullingar, 
ever exhibited, beginning his oration 
quite confidently by informing his 
audience— 


“ Me name is Nurvil on the Grampian 
hills’ — 


you will not hinder a merry wag, 
although half choked with laughter, 
from loudly demanding 


“ And what is at Bartholomew Fair, my 
noble 2?” 


A question which, while it convulsed 
the audience in reiterated peals of the 
loudest laughter, so completely over- 
whelmed the youthful uninitiated 
Master Potato, that, losing sight com- 
pletely of all proper sense of decorum 
and propriety, after wildly staring at 
his roaring and applauding auditors 
as if he would have fain made an in- 
quiry after the cause of their jovial 
merriment, his courage at last com- 
pletely forsook him—he felt fairly 
cowed, and, donning his bonnet, ac- 
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tually fled—leaving his grateful host 
and gentle hostess to learn his story at 
some future period. Nor did the fun 
end here ;—for his lordship, after he 
had most ingeniously filled up the 
lapsus occasioned by the sudden de- 
parture of his modest “‘ help at need” 
—a speech which, we are sorry to 
say, our prescribed limits will not 
permit the insertion—he successfully 
closed the act, with the following in- 
junction to his lady fair, which en- 
closes an hidear not only of genuine 
Smithfield manufacture, but one, we 
will boldly venture to say, which 
never entered the brain of honest 
Johnny Home, the original au- 
thor :— 


* Lady, prepare the feast. Let it be good, 
and plenty of it,— 
For those that fight, must eat !” 


And having thus issued his final 
command, away strutted his lordshin 
out of one side, whilst her ladyship 
left at the other, amid peals of ap- 
plause and roaring laughter, which 
shook the theatre to the very cause- 
way. In the same happy spirit was 


Glenalvon killed; whilst the newly- 


discovered slip of the heroic Dou- 
glases had the honour to die amid 
shouts of laughter no way unworthy 
an assembled divan of that singularly 
polite nation the Ashantees. Thus 
was finished a tragedy, to the infinite 
pleasure of the audience, who, along 
with our own beloved party, departed 
in the highest good humour, the very 
Scotchman himself confessing—that 
he had never, in all his life, laughed 
so hearty at a tragedy before; ‘‘ but 
it’s nae wonder after a’, sirs,”’ he sa- 
gaciously concluded, “ it’s The Fair 
night, ye ken, and the folks hae a 
richt to be a’ as daft as either cap or 
stoup can mak them, in spite o’ a’ 
the preaching boatswains in Christen- 
dom.” 

Having thus been the successful 
means of catering an abundant fund 
of pleasure to his well-pleased party, 
the Scotchman was now looked on as 
no paltry judge of what was the best 
commodity to purchase in this exten- 
sive market. When, therefore, he 
proposed a visit to the rival menage- 
ries of the notorious Wombwell and 
his opponent Atkins, which we firmly 
believe was priacipally undertaken in 
order to give Dame Frisbee*a more 
general notion of the principal objects 
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of natural history than she formerly 
possessed, it was immediately agreed 
to, nem. con.—thus accomplishing, at 
last, the Herculean task of a round of 
the Fair. 

Honest Dame Frisbee’s curiosity, 
insatiable as it commonly was, began 
by this time to feel completely glut- 
ted; and having been jostled and 
squeezed to her very heart’s content, 
she soon prevailed on her whole party 
unanimously to set about making the 
best of their way to the King’s Head, 
to water and refresh, previous to re- 
turning to ‘sweet home.”’ This they 
found to be a task that was easier 
said than done, however ; for though 
the pavement was by no means so 
completely blocked up as the area 
they had left, it was still sufficiently 
crowded as to retard any very rapid 
progress. They were, therefore, once 
more obliged to content themselves 
with following the living stream, 
which moved lazily along before 
them, whiling away the time, as they 
moved slowly onwards, with a full 
view of the endless varieties of sweet 
morsels with which the whole of the 
stalls were stocked to profusion.— 
** Perseverance finally overcometh,”’ 
saith the adage; and the exemplary 
assiduity of honest Dame Frisbee 
was at length rewatded by her find- 
ing herself comfortably seated in the 
warm, crowded parlour of the King’s 
Head. 

Here they were agreeably sur- 
prised to find, that there was as little 
lack of amusement within doors as 
there had been without; for there 
were several dancing parties on the 
floor in full operation, and vocal and 
instrumental music to the very attic 
story. Having been prevailed on, 
after much coaxing, to discuss a glass 
of genuine Old Tom, and washed it 
down with divers pulls of Whitbread’s 
far-famed stout, Dame Frisbee con- 
fessed she felt herself so considerably 
renovated, that she was quite like a 
new creature ;—and almost swore, 
like a thorough-bred Yankee, how 
much her obligations were due to the 
excellent tiffin she had taken of the 
*‘ astonishingly, mighty, fine, old, an- 
cient Tom!” Her tongue thus fairly 
set a-going, she got gradually into 
the joyous spirit so prevalent in every 
corner of the room; and though she 
knew but little of your high-flying 
fashionable morsels of melody, which 
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were merrily quavering all around 
her, she yet contrived to chime slily 
into the chorus of such of the more 
popular ones as were known at her 
end of the town;—amongst which 
were—Alice Gray, My own Blue 
Bell, and Away ran the King of the 
Frenchmen !—which she warbled with 
considerable effect, greatly to the 
edification and satisfaction of her 
loving and wondering husband, who 
vehemently swore, in the joy of his 
heart, that he had never heard her 
tune her “ vocal shell” so melodi- 
ously since the important and happy 
day of their marriage! Thus happy 
and contented with each other, whilst 
the oft-replenished pewter-pot went 
circling round the little coterie, the 
time put on his seven-leagued boots, 
and went spankingly away so rapidly, 
that, had it not been for the kind con- 
sideration of those invaluable guar- 
dians of the public morals, the city 
marshals’-men, who now entered the 
parlour, and reminded the joyous 
company that it was ample time to 
be moving, we verily believe that our 
light-hearted Dame Frisbee would 
have been found seated there to this 
very moment. 

As it was, she took to the road home- 
wards, sulkily enough; and to shew 
that she was a true British subject, 
and was fairly domiciled in the land 
of genuine liberty, since they would 
not allow her to finish her musical 
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budget within doors, she vowed by 
Saint Bride of Fleet Street !—her 
usual pretty little oath—she was de- 
termined it should be drained to the 
last drop without. Casting over in 
her mind’s eye, therefore, what of 
her favourites had been left untouch- 
ed, she luckily stumbled on the butt- 
end of an old drinking song she had 
learned from her dear Prid in their 
courting days, and, sans cérémonie, 
immediately struck up the air, as she 
ascended Holborn Hill, warbling 
sweetly forth the following beautiful 
and energetic lines,—during the per- 
formance of which—our own curiosi- 
ty being now completely jaded—we 
honestly confess we were so uncourte- 
ous as to take our final leave of the 
neat little lively woman, heartily 
wishing, however, that she might get 
safely home in company of her own 
dear Prid and his merry companions, 
partake of a comfortable supper, go to 
bed, and dream sweetly of The Fair. 


“Oh, here’s a health to our noble King, 
And to the Queen of his heart; 
May years them health and happiness 
bring, 
Long, long before they part! 
And here’s a health to our brave General ! 
And to those that fought with him in 
Spain! 
And here’s to the Colonel of the Eighty- 
eighth !— 
For we're ne’er to be drunk again.” 


S. 


THE TAGUS. 


Ou where is there the river, beneath the sun’s bright beam, 
That can compare in majesty with the Tagus’ golden stream !— 
Far up the hills it takes its rise, ’midst leafy coverts hid, 

Then reaches, in its laughing course, the spires of old Madrid. 


Through solemn woods it rolls its floods, and spicy orange bowers, 
And washes the foundations of Toledo’s ancient towers ; 
Unceasingly and tranquilly it flows into the main, 

The proudest river in the lands of Portugal and Spain. 


Upon its tide, in stately joy, a thousand vessels sweep, 

With burthens of high purchase, to the hollow-sounding deep. 

And in its wave, their forms to lave, troop Portugal’s fair daughters, 
And lend, proud stream! a radiant gleam of beauty to thy waters! 


Oh, where is there a stream so famed in legend or romance! 
Where peasants met to revel, and knights to break a lance! 
In Burgundy or Portugal, in France or in Almayne, 

From the azure-tinted Rhone to the wood-embowered Seine. 


In majesty with Tagus stream none can compare, I trow, 

For its waters shower blessings as tranquilly they flow.— 
And, oh! that, like such gentle stream, without or toil or strife, 
In happiness might glide away the changeful course of life ! 
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LETTERS ON WEST INDIAN SLAVERY.—BY J. GALT, ESQ. 


TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Letrer I. 


Sir, 
Berore another publication, Parlia- 
ment will have again met, and 
perhaps some more definite explana- 
tion will have been given by Govern- 
ment, of the policy hereafter to be 
pursued with respect to that impor- 
tant subject, sLavery, involved in 
the West Indian question. It is not 
for a moment to be supposed that 
there is a British subject, far less a 
British minister, that will, or would, 
defend the preservation of slavery 
for its mere commercial advantages. 
The planters, who alone are interested 
in its continuation at all, are much 
misrepresented when it is supposed, 
that they desire the continuance of 
slavery for its own sake. There may 
have been a time when it was sup- 
posed, that slave-labour was the only 
labour adapted to the climate and 
work of the West Indies; and when 
the necessity of slavery was defended 
on that plea; but such is no longer 
the case—juster notions now prevail, 
and the question, instead of being 
discussed with respect either to cli- 
mate or labour is considered upon a 
more benevolent principle. We are 
no longer afflicted with defences of 
slavery for its own sake, and the 
commercial benefits arising from it. 
The principle and right of all man- 
kind to universal freedom is frankly 
admitted. The only cause of with- 
holding emancipation from the slaves 
now rests entirely upon the means for 
supporting them and preventing them 
from falling into those evils which 
visit with so many severities the lot 
of the labourer in Europe. The point 
to be determined is no longer the 
right of the slave to be equal in pri- 
vileges with his master—for that is 
admitted ; but to ascertain that while 
we dissolve the existing ties between 
them, we do not place the master or 
the slave in a worse situation than 
that in which he stands at present. 

One of the misfortunes of this 
great question arises from its being 
too much considered with reference 
to the slave himself, and too little 
with reference to his proprietor.— 
There may have been a time when 
it was wise and just to enlist the 


feelings in the slave’s cause, and when 
the tales of his miseries and sufferings 
were fit topics for popular excitement, 
to bring over the sense and sympa- 
thies of the common world to the 
right interests of humanity. But that 
stern and sterile time has gone by, 
and we are not required to consider 
whether the black-skinned man is best 
adapted to the broiling sun; but 
only how are we to raise him in the 
moral scale of being, without sinking 
him in that of suffering ; or take away 
the claim of his master to the value 
of his labour, without making him 
endure the consequences attendant on 
loss and poverty. 

The right of the slave to liberty, 
is so universally admitted, that the 
question is so far set at rest; but 
it does not follow, while we grant 
this right to be indisputable, that we 
are to shut our eyes to the circum- 
stances which have arisen from the 
error in which it has been for ages 
viewed. In a practical form we have 
only to look at the existing state of 
things, and to take care that, in re- 
ducing the evil of them, we do not 
trench too deeply on what has be- 
come necessary to the system—that, 
is, simply to say, in removing what 
is bad, we do not also injure what is 
good. 

In making this remark, I intend to 
do so cautiously, and trust that my 
motive will be justly appreciated. [ 
wish to exhibit the claims of the 
planters, nay their rights, in a cor- 
rect and fair point of view; and in 
doing so, I desire, with every intent 
of justice, to respect those of their 
slaves, and even do so, when J least 
seem to consider them. Some mea- 
sure of equity is evidently due to the 
planters, who have strangely been 
negligent of their own interests, and 
who, in not forming themselves intoa 
more simultaneous body, have acted 
without a due consideration of the 
danger into which they are every day 
faster and deeper falling. 

In saying then that there is no 
longer any need of pathetic declama- 
tions about slavery, nor the animal 
bondage in which the slaves are held, 
is saying the truth with respect to 
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both, and is perfectly well understood. 
Neither Mr. Brougham nor any one of 
his party, can therefore charge their 
opponents with a want of sympathy 
for the negroes. We, as much as he 
or they, admit the negro’s claim to 
an equality of rights with his fellow 
white man; we only desire, in re- 
moving the evils which have grown 
out of the existing system by our 
toleration of that system, to consi- 
der, that, in asking for an abatement 
of what we as strongly as themselves 
admit to be a nuisance, another and 
a greater evil may not ensue. 

The question has been discussed 
on so many points, that lengthened 
declamations on the evils of the state 
we would improve, should now be 
sedulously avoided. The whole at- 
tention of the orator and the states- 
man should be directed to the means 
of preventing the slaves from fall- 
ing into greater actual distress than 
they are now exposed to, and to 
avoid extending to the present race 
of slave-owners the punishment which 
was due only to those who origi- 
nally invented the slavery. 

We ought to think that the exist- 
ing race of West Indian proprietors 
are, in all respects, innocent of the 
crime. We should recall to mind, 
that from whatever direct cause aris- 
ing (their own expanded humanity, 
or the coercion of enlightened men,) 
they have never ceased, by all expe- 
dient means, to soften the condition 
of slavery; and that we do them 
great wrong and injustice, when we 
suppose that, in the protection of 
their property, they are actuated by 
sentiments different from those of 
other men. There may be among 
them occasional exceptions, but I 
speak of the general race. 

The case of the man who has inhe- 
rited a West Indian property and ne- 
groes, is different, I allow, from that 
of the purchaser who has recently 
embarked in West Indian specula- 
tions ; but still there is not so wide 
a difference between them as some 
people affect to draw—for the pur- 
chaser has paid for what he bought. 
He may have acted to a certain de- 
gree unwisely in giving property here 
for an interest there, which cannot 
be deemed otherwise than precarious 
now ; but still he has the same gua- 
rantee in the justice of the state, 
which the other parts of the empire 
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enjoy. And if he has giyen more for 
his property than it is really worth, 
he must bear the consequences as 
well as he can, for we are not justi- 
fied in depriving him of all, merely 
because he was so imprudent as to 
give too much. 

But what shall we give is now the 
question? for Sir Robert Peel, in the 
last debate on this subject, admitted 
that compensation to the planters is 
the greatest difficulty which Govern- 
ment sees in the slave question. It 
is clear that compensation can not 
be granted upon the slave proprietors’ 
estimate. His stake in the property 
must be valued—first, with reference 
to the deductions to which it is liable 
as a mere commodity; secondly, with 
reference to the deductions to which 
it is liable by the progress of know- 
ledge ; and thirdly, with reference to 
the deductions which must be allowed, 
in consequence of the very stir which 
has been made in the question, by 
which the value of the property has 
been really impaired. 

The amount at which the West 
Indian interest may value their com- 
pensation, is very different from what 
the country will be willing. to allow; 
for the very outcry which they have 
themselves raised as to the deteriora- 
tion of their property by taxation and 
new markets, furnishes an argument 
in diminution of their claim to com- 
pensation, and which is’ every day 
becoming stronger, nor will any 
change in their condition mend the 
matter. Every year they admit, that, 
from different causes, their property 
is falling in value; of course, the fair 
induction is, that every cause that 
tends to diminish the worth of their 
interest, tends also, in an equal de- 
gree, to diminish the amount of their 
compensation. Upon the actual value 
of their property compensation may 
be allowed, but the value is not to be 
estimated by what it has cost them, 
nor by what it would bring, if the pre- 
sent system were continued: for the 
question now hinges upon the conti- 
nuance of that system ; and the ques- 
tion is, as far as the planters are con- 
cerned, one that simply turns upon 
the pivot of expediency. If they allow 
the property to remain long as it is, 
it will itself fall from them, and in- 
stead of compensation and a quiet 
transit from a state of slavery to one 
of servitude,—ruin, and desolation, 
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and anarchy must ensue upon their 
estates. 

But besides the adjustment required 
between Government and the West 
India interest, there is another import- 
ant point to which due consideration 
ought to be paid. I do not say it has 
been neglected, but only that atten- 
tion enough has not been paid to it; 
indeed, I ought perhaps to add, that I 
have some knowledge that it has been, 
in various instances, anxiously consi- 
dered, and the Duke of Wellington’s 
remark in Parliament with respect to 
the maintenance of ‘the children of 
slaves, showed that his Grace was not 
insensible to the importance of the 
subject to which I allude. It is, how- 
ever, not by the Ministers that I 
would wish to see this affair more 
earnestly regarded; it is among the 
orators andadvocates of emancipation 
with whom—and the remark is made 
with deference and humility—I wish 
for the sake of humanity, their great 
plea, that this division of the subject 
were more definitely considered. 

Their main object at present, in- 
deed their declared object, is solely to 
procure freedom for the slaves. Now 
before that can be granted either in 
justice, or in wisdom, or in policy, a 
few questions should be answered. 

First, when you have granted the 
slave liberty, what is next to be done. 
Can you bind him to the estate? per- 
haps it will not then answer the pro- 
prietors purpose to keep him; we are 
certain it will not do to keep the in- 
firm, the juvenile, or theaged. You 
dissolve the ties which bind them at 
present to the proprietor; you, by 
procuring them freedom, furnish a 
just ground for the proprietor to say, 
it is not I, but the public who must 
now provide for the incapable slaves ? 
I will employ only those who are able 
to do my work; those who are not, 
must trust to the charitable feelings 
of mankind. They must seek in the 
form of alms, that support which I 

m at present obliged by the nature 
of slavery to raise for them.—Verily, 
if this division of the question be 
well weighed, it will be seen that, 
instead of making all the slaves free, 
we should prevent the planters from 
granting to any of them their free- 
dom after a certain age, and hold 
them bound to maintain the children 
to a certain age. The excellence of 
philanthropy is a beautiful theme to 
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enlarge on; but, in the name of com- 
mon sense, has not every man a right 
to demand, that you shall show ade- 
quate means have been prepared for 
the support of the aged and weakly, 
the young, and infirm, before you 
venture to make their condition 
worse? For it is a moral certainty, 
that by giving merely freedom, you 
will make their condition worse. 

Second, If the slaves, on receiving 
their freedom, do not choose to remain 
with their present master, but leave 
his estates to desolation, in what way 
is he to be indemnified? You cannot 
deny, that the soil of his estate is as 
much his own, as the land is yours 
which you inhabit. Nor can you de- 
ny, that if those fly from it whose la- 
bour alone gives it value, it will be- 
come of none, and that he will of ne- 
cessity be ruined. Now, why should 
you do this? Why should you give the 
slave leave to quit his master’s proper- 
ty—for in giving him freedom, that is 
all you in fact give—without provid- 
ing for the indemnification of the 
master? Why should you, in fact, 
punish the master ?—for such will, in 
effect, be the result of your measure. 
Is there any reason why the proprie- 
tor should be so treated ? Is there any 
correct policy in permitting the slave 
to turn vagabond, and in depopulat- 
ing and rendering valueless the pro- 
perty of his master? It may be said, 
perhaps, that the instinctive predi- 
lections of man will prompt the ne- 
gro to consider his own wants and 
necessities, and that he will in con- 
sequence not be so ready to leave his 
home as we suppose. How know you 
that? By what rule do you presume 
to suppose, that the slaves are wiser 
and more prudent than freemen ; or 
that their first step, after the restora- 
tion of their freedom, will not be 
marked by the same carelessness of 
permanent interests that have brought 
so much misery to the hearths of the 
European labourers ? 

Third, have you sufficiently con- 
sidered, that, under the existing sys- 
tem,.the slaves are carefully tended 
by their proprietors ; that their sick- 
ness, their wants, and their accidents, 
are all under his superintendence ; 
and that he is bound to be watchful 
of them by the strongest tie that can 
bind mankind—his own interest ? Do 
you not intend, that, for this almost 
parental solicitude, you should sub- 
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stitute something equivalent to the 
cold care of parish officers? Have 
you sufficiently considered by whom 
these officers are to be appointed? If 
by the election of the slaves them- 
selves, are the slaves, I would ask, in 
a condition to exercise this elective 
function? I think not. But, without 
reference to any individual’s opinion, 
I would say—then, if you intend to 
name the officers, you but change 
the slave of the private man, who is 
responsible to the opinion of the 
world for his conduct, into the slave 
of the public. And when, I would 
inquire, has it been found, that the 
public ever did its duty so well to 
itself, as the private man to his own 
interest? Besides, what right have 
you to make this change? What bu- 
siness have you to meddle with the 
slave’s affairs at all? When you have 
given him freedom, you have no right 
to move farther—all beyond is imper- 
tinence and obtrusion! You make 
him, from a slave, a labourer; and 
the difference between the two condi- 
tions consists in his being, as a slave, 
already under a master, who has the 
strongest ties to protect him, and be- 
coming a common daily labourer, 
whose only protectors are parish of- 
ficers. Has all this been duly consi- 
dered? Has it been considered, that 
at present there is neither poor-rates 
nor poor in the West Indies, of the 
kind we understand by the terms in 
this country? Have you reflected that, 
with the emancipation of the negroes, 
you propose to iutroduce both, and 
instantaneously? Has it been duly 
considered what must of necessity be 
the consequence of this state of things? 
Is there any such difference in the 
constitution of the negro’s state of 
mind, that he will bear hardship and 
privation better than the white man? 
Is there any reason to expect, when 
you have taken away his means of sub- 
sistence—for you propose to do even 
that, and to subvert him to starva- 
tion—that he will be more docile un- 
der affliction than his white brother ? 
It implies but the shallowest pity to 
argue for emancipation, when you 
are exposing him in fact to the great- 
est of evils—friendless poverty! The 
question you propose in giving free- 
dom, is to substitute that for regu- 
lated servitude. Deny it if you will, 
no more than regulated servitude can 
be made of the West India slavery ; 
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and for it you propose to substitute 
the horrors of unregarded and un- 
tended poverty. 

‘fourth. But there is another ques- 
tion of many bearings more import- 
ant than all these. If the negroes, 
with a juster apprehension of their 
circumstances than may be judici- 
ously allowed to them, consent to re- 
main on the estates of their masters, 
as nearly as possible, after they shall 
have received their freedom, as they 
are at present, by whom are the 
helpless among them to be supported? 
If you expect, by the other negroes, 
then it must be by taxing them. 
Now, can the mere labourer pay any 
taxes? It is true, that between the 
price of his labour and the value of 
what he produces, there is a vast 
difference, and that this difference 
constitutes the fund from which his 
employer’s capital and income is 
derived ; but it is not by taxing the 
labourer that you are to reach it. 
You must go to the employer; you 
must just do for the negroes in the 
West Indies what you do in England 
for the common poor man. Now what 
right or claim is there on you to do 
this? Do you sufficiently consider the 
consequences—the thorough black- 
guard course of the proceedings you 
propose to yourselves? Surely not. 
Think on them—F rst, you proposeto 
deprive the master of his slaves, after 
having for ages sanctioned his pro- 
perty in them. SxrconpLy, you pro- 
pose to reduce the value of his pro- 
perty in the estates where he em- 
ploys them; and TuirpDLy, you pro- 
pose that what remains shall be still 
farther reduced by taxing him with 
the maintenance of those very slaves 
whom you have taken from him? 
Is this consistent with law, with good 
government, or with humanity ?>— 
Unless you can keep the estates up 
at their present maximum of produce, 
do you not commit a grievous in- 
justice in meddling with them at all? 
We demand to know wherefore it is 
that you dare to meddle with them? 
It may be quite competent for the 
West Indian interest to be amena- 
ble to good advice, but surely under 
no plea of right can you have any 
authority, as society is constituted, 
to take the management of his pro- 
perty into your hands. 

Granting that slavery is in itself a 
deplorable thing—will you tell us by 
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what right you venture to touch it. 
It lies many thousand miles from 
your gates, it affects not you—it even 
ministers to your comforts. Tell us 
then why it is that you presume to 
think of changing it. You have no 
more to do with West Indian pro- 
perty, than the negroes have todo with 
the farms and granges of Yorkshire. 
Look how you would ponder, were a 
gang of black fellows to come from 
Jamaica, and require to see by what 
tenures and charters the lands in 
Yorkshire are held. You may smile 
at the hypothesis—you may even call 
it absurd—but neither your smiles 
nor your accusations can change the 
nature of the truth. The negroes have 
just as much right to question you 
about the charters of your estates, as 
you have to question their masters 
about their right to them. 

Perhaps you will unblushingly 
avow, sympathy for your impudence. 
I dare say you will, you are capable 
enough of that, but [deny the existence 
of any natural right that one man 
has to affect the condition of another ; 
moreover, did the negroes of the West 
Indiescome to you with any complaint 
of their condition? No; you in no 
shape or form can assert they ever 
did. Then what sent you, in the 
garb of theoretical argumentators, 
trooping across the Atlantic, to ag- 
gravate the hardships of their con- 
dition; hardships to which all flesh 
is heir, but which the negroes are 
are more exempt from than any other 
body of the labouring class? I deny 
your right to interfere with the con- 
dition of the negroes, or any number 
of mankind; and I claim from your 
justice, that, before you think of 
emancipation, you think first of in- 
demnification to their masters, and 
second of providing for themselves, 
that they shall not suffer greater 
hardships than those from which you 
would remove them. Are you aware 
of what you are doing? What isthe 
liberty you propose to give? Describe 
it, that we may know something of 
its nature, for you cannot but know, 
that if you injure the interests of the 
planters, and deteriorate the condition 
of the negroes, you will be guilty of 
a great crime. You must learn that 
the liberty you speak of giving, will 
not open the door to greater evils; 
and you must not, in fancying that 
from that liberty there may not arise 
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a demon to haunt and upbraid your- 
selves. Every instance of poverty 
and distress which may spring from 
your emancipation, will be evidence 
of your own guilt; every instance of 
bloodshed which may spring from 
your thoughtless philanthropy, will 
be laid at your threshold. Disguise 
your crime as you may, you must, 
In your own hez arts, stand convicted 
of bei ing the authors of the murders, 
that, in your idly good nature, you 
are hatching for the desolation of the 
West Indies? But, while I say this 
strongly, I say it without sorrow. I 
am as anxious to see the negroes raised 
to freedom as you are; but I do not 
think it is so easy a labour as many 
among you seem to imagine. It is 
not doing a little wrong for a great 
good, because the good to the race 
you propose to benefit is not obvious, 
while the wrong is very certain. 

It may be said, however, that the 
scope of this argument would prevent 
the negroes from ever being free. I 
reject the caveat—I only say that a 
state of freedom may be much worse 
to them than their present servitude. 
It is for you to prove that it sHaLL 
not. And my anxieties go to the ex- 
tent, and no farther—that you, before 
risking your experiment—make only 
such provisions against inevitable 
evils as will serve to justify you for 
what you hazard. To do this, in 
common honesty, surely, you can 
have no objection. If you refuse it, 
then you must consider yourselves as 
deficient in common honesty, for the 
precautions I require are necessary, 
and the refusal to provide for them 
can only be ascribed to some delete- 
rious principle which should never 
be allowed to have any place in hu- 
man affairs, and which it is the buri- 
ness of law and education to lessen 
among the human race. 

It is not sufficiently considered by 
the advocates of emancipation, that 
the change they propose is nothing 
less than to revolutionize the total 
condition of the negroes. Among the 
leaders, I do not say that they neg- 
lect this entirely, I only venture to 
think that it is not regarded with that 
solicitude and prospective anxiety 
which it ought to be. You may give 
them liberty, but what will you give 
them more; for all the freedom you 
propose to give, will do nothing to- 
wards their support, and for their 
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support you ought to provide. It has 
sometimes been said, nor is the argu- 
ment untenable, that you should pass 
them first from the state of slavery to 
the condition of serfs. And perhaps 
the course of nature points to this as 
your only means of properly amelio- 
rating their state, if that can be called 
amelioration which removes them 
from the condition of servants, con- 
stantly employed by one master, to 
that of precarious labourers, who 
have no regular master, nor any abid- 
ing place. But it is one of the arts 
to which the friends of emancipation 
have recourse, not to offer any plan 
for the future regulation of the negro. 
They seek only to obtain the Parlia- 
mentary declaration of their freedom, 
and leave to chance the ameliora- 
tion, as they call it, which will arise 
thereafter. This, though it involves 
a great offence against society, I do 
not call altogether fraud—because it 
is founded on an opinion that Govern- 
ment is so strong that the necessary 
remedies will easily be supplied; but 
this is the very point at issue—Go- 
vernment may be strong enough, and 
all that you present to the advocate, 
and the country is willing to go so 
far with you, is to recommend to Go- 
vernment to proceed in a gradual 
course to the emancipation—and does 
either the people or the Government 
now reject this? It is, on the con- 
trary, their desire and endeavour to 
accomplish it, with a right regard to 
the interests of the slave and his 
owner. The question is no longer 
whether the slave shall be free, but 
when you have resolved to give him 
freedom, in what way shall he enter 
upon the boon? Yes, boon, you call 
it, even while every thing shows that 
it is a risk. 

Something may, in the mean time, 
be gained towards your object, by 
converting the slave to the serf. By 
taking him from under that master- 
dom under which he groans, to use 
the injudicious language of those who 
would amend his state, and placing 
him a fixture on the soil—creating 
him a portion of the estate, which is 
already the scene of his toil and the 
locality of his home. By this step, 
certainly, some of the many difficul- 
ties which environ the desire to give 
him liberty, are got over; for, sup- 
posing him raised to the condition of 
the serf, you are not bound to provide 
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for a total revolution in his condition. 
You are not obliged to look to his 
companions who are disabled by acci- 
dent or age from continuing to work, 
or to those who, on account of their 
youth are unfit. The estate on which 
they live, must, in that case, main- 
tain them, and it does that at present. 
You have only to have respect to two 
things. By uniting the slaves to the 
estate, you diminish the value of the 
property to a certain extent; and to 
that extent you are bound by all law 
and equity to make compensation to 
the proprietors. You cannot in pro- 
bity refuse it—you cannot deny it 
without shaking even the foundations 
of your own property. 

The first thing, therefore, that you 
have to consider is this compensa- 
sation. 

Now, in what way is it to be raised. 
Is it by the United Kingdom alone? 
—wWill that be just? Does not the 
question affect the whole empire as 
much as the United Kingdom? If it 
does so, should not the whole empire 
contribute accordingly? But in what 
way, otherwise than by a tax, can 
the contribution be raised—and how 
can you tax the whole empire by Par- 
liament, since you have given to so 
many provinces Legislatures of their 
own, and have renounced, and by 
statute too, the right which you 
once conceived yourselves to possess, 
of taxing the Colonies? 

These are some of the obstacles you 
have to encounter, before you can 
provide that contribution for the in- 
demnification that must, in raising 
the slave to the serf, be provided.— 
Have you duly reflected on all these? 
They may, in a general form, have 
risen to your imagination; but the 
vast details which they involve, you 
cannot have weighed with that anx- 
ious regard which they so justly 
merit. 

No doubt some of these difficulties 
may be obviated, by the United King- 
dom undertaking of herself and from 
her own means, to indemnify the 
Planters for the deterioration you 
propose to inflict on their estates. 
But, has the notion ever been openly, 
frankly, and fairly brought before the 
public—Were it so, would it be at 
once acceded to? Would not rather 
the question then be—In what shall 
the measure improve the actual con- 
dition of the slave?—What answer 
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can you give? Will it not be “in 
nothing?” and if you will still be 
fairer, will it not rather be, ‘‘ we are 
sure it will be in nothing in improve- 
ment, and we fear it may be some- 
thing of a different kind?” You must 
provide officers equivalent to those of 
parishes, to see that the serfs are pro- 
perly regarded, and that the estates 

are equitably taxed for the support of 
the incapable. These officers must 
be paid for their time—a larger fund 
than what is absolutely requisite for 
the incapable, must be raised—and 
labour must be heavier taxed. In 
those countries where serfship exists, 
in Russia, for instance—this has 
grown in many places to so great a 
burden, that the proprietors, to be 
rid of it, have given their serfs free- 
dom. But still the existence of it is 
not so afflicting as our slavery to 
humanity! This is not easily con- 
ceivable; for it does not very essen- 
tially differ from slavery, to live al- 
ways on the same “ paternal spot of 
ground,” without the power of mov- 
ing from it, and of being removed 
from it at the pleasure of another. 
We mistake the feelings of mankind, 
when we suppose that those of the 
laborious class have any very ele- 
vated notions on this subject. Their 
toil, their drudgery, their ever gro- 
velling in the earth, has a moral 
effect upon their degradation; and 
they have no ideas of a condition be- 
yond the difference between labour 
and rest. Their faculties are ab- 
sorbed with present cares; and if he 
finishes his task without oppression, 
it is all the poor man thinks of. But 
I abstain from appealing to the feel- 
ings; I shall only refer to the fact 
that, in innumerable instances, there 
are many tillers of the ground in 
England who have for ages, for cen- 
turies, remained without obligation 
on the lands where their fathers suc- 
cessively drew breath ; and yet these 
constitute the foundations of the glory 
of their country. There are no slaves 
among them. There are none so hum- 
ble as serfs ; and yet such is the force 
of habit, and such the nature of man, 
that they voluntarily remain in that 
state of homely villeinage! But to 
return— 

Supposing the slave raised to the 
condition of the serf, and the estate 
he lives upon made liable for his po- 
verty ; and on account of the difficul- 
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ties of providing otherwise, the United 
Kingdom has consented to indemnify 
the planters, and that taxes are to be 
raised—contrary to all justice—to 
pay this indemnification—Will the 
evil end there; for I am here consi- 
dering the very smallest step that can 
be taken towards emancipation? 

In what will that step alter the 
condition of the slave? Will the 
slave be better as a serf than as he 
was—will he eat and drink better— 
will he be a higher moral being— 
will he execute any one function of 
his nature better? Who is it that will 
answer that question in the affirma- 
tive? Who is it that will not rather 
say, that, being removed from under 
the superintendance of a master, who 
is interested in his good behaviour, 
the chance is, he will—when left to 
himself—sink lower in the scale of 
being and the circumstances of con- 
dition. Were this probability con- 
sidered, as it ought to be, would 
there be so much clamour about 
giving freedom to the slaves? and 
would there not be some doubt that 
it is not with his relative condition 
with his master that we have to do, 
but to turn our attention to his 
moral condition? Has this ever been 
properly done? Has the moral con- 
dition of the negro ever been pro- 
perly considered apart from his phy- 
sical and political condition? It is 
for those who so strenuously cry for 
his freedom, to answer the question ; 
but there is one point in which the 
discrimination applies to my present 
purpose, and which I do not think 
has ever been thoroughly viewed as it 
ought to be. 

Suppose we disregard altogether 
the physical circumstances of the 
slave, and attend only to his political 
situation, I would ask, in what respect 
is he different from millions of other 
human beings who live in England— 
the freest land of all the world—with- 
out political privilege or franchise? I 
will, however, go farther, and grant 
that slavery only tolerates animal 
existence, and that policy regards the 
slave only as an animal capable of a 
certain quantity of work. That it 
holds him to be void of all intellect— 
to be even in his affections and appe- 
tites subject to his master. To be the 
merest thing of animal being that can 
exist. I will even go farther, and grant 
that there was a time when he was 
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not only so, but even his very life at 
the pleasure of his owner. Now, if 
we take his life from his owner, and 
place it under the general protection 
of the law, we improve his condition 
—do we not? and that has been done. 
We have even gone farther, and re- 
stricted the power of his proprietor to 
a certain number of lashes for domes- 
tic offences, and in this respect his 
condition is improved, and he is thus 
nearer the natural state. But why 
should this power, even in its rem- 
nant, be allowed to remain? Why 
should we not take the power of pu- 
nishment away entirely, and say to 
the owner, you shall not inflict any 
punishment at all; but if you have 
matter of offence to complain of, you 
shall go before the proper tribunal, 
who shall investigate the charge, 
and order punishment accordingly. 
Would not this make an important 
change in the political condition of 
the slave, and why should it not be 
done? But there are many situa- 
tions in life to which the slave ought 
to be admitted ; and that of being a 
witness in every case is one. This, 
you will say, is granted; but he has 
not intelligence enough—then give 
him that intelligence by instruction 
to qualify him, and the objection pe- 
rishes. Well, suppose him to have 
received that instruction, he is still a 
slave; but, without entrenching on 
his slavery, if you raise him into the 
dignity of evidence—in what will he 
be deficient, more than most men? 
Having raised him so far, is there 
any objection, in reason, to his ex- 
ercising the power of voting on any 
occasion? Yes, you will say, because 
that power is regulated by the pos- 
session of property. But not uni- 
formly, I would answer; and yet so 
far it is the easier regulated, for you 
have only to declare the slaves capa- 
ble of holding property independently 
of their owners, and you remove this 
objection. In a word, what is there 
in the eye of the law which should 
prevent the slave from enjoying all 
the political privileges of English- 
men, and yet still bea slave—still be 
responsible to his proprietor for so 
much of his time as is due to him? 
But, say you, he is responsible to 
him for all his time? It is, I acknow- 
lege, theoretically so—but it is not so 
practically—nor can it in nature be, 
in as much as the strength of one 
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man differs from that of another, and 
in as much as there would be an in- 
justice in making one man work more 

than another. In the very nature of 
things the slave-owner must so ap- 

portion his work amongst his slaves 

that they shall all work alike—not 

according to their respective strength, 

but simply all alike. If doubt exist 

as to this, let the truth be established 

by law, and what then becomes of 
slavery—nothing more than with 

what we see in all our servants every 

day—the obligation of humanity— 

“In labour shalt thou toil all the 

days of thy life’—with an obligation 

to remain on the estate of his owner ; 

an obligation which slavery has en- 

tailed for a season. We cannot undo 
what is done—we have tolerated sla- 
very till it has actually become a part 
of the human system, and we would 
ask, if the process suggested here is 

not a humaner and an easier work 
than what is proposed by emancipa- 
tion. 

T would raise the slave to an equa- 
lity in all moral and political rights 
with his fellow subjects ; but, at least, 
till we saw a clearer prospect before 
us, I would not touch that condition 
which is essential to his physical 
well-being. He should still remain 
bound to do a certain labour for his 
owner, and bound to remain on his 
estate till he received his owner’s as- 
sent to quit it. The hardship of these 
conditions must be supposed no more 
than equivalent for the support and 
tendance in the meantime received. 
By an arrangement of this sort we 
would leave the condition of the slave 
and his owner in a great measure to 
themselves, and we would grant to 
the slave all that political justice can 
demand of us—which is, to give the 
slave every privilege of man con- 
sistent with safety to himself, and 
the vested interests and comforts of 
the world, and especially of his owner. 

I would not push this great ques- 
tion, however, to its clements; I 
would only argue for it as the world 
is at present constituted. We cannot 
go back, we must take the existing 
state of things; and, without chang- 
ing them by any immediate proceed- 
ing, our attention should be directed 
to prevent an increase of evil from 
them. This we can do—but we are 
not so sure that we may increase the 


good; for we see that, in effecting a 
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change, we must provide for many 
casualties that were not obvious when 
our attention was led to the evils.— 
Perhaps this should be more plainly 
stated. Thus— 

We find slavery existing in the 
West Indies, We may or may not 
xnow how it has happened to come 
there ; but we acknowledge that sla- 
very is contrary to the rights of man, 
and to the privileges of all who live 
under the British laws, and, there- 
fore, it should be put an end to. But 
when we come to examine the state 
of society which, by once having been 
inattentive to the baleful effects of 
slavery, has grown up with it and 
out of it, we dare not attempt that 
restoration of rights to the slave, 
which had at the first glance appear- 
ed so undoubted, and which in every 
case we cannot but admit to be his 
inherent property ; because we see 
that we are as strictly obliged to re- 
flect on the consequences that may 
ensue to others, as well as to the 
slave. We have to reflect on the con- 
sequences that may ensue to his own- 
er, and on them also which may pro- 
bably ensue to ourselves; and this 
consideration it is which obliges us 
to regard the question of emancipa- 
tion as one that must be treated of 
gradually, and regarded less with re- 
spect to the principles on which it is 
founded, than on the expediency of 
improving the intelligence of the slave 
before we raise him to greater inde- 
pendence. The right of the slave to 
be raised to that independence cannot 
be a subject of discussion, at least it 
should not; but the elevation of his 
moral state is an open field, and the 
mode of best cultivating it is a fair 
and legitimate topic of controversy. 
It ought not, however, to be left en- 
tirely in the hands of one party. The 
slaves themselves have the deepest in- 
terest in the question ; and yet, in our 
philanthropy, we do not much reflect 
on this. We never fairly place be- 
fore them their present condition, nor 
direct their affections to the course 
which existing circumstances kindly 
bear towards them. We cry out, 
** Slavery!” and, in the reiteration of 
that detested word, we think enough 
has been said to convey a just no- 
tion to them of their estate. But 
this is not a fair course. Slavery has 
many shades of difference ; and there 
is no juster similarity between the 
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present state of the West Indies and 
what it was forty years ago, than 
there is between that of Rome under 
the Popes and under the Consuls ; 
and thus it is that the question itself 
has been changed. It is no longer fair 
to consider it as it was considered 
when it first became a topic of Par- 
liamentary discussion. The condition 
of the slave has since that period been 
so altered—been so improved—that 
the question now at issue may be said 
to bear the impression of a new cha- 
racter. The slave proprietors have felt 
the humaner influence of more liberal 
times, and they no longer exact that 
submission from their slaves which 
was once allowed to them—once 
yielded by the slaves themselves, and 
accorded tothem by the general world. 
I say by the slaves themselves em- 
phatically, because the change which 
has taken place on the slaves has not 
been at all sufficiently regarded. In- 
telligence, and juster ideas of things, 
has spread even to them; and we 
have no longer to deal with the same 
animals that, a few years ago, filled 
the West India islands. Still, they 
are very low as compared with Euro- 
peans, and we admit as much; but 
they are not so low as they were. 
They have risen in the scale of intel- 
ligent beings ; and if this be not duly 
estimated as respects the degree, we 
shall most egregiously err. 

It may be true, that the negroes are 
not all alike in all the islands. That 
in some they are a more tractable 
race than in others; but still that 
does not affect the question, for it 
never could be said that they were ever 
all alike. In some islands a better 
policy prevails than in others, and 
that makes the difference contended 
for; yet in what does it affect the 
question farther, than that there is 
more still to be done, which it must 
be allowed only serves to multiply 
the difficulties of the question, and 
to increase the objects of our soli- 
citude; for it manifestly shows that 
the same rule is not applicable to the 
condition of all. 

Among other popular errors involved 
in this question is a general belief, 
especially in the country portions of 
the kingdom, that the West Indian 
proprietors are somewhat of a dif- 
ferent kind from the rest of man- 
kind. This, of course, is not the 
opinion of the enlightened part of the 
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community, but still it belongs to a 
numerous body of the people whom 
it would not be fair to leave in their 
darkness. It is supposed by them, 
that the planters are more ruthless 
than other Christians; that they re- 
gard with harsher eyes and more in- 
clement spirits the conduct of their 
slaves, than can be much beyond the 
present time endured, and that all 
their arguments have double and si- 
nister objects. 

This prejudice would be deserving 
of little consideration, but it has the 
effect of begetting an ill-will and jea- 
lousy against the planters, even while 
their anxieties and actual distresses 
render them more and more objects 
of public commiseration. A great 
deal would be gained by the removal 
of this most unjust prejudice, and it 
seems not difficult, for it is only ne- 
cessary that the advocates of eman- 
cipation should allow that it is un- 
worthy, and to point out to those 
who are so credulous as to think 
otherwise, that in no respect of feeling 
or of judgment, are the West Indians 
a biassed race; but on the contrary, 
that, in point of intelligence, they are 
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on a fair par with their fellow-sub- 
jects, and that it is only because of the 
dangers they behold closing closer 
around their property, that they 
evince so much more anxiety for its 
ultimate fate. You would deprive 
them of their property for what they 
designate as the shadowy schemes of 
philanthropy, or they think the mea- 
sures you propose are calculated to 
do so, and this has the effect—for 
their all is at hazard—to make them 
more impatient upon the question, 
than those who think they will not 
suffer from it are disposed to allow to 
be judicious. Beyond some consi- 
deration of this sort, the West Indian 
proprietors are just as good subjects, 
neighbours, and relations as other 
men, and no stress whatever should 
be placed upon a supposed malevo- 
lence, when the instigations by which 
they are peculiarly affected, are so 
plain and obvious. 


Joun Gatr. 


To Oliver Yorke, Esq. 
&c. Se. &e. 


*,* The details of carrying a plan of compensation into effect, will be 


given in a subsequent paper. 


The amount, it is true, will bea large sum, 


but much less than some of the West Indians suppose; and the plan is far 
easier of execution than those i imagine, who sce, in the amount of compen- 


sation, the greatest difficulty to granting liberty to the slaves. 






































I po not object to the sound of the 
church-going bell of Cowper, (though, 
to tell the truth, I always considered 
the phrase to be a bull, for I never yet 
knew of a bell that went to church); 
but I do object to the street-walking 
bells with the utmost vehemence. 
The postman—the dustman— the 
muffinman—all and sundry, are ob- 
jects of my detestation. Have you 
ever had the misfortune of walking 
in the same line with one of these 
worthies along a street of any length? 
If you have, you will perfectly agree 
with me, particularly if you happened 
to have had a deaf man for your com- 
panion. 

The pretence for giving the privi- 
lege of splitting our ears to these pe- 
culiar persons, 1 never could compre- 
hend. If the getting rid of your dust 
be a matter to be pfoclaimed by 
sound of bell, why not the getting in 
of your daily provender ; and yet no- 
body arms the hand of the car-borne 
butcher’s boy with a jingling instru- 
ment to announce his approach. If 
the thin small voice of the muffineer’s 
ring be justifiable, why is not the 
baker let loose upon us, to sound his 
quarterns into our ears? We should 
have all in the ring, or nothing. 

But the postman, you will say, is 
requisite, to remind the people of the 
necessity of having their letters ready. 
What is this but a bounty upon idle- 
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A DOZEN NUISANCES OF LONDON. 
BY A PEDESTRIAN. 


i. 


BELLS OF ALL KINDS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 










ness, which should 


be contended 
against by the Malthusian philoso- 
phers, on the same principle that 
actuates them in their tender hearted 


opposition to the poor laws. We 
need no such flappers for the two- 
penny post—nothing to suggest to 
us, that if we do not put our billet- 
doux to the fair Flora of the roman- 
tic region of Hampstead into the 
gaping letter-box of our neighbour, 
the cheesemonger, before fouro’clock, 
she will be destined to retire to rest 
uncheered by our tender sentences, 
and deprived perhaps of sleep for the 
night—or, what is worse, haunted by 
hideous dreams of wandering lonely 
by herself upon the solitary shore. 
Nobody fancies that a general bell- 
ringing is requisite or necessary for 
this; how then can it be maintained 
that an army of red-coated tintin- 
nabulists are called for to remind the 
greasy citizens of the time when their 
letters about calico, or cheese, or 
consols, or smoothing irons, or the 
other plebeian concerns, that can afford 
any pretext for writing to the pro- 
vinces on a given day, has arrived. 
Depend upon it if the bell was sup- 
pressed, these rogues would not miss 
a post in the year for the want of it. 
The consideration of this matter is 
humbly suggested to my friend Sir 
Francis Freeling. 


Il. 


MACADAM,. 


Lord Redesdale said in Ireland, 
some thirty years ago, that in that 
country there was one law for the 
rich and another for the poor ; and, on 
a moderate calculation, this dictum 
of his lordship has been repeated 
thirty thousand times in various notes 
of indignation by patriots of the 
Emerald island ever since. But al- 
though an Irishman myself, I cannot 
claim so important a monopoly as 
this would be, for my own beautiful 
country—I happen never to have 
heard of any country in which the 
same might not be with most emi- 





nent justice asserted. A friend of 
mine, indeed, has suggested that 
England is an exception, because 
with us, instead of there being one 
law for poor, and another for the 
rich—there is no law for the poor at 
all—the whole code being directed 
against them. 

Macadam is a case in point. This 
gentleman has torn the pavement out 
of the town with such complete suc- 
cess, that we are smothered by clouds 
of dust in summer, and obliged in win- 
ter to wade mid-leg through oceans 
of mud. To compensate for these 
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inconveniences, the cab, we are as- 
sured, is more smoothly driven, and 
the carriage moves on its noiseless 
way with less detriment to its chances 
of duration. All very well for those 
who have cabs and carriages! but 
their convenience is secured by the 
stifling or staining of us who have 
neither. 

Again, the very silence of the mo- 
tion is a source of misfortune to the 
walkers on foot. I remember in the 
days of my youth being much puz- 
zled by a conundrum, “‘ What is that 
which a carriage cannot go without, 
and yet is no use to it?” After con- 
siderable expense of C£dipodean la- 
bour, I excogitated the answer, 
which is, “ Noise.”” An answer no 
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longer applicable. A carriage now 
comes upon us with the silence and 
speed of lightning, and you may 
know nothing about it until you 
find it thundering over you, and 
you are Juggernauted like my friend 
Huskisson. Mr. O’Connell moved 
last session for a return of all persons 
killed and wounded by the Irish po- 
lice. I wish Mr. Goulburn would 
move for a return of the killed and 
wounded by Macadamization: it 
would be a subject worthy of his 
great mind. 

Here also are the poor sacrificed to 
the rich. I submit that there is no- 
thing in Magna Charta that gives free- 
born Englishmen the right of being 
rode over. 


Ill. 


SOANE. 


See the Bank of England—his own house in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields—the 
‘Treasury—the whole of the Beeotian order of architecture. 


IV. 


NASH. 


See church in Langham-place—the 
Regent Mountain—the, &c. &c. &c. 
—or rather avoid seeing them, on the 
same principle that deters squeamish 


people from visiting the Siamese 
boys, the armless girl, the Hottentot 
Venus, &c. If you have a taste for 
monstrosities, the case is otherwise. 


THE NEW WIDE STREETS. 


Tacitus says that the people of 
Rome charged the Emperor Nero 
with having widened the streets after 
the fire, of which they accuse him, 
out of a malicious design, of exposing 








them to the sun, and thereby breed- 
ing disorders inthe city. Nobody can 
accuse Lord Lowther of being Nero, 
and yet I object vigorously to the 
universal pulling down of London.* 


* On the subject of tearing down London, I quote, with mournful pleasure, the fol- 


lowing 


“ LAMENT OVER LONDON.” 


‘** Let others prate, in phrases grand, 

Of Places and of Squares, 

Extolling all Great George has planned, 
And all that Nash prepares. 

I join not in this praise at all, 
But shall deplore my loss, 

When looking up from fair Whitehall, 
I miss the Golden Cross. 


“ I miss already, with a tear, 
The Mews-gate public-house, 
Where many a gallant grenadier 
Did lustily carouse. 
Alas! Macadam’s drouthy dust, 
That honoured spot doth fill ; 
Where they were wont the ale robust, 
In the king’s name to swill. 


“* I sorrow when I see the sight, 
That Hackney-coaches stand, 

Where once I saw the bayonet bright, 
Brought down with steady hand. 
That their plebeian noise should now 

Invade our listening ears, 
Where once we heard the tow-row-row, 
Of the British grenadiers. 


« As for Tom Bish, my agony 
Of woe, for him is past; 
So great this year he will not be, 
As he was in the last. 
For humbug now has won the day, 
And Lotteries are done, 
And why should Thomas longer stay= 
His occupation gone. 
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What an unsightly hole they have 
made at Charing-cross for example. 
I can understand why a great Place, 
as the French call it, should be made, 
for the purpose of ornamenting a large 
city ; but why a row of shops should 
be pulled down with the view of do- 
ing nothing more than replacing them 
with another row of shops a few feet 
further back, is more than I can con- 
jecture. What does it signify whe- 
ther Howel and James’s is thirty feet 
or three hundred feet apart from 
Colnaghi’s. 

The consequence is, that there is a 
cursed wind continually circumgyrat- 
ing in these places with equal fury, 
no matter from which quarter it may 
be blowing elsewhere, which, when 
we couple it with the second nui- 
sance, above enumerated, that of 
Macadamization, must be allowed to 
be intolerable. You have no shade to 
keep off the sun in summer, no screen 


But not the Mews-gate house of call, 
Nor yet the Barrack-yard, 

Nor Bish pre-doomed to hasty fall 
By House of Commons hard ; 

Afflict my soul with so much woe, 
Such sorrow manifold, 

As the approaching overthrow 
Of Charing’s Cross of Gold. 


* It stood, last relic, many a year, 

Conspicuous to be seen, 

Of Longshanks’ sorrow o’er the bier 
Of Eleanor, his queen. 

Fanatic hands tore down the Cross, 
Carved out of goodly stone, 

And when we've mourn’d the coming 

loss, 

All trace of Nell is gone. 


“* Here once in days of ancient date, 

The Judges used to call, 

On palfreys from the Temple-gate, 
Bound for Westminster Hall. 

Here venison pasties, savory fare, 
Consoled the learned maw 

And made it valiant to declare 
The oracles of law. 
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to protect you from the rain in win- 
ter; and the difficulties of the cross- 
ing is much augmented, a matter of 
no trivial import. 

On the subject of large areas, let 
me remark that, I wish Russell-square 
was really (as certain wits wish it to 
be) an unknown land. But it is not. 
To gratify the acre-spreading taste of 
the Duke of Bedford, whose heavy 
countenance illustrates the square, 
we have a gaping void, in which the 
wind and the sun play all manner of 
gambols. In the days of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, going to sit for your pic- 
ture, was like visiting Sierra Leone at 
one period of the year, and Nova 
Zembla or Edinburgh, or some of 
these Hyperborean regions at ano- 
ther. Going to dine now with Sir 
Charles Flower, you experience the 
same inconvenience, but you brave it 
with more fortitude. 


“ But now its ancient fame forgot, 

And other whimsies come, 

For plans I value not a jot, 
Predestined is its doom. 

No more I'll eat the juicy steak, 
Within its boxes pent, 

When in the mail my place I take, 
For Bath or Brighton bent. 


“ No more the coaches shall I see 

Come trundling from the yard, 

Nor hear the horn wound cheerily, 
By brandy-bibbing guard. 

King Charles, I think, must sorrow sore, 
Even were he made of stone, 

When left by all his friends of yore, 
(Like Tom Moore’s rose) alone. 


“ No wonder the victorious Turk 

O’er Missolonghi treads, 

Roasts Bishops, and in bloody work 
Snips off some thousand heads. 

No wonder that the Crescent gains, 
When we the fact can’t gloss, 

That we ourselves are at such pains 
To trample down the Cross. 


“ O London won’t be London long, 

For ’tis almost pulled down ; 

And I shall sing the funeral song 
O’er that time-honoured town. 

And while in notes of heartfelt woe, 
I tune my mournful quill, 

Will many a hearty curse bestow, 
On Nash and Wyatville.” 


It will be seen, by the allusion to Tom Bish, the Lottery, the taking of Missolonghi, 
&c. that this poem was written in 1826. Alas! what then was prediction is now history. 


The Golden Cross is demolished. 





ye 
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STREET MUSIC. 


This is an absolute calamity. There 
is one comfort, that the rogues do not 
attempt any real music, and there- 
fore you escape comparatively un- 
wounded. You feel no qualm of 
conscience at the performance, per- 
haps adequate, of the compositions 
of Bishop, or Smart, or Blewitt, or 
Stevenson, or other illustrious au- 
thors of that class; but you feel a 
qualm of stomach. The majority of 
the Irish melodies played at their 
best, affect you with no slight degree 
of nausea—repeated in the street by 
the hurdy-gurdy grinders, and other 
itinerant dispensers of sour sounds, 
they make the hair stand on end. In 
the case when any thing that is mu- 
sic, such as the hunting chorus in 
Frieschutz, gets into their hands, we 
are so tortured by the damnable ite- 
ration, that we at last begin to think 


it something with “ beautiful words 
written for it expressly by T. Moore, 
Esq.” 

Then the songs—‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” stunned us for one year; 
“‘ Cherry ripe,” for another. “ I’d 
be a butterfly,” sung by a drunken 
thief in rags, much resembling a 
scare-crow, for a third; and so on.— 
It is odd that the wandering minstrels 
never catch a song with any thing 
manly or hearty in it. The curse of 
gentility descends to all caterers for 
public applause. ‘‘ We never dances 
our bears but to genteel tunes.” 
The best song of the street I have 
heard for some years, was, “ Jarvy, 
Jarvy !—Here am I, your honour.” 
I always admired the felicity with 
which the interjectional ‘‘ Tamaroo” 
was introduced. Haynes Bayley 
never wrote any thing like it. 


VIL. 
THE WATER CARTS. 


Who manages these aquarii I know 
not. Their chief occupation appears 
to me to be the making of ‘puddles in 
the street. On a dusty day you never 
see them; but when there is an op- 
portunity of a concoction of mud, 


their activity is irreproachable. That 
the drivers of the carts are public 
functionaries is evident, by the inde- 
pendence with which they splash all 
persons within their reach. 


VIII. 


HACKNEY COACHES. 


On this subject I need not say 
much; a whole nest of nuisances is 
suggested by the mere mention of the 
name to the afflicted reader !—So in- 
sufferable a pest they had become, that 
it was presumptuously thought no- 


thing could render it more intolerable. 
In order to shew to mortals how short- 
sighted they are in all such imagina- 
tions, Old Nick ordained that they 
should be regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment! 


IX. 


GAS IN ALL SHAPES. 


A man of the name of Winsor has 
died lately, and a great splutter was 
set up in the newspapers, about the 
hard measure dealt to him in not ha- 
ving his claims to be the inventor of 
gas-lights duly acknowledged. I hope 
the poor man has not gone to a re- 
gion illuminated according to his 
patent; but, if he has, it is a well- 
merited fate. They tell me, that the 
streets are better lighted. They may 
be so; I never felt any inconvenience 
from their former comparative obscu- 


rity. But that is the sole advantage 
of the gaseous system, if it be one; 
in every other point of view gas-light- 
ing isa nuisance. Go where you will, 
you are poisoned by the smell. An 
odour bursts forth every now and 
then—at the theatre, for example— 
which would knock down a horse. 
In the streets, you are oppressed by 
a miasma, that invades you down to 
the bottom of your fauces, exciting 
a preternatural thirst. In a house, 
where the inhabitants are so ill-ad- 
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vised as to use gas-lights, you are in 
a complication of horrors. The ma- 
chinery is never in order. Out go all 
the lights of the house at a whiff, 
leaving you, from attic to cellar, in 
Cimmerian darkness—some cockney 
wag having turned off the gas; or 
the lights keep dancing and winking, 
with a sort of hiccupy motion, owing 
to some derangement in the valves ; 
or an awkward servant, with too 
liberal a finger, lets loose a volume 
of flame that ‘puts you in mind of 
Vesuvius, and extorts a panic-cry for 


fire-engines! or a tube bursts, or 
leaks, or fizzes, and you are poisoned 
with a smell, to which that of the 
Augean stable must have béen per- 
fume ! 

In clubs, hotels, taverns, and other 
places where people feed, there ought 
to be a special act of Parliament to 
forbid them. They actually destroy 
the taste of the dishes. It is said, 
that the gas poisons the fish in the 
river; of that I cannot speak ; but 
I know, that it destroys its flavour on 
the table. 


ELECTIONS, AND PUBLIC MEETINGS, 


These things—farces, as his High- 
ness calls them—happily occur in 
places where civilization or comfort 
is not expected to exist—Covent Gar- 
den, Smithfield, Spafields formerly, 
Kennington Common, Clerkenwell 
Green, &c. &c. &c. But to the pass- 
ers-by, in those places, what can be 
more odious? Here two fellows bawl 
against one another to be ale-conner, 
or coroner, or churchwarden, or 
some other trash, and “ Vote for Fig- 
gins!” or, “‘ Vote for Wiggins!’ is 
thrust down your throat at every cor- 
ner.—‘‘ Make way for an elector !’’ 
is cried by a hundred officious parti- 
sans. ‘ How do you vote, sir ?—the 
independent candidate, sir !—Magna 
charta !—Bill of rights !—Freedom of 
the press !—Liberty of fiddle-dee !”— 
or, “‘ The staunch old interest, sir !— 
The honour of the county !—No ra- 
dicals !” &c. &c. stun you on all 
sides. If you declare, you have no 
interest on either side, you run a 
chance of being beaten by both. 

Public meetings are, perhaps, a 
greater nuisance. If you be jammed 
in the crowd, there you stand until 
Heaven touches the heart of the 
orator to conclude, imbibing non- 
sense the most abominable, conveyed 
to you through an atmosphere of 
the vilest odours. Your pocket is 
picked—your coat unskirted—your 
hat beaten in—and if you do not 
shout in applause of all that it pleases 
your neighbours to approve, you are 
cuffed in all directions by the friends 
of freedom of opinion. A sore throat 
or sore head is your only alterna- 
tive. 

Thank God! these things—public 
meetings, I mean—are gradually be- 





ing given up, (to write in the manner 
of the fine grammarians of the press). 
Have we any chance of seeing an end 
of elections, too? It is to be hoped. 
The Reformers, now-a-days, have got 
a new plaything, with which they 
are most busily diverting themselves 
—the Ballot. What will make wor- 
thy members of Parliament ?—The 
Ballot. What pay the national debt? 
—The Ballot. What put all the best 
public instructors into place ?—The 
Ballot. What make beef threepence 
a pound, and beer a penny the pot? 
—The Ballot. What make men bold 
and courageous in declaring their po- 
litical feelings, and independent in 
proclaiming the man of their choice? 
—The Ballot. What keep ginger from 
being hot in the mouth?—The Ballot. 
Soon. It may be so, and I dispute 
it not, as I know nothing of politics; 
but being in favour of Reform in 
Parliament, I may as well say that I 
am like the illustrious grandfather of 
my friend, Mrs. Norton, viz. Red- 
nosed Dick Sheridan, an Oftener-if- 
need-be. I think EvERY Bopy ought 
to vote, and have a right of being 
chosen for parliament; and instead 
of ballot, give me Bridlegoose’s plan 
of -lot. Hustle the names of all the 
inhabitants of a district, men, wo- 
men, and children, both sexes, all 
ages, all degrees of understandings, 
all shades of characters, babes, suck- 
lings, thieves, whigs, old women, 
political economists, idiots, religious 
poets, &c. &c., and let the first two 
names that come up, be the mem- 
bers. Such, orvery near it, is the way 
in which they choose their mayors in 
Cork, a well-governed city. Read 
Bridlegoose’s defence of the practice, 
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and answer it if you can. There will 
be an end of all envying and quar- 
relling, all malice and ill-will. An 
election will be pure fun—nothing 
more—and such is my veneration for 
age, and my devotion for the sex, 
that I am firmly persuaded, if the 


XI. 


result should be that the lot fell uni- 
versally upon the old women of the 
country, its intellect would be as ade- 
quately represented, and its interests 
as wisely and carefully watched as it 
is by the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons at present. 


THE STATIONARY ADVERTISERS. 


Why do those fellows thrust their 
papers into one’s hand. Is there 
any reason for supposing I have such 
pressing need of the information they 


convey ?—If it must be done, why 
are they so parsimonious of their 
paper? 


XII. 


THE DRAYS, WAGGONS, AND OTHER LEVIATHANS. 


Have you ever noticed that these 
machines 
“ Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their 

gait,” 

come in your way most perversely, 
when you are most in a hurry? If 
you have an assignation to keep, or 
a dun to avoid—a girl before or a 
tailor after you—chuck comes a six- 
horsed caravan of coal, emerging from 
some corner, and laying an embargo 
on the rapidity of your motions, until 
the lady is out of your sight, or the 
fraction of humanity upon your shoul- 
der. On other occasions, when the 
velocity of movement is of no conse- 
quence, when you are neither the 
hunter nor his prey, you are unmo- 
lested. 

In like manner, what the citizens 
call “a lock,” never occurs but 
when you are bent on speed. A bill 
lies due in Lombard Street. The too 
punctual clerk has called in the morn- 
ing, leaving his ominous bit of pa- 
per, concluding with ‘ Please call,” 
(how civil that insidious word please} 
** between three and five,”—having 
the fear of the notary before your 
eyes, and the bill, unfortunately, 
amounting to a sum of 201. 1s.— 
which the drawer positively protests 
he cannot renew for the fifth time, you 
raise, with inconceivable difficulty, 
the proceeds at four, in Piccadilly ; 
and hastening, on the wings of the 
wind, towards Temple Bar, take a 
coach to put you faster towards 
your destination. Fatal measure! A 


check of carriages from the various 
confluences of Fleet Market—Far- 
ringdon Street, I mean—Ludgate Hill 
—Bridge Street—Fleet Street itself 
meeting at the Waithmanian corner, 
keeps you tight as in a vice; and 
maugre all the efforts of your jarvey, 
and all his speed in getting forward, 
after being disentangled, you per- 
ceive, on casting your anxious eye 
upon the clock of the quondam post - 
office in Lombard Street, within four 
steps of the Bank, that it is three 
minutes past five, and sigh some- 
what for your loss of credit in the bill- 
market; and still more, for the fare 
of the hackney-coach, and the three 
and sixpence to be paid for the tiny 
quadrangle of paper at the corner of 
your bill in the morning. 

Or—but this is still more awful— 
running with a check upon a bank in 
dubious circumstances—caught in a 
storm of coaches—delayed—entan- 
gled—kept back—and at last, by su- 
per-human exertions, able to reach 
the door just in time to be told that 
it had stopped payment—and the 
rascal of a clerk, with a hypocritical 
scrape, condoling with you, by say- 
ing, “it was a pity you had not 
contrived to call a quarter of an hour 
before, when the sum being so small,” 
&c. Jupiter confound him! 


This happened to myself—Poz! 


M. O'D. 
Junior United Service Club. 


{To be continued.] 
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GUELPH IN UPPER CANADA. 


[See Frontispiece.] 


Wuite the kingdom, with the Isle 
of Man and its dependencies, are 
ringing with the faults and fine 
things in “ Galt’s Life of Byron,” 
we have the pleasure to present the 
advocates of emigration, with a View 
of Guelph, another sort of work of 
which he was the author and editor, 
in the province of Upper Canada. 
The renowned Doctor Dunlop has 
promised to write a history of this 
capital of the Western World—to be ; 
in the meantime, we have acciden- 
tally obtained, with leave to make 
use of it, a private letter from Mr. 
Galt to one of his friends, describing 
the founding of this second Rome or 
Babylon, which, until the doctor’s 
work, in three volumes quarto, ap- 
pear, must be interesting to the 
whole civilized world, and Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton. 
Guelph, 2 June, 1827. 

© @ #¢ @# “ The site chosen was on ‘a 
nameless stream’s untrodden banks,’ about 
eighteen miles, in the forest, from GaLT— 
a great future city, founded by a friend 
of mine, with a handsome bridge over the 
Grand river, and of which I had never heard, 
until it had a post-office. Early on the 
morning of St. George’s day, I proceeded 
on foot towards the spot, having sent for- 
ward a band of woodmen, with axes on 
their shoulders to prepare a shanty for the 
night—a shed made of boughs and bark, 
with a great fire at the door. I was ac- 
companied by my friend Dunlop, a large 
fat, facetious fellow, of infinite jest and ec- 
centricity, but he forgot his compass, and 
we lost our way in the forest. After ‘ wan- 
dering up and down,’ like the babes in 
the wood, without even a blackberry to 
console us—the rain raining in jubilee— 
we came to the hut of a Dutch settler, 
in which no English was to be obtained. 
However, after much jabber, loud speak- 
ing, and looking at one another, with 
mouth, eyes, and nostrils, in addition to 


ears—Mynheer gave tongue that he could 
speak French—which he did, no doubt, 
perfectly; as in telling us that he had 
cleared a farm in the STATES which he 
had exchanged for his present habitation, 
he expressively said, ‘ Je swapé.’ We hired 
him for our guide. 

“ It was almost sunset when we arrived 
at the rendezvous; my companion, being 
wet to the skin, unclothed and dressed 
himself in two blankets, one in the Celtic 
and the other in the Roman fashion—the 
kilt and the toga; the latter was fastened 
on the breast with a spar of timber that 
might have served for the mainmast to 
‘some great ammiral.’ I ‘ kept my state,’ 
(as Macbeth says of his wife, at the ban- 
quet,) of dripping drapery. We then, with 
surveyors and woodmen (Yankicé chop- 
pers) proceeded to a superb maple-tree,* 
and I had the honour and glory of laying 
the axe to the root thereof, and soon it 
fell ‘ beneath our sturdy strokes,’ with the 
noise of an avalanche. It was the genius of 
the forest unfurling his wings and depart- 
ing for ever. Being the king’s name-day, 
I called the town Guelph—the smaller 
fry of office having monopolized every other 
I could think of; and my friend drawing a 
bottle of whiskey from his bosom, we drank 
prosperity to the unbuilt metropolis of the 
new world. The place thrives wonder- 
fully—almost already like a village in the 
Genesee country, where steeples grow like 
Jack’s bean-stalk. Pedlars, with waggons, 
visit us. I have had ladies, too; and my 
friend, the bishop, has also been here. In 
this business, I am attempting to carry my 
colonial system into effect; corrected by 
the experience of the great land associa- 
tions in the state of New York; but I fear 
the gentry in St. Helen’s Place are too 
impatient for returns. They expect the 
ship to be earning a freight before she is 
launched. They have their own business 
to attend to, and they have not time to 
learn mine. It is upwards of twenty years 
since I first paid attention to it, and can 
safely say, it is not to be learned by only 
reading a prospectus calculated for the ca- 


* The inclosed stump near the end of the bridge, in the picture, represents the relic 


of this maple. 


1. The view is from a rising ground, called Brunswick Hill. 
2. The river, in the fore-ground, has been named by the founder, THE SPEED; a 


fine clear stream. 


It has been already celebrated in poetry, by the schoolmaster, 


Domine Keogh, who has styled it, “ The ague-less Speed.” 
3. The house and offices in front, overlooking the river, was the residence of Mr. Galt. 


It is very neatly built of logs. 


4. The building, with the flag, is the market-house—a rude copy of a Greek temple. 
The ingenious may see that, in a certain sense, it resembles the Bourse of Paris. 

5. The inclosed building, facing the bridge, is of stone, and one of the Canada 
Company’s offices ; and the building, also of stone, in a line with it, belongs to the com- 


munity. 


It is a school which, on Sunday, serves for a place of worship. 
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pacity of the Stock-’change. If care be 
not taken, considering how much joint 
stock companies have become tainted in 
public opinion, the shares in the Canada 
Company—if we make difficulties from our 
own fears and ignorance—will soon be low 
enough; although it is no subterranean 
concern, but all above ground, and pro- 
perty obtained for every shilling that is 
laid out. 

“ For my next town, Captain M*** is to 
stand godfather. You know who he is— 
a nephew of the Earl of D , and the 
eldest son of Mr. R**##* M*###, of 
P., whom, perhaps, you know ; he be- 
ing a Whig, like your Lordship; but he 
is in the Lower House. I do not allude 
to that appointed for all Whigs. He sent 
me a bottle of Highland whiskey to chris- 
ten the town. What will you send for 
the baptism of yours? Hitherto we have 
had no adventures in Guelph, not even 
one Sabine scene ; but an incident in the 
clearing was magnificent. Desirous of see- 
ing the effect of a rising ground, at the 
end of a street where a popish church, 
about twice the size of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, is one day to be built—{The site 
was chosen by the Bishop, and we have 
some expectation that his coadjutor, Mr. 
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Weld, of Lulworth Castle, is coming here} 
—I collected all the choppers in the set- 
tlement to open a vista, and exactly in 
two hours and ten minutes, ‘ by Shrews- 
bury clock,’ or my own watch, an avenue 
was unfolded as large as the Lung Walk 
in Windsor Park, and of trees that, by 
their stature, reduce to pigmies all the 
greatest barons of the English groves.” 


ss 2 * *# @ @ 


N.B.—We are promised a view of 
Goderich, another town, founded by 
Mr. Galt, on the shores of Lake 
Huron, nearly a hundred miles to the 
westward of Guelph, and more than 
seventy miles in the woods, remote 
from any other settlement. Guelph 
is between thirty and forty miles 
from Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; 
is considerably more in a straight 
line from Lake Huron; and perhaps 
about fifty from Lake Simcoe. It is 
more than six hundred miles above 
Quebec, and is reported to be situ- 
ated in one of the finest tracts of 
land probably in the whole American 
continent. 


CALM AND STORM. 


Tue little bark goes gaily on, 
Careering o’er the deep ; 
The breeze so gently swells her sail, 
The winds seem chained in sleep. 
The playful billows lave her sides— 
Then burst—to rise no more : 
The sailor now in slumber lies, 
Or rests upon his oar! 


But see! the clouds begin to lower : 
List to the thunder’s crash ! 

’Tis darkness all, save when bursts forth 
The lightning’s vivid flash ! 

The piercing shrieks of that lost crew 
Fell faintly on the land ; 

Ere morn their lifeless trunks were stretched 
Upon the rugged strand ! 





THERE was a time when theatrical 
affairs were principal topics in perio- 
dical works of all sorts and sizes. 
The place of the sparkish Templar, 
the wit about town, was then in the 
pit of a theatre. The chief theme of 
conversation at Will’s or Button’s, 
was the last new play or new actor. 
The first night of a piece drew the 
whole London world to the house, 
and its merits or demerits were the 
subject of many a long and bitter 
controversy. ‘The discussion of the 
respective abilities of Quin and Gar- 
rick for example, called forth as much 
critical judgment, and as much angry 
disquisition, as in another age was 
employed in comparisons between 
Homer and Virgil, or Cicero and De- 
mosthenes. The quarrels of the 
green-room occupied all the vehicles 
of public intelligence ; the jests there 
committed fled over the kingdom, 
and filled the pages of all the Joe Mil- 
lers. Long poems—the Rosciad, for 
instance—were continually written on 
dramatic affairs; and to be ignorant 
of what was going on in the theatre, 
was a degree of darkness that no one, 
who had any pretensions to civiliza- 
tion, would dare confess. To be 
master of a green-room secret, made 
aman a personage of no small im- 
portance. In fact, the word “ town,” 
signified the people who went to the- 
atres. They were the der. ‘ The 
town was pleased ;” “ it did not hit 
the taste of the fown;” “ the town 
expressed its opinion ;” “ the town 
did not attend ;” “‘ Tweedledum and 
tweedledee divided the town,” &c. 
Those whom their ill taste and ill for- 
tune kept away from the theatres 
were not recognized as inhabitants of 
a civilized district. They were bar- 
barians not yet emerged from some of 
the primitive stages of human society. 

What a change has come over us! 
We are now actually obliged to apo- 
logise for intruding into a Magazine, 
having any literary pretensions, even 
the casual notice of the existence of any 
such things as theatres. [The Opera 
is another affair.] The newspapers 
themselves, which are their last hold, 
huddle them into a corner, and con- 
sign them to the same hands which 
report a Kennington Common meet- 
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ing, or a lecture by Mr. Cobbett. 
Those who are now “‘ the town”—the 
exquisites, thedandies, the exclusives, 
the ladies who are at home, and the 
gentlemen who are in the clubs, know 
nothing about them. Frequenting a 
theatre would be ruin to any man of 
the slightest pretensions. You might 
as well have, under the dynasty of 
Brummell, asked twice for soup. 
Literary men, with scarcely an ex- 
ception of any pretensions, avoid 
writing for the stage; if Byron or 
Scott wrote a play, they took care to 
prefix the rather superfluous notice 
in their cases, that it is not intended 
to be acted. Our modern dramas 
are avowedly taken from the French, 
and adapted by a process, which, as 
far as intellect is concerned, is not 
above the craft of a tinker, to English 
manners. The actors, though in ge- 
neral respectable men, are no longer 
companions of the upper classes ei- 
ther of rank, fashion, or literature ; 
it is acknowledged that their cha- 
racters are irreproachable, and their 
talent considerable, but they are no 
more than tradesmen. We feel the 
same curiosity about them or their 
affairs, as we do about the sayings or 
doings of our tailors. Even the éclat 
of an adventure with a lady of the 
theatre, which was once a matter 
that filled the hearts of rival beaux 
with envy, has lost its glories; but 
this is too delicate a subject for fur- 
ther comment. As for our taking any 
interest in the wars or peaces of the 
green-room, or our discussing which 
is the better or worse actor, there is 
just as much chance of our troubling 
ourselves with the business of the 
prize ring, and contrasting the merits 
of Jem Ward with those of Simon 
Byrne. We see the name of the peo- 
ple in the newspapers, but care no 
more about them than we do about 
Charles Kemble or Mr. Vandenhoff. 
Many reasons have been assigned 
for this undoubted carelessness as to 
dramatic affairs among us. The 
spread of methodism is alleged as one 
cause, but by itself that could not do 
much more than the hostility of the 
severer orders in the Roman Catholic 
church might effect abroad. The tra- 
velling preachers have less influence 
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upon English society than the Capu- 
chins and other monastic mounte- 
banks had upon that of France and 
Italy. The late dinners of fashionable 
life are mentioned as a second obsta- 
cle; but this is only saying in another 
way that it is not the fashion to go to 
the theatre. It merely puts us back a 
single step. If people of fashion were 
as fond of the drama as their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, they would 
very soon make their dinners fit thea- 
trical hours. The size of the great 
houses—a third cause, according to 
some—may mainly contribute to the 
necessity of sacrificing the ear to the 
eye, and therefore make the poet and 
wit give way to the machinist and 
scene-painter. But in other coun- 
tries the same causes are in opera- 
tion; and, let us add, that the scene- 
painters and machinists of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden produce what 
we may justly call triumphs of art ; 
things in themselves well worthy to 
be visited. The smaller theatres do 
not afford any thing superior in 
point of talent or attraction to the 
larger. Their pieces are not better— 


they are indeed rather worse, difficult 
as the production of worse pieces 


than those which “ the Lane” and 
“ the Garden” now-a-days produce, 
may appear to be. The decline of the 
drama, as it is called, cannot there- 
fore be attributed in any striking de- 
gree to the size of the houses ; which, 
after all, must in any case be a se- 
condary matter; because, if public 
taste rendered smaller houses a more 
profitable speculation, the large ones 
would have been unquestionably re- 
duced. 

Let us attempt in some sort a so- 
lution of the difficulty, if there be one. 
We think it will be found chiefly in 
two causes—the march of Intellect 
and the march of London. Of the 
latter, first— 

_ 1. It is evident that the increased 
size of London has rendered a desire 
for public amusements less vivid. The 
fashionable people fancy themselves 
compelled to live apart, and to in- 
clude, for the purposes of visiting, &c. 
their dominion within comparatively 
small limits. . The increasing wealth 
(or its greater condensation, for as we 
are not writing politics in this article, 
we shall avoid all debatable topics.) 
has given the means of appearing 
fashionable to many—say thousands ; 
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whom those who are already in pos- 
session do not wish to acknowledge. 
This draws the line still closer. Con- 
tact, in all cases, with these people, 
must be sedulously avoided—and how 
could it be avoided if frequenting 
public places of amusement were per- 
missible. The narrow circle must, 
therefore, amuse itself; and, owing 
to the size of London, it can do 
so. The nightly parties and daily 
visitings can very well supply the 
place of theatres to those classes 
who went formerly to the play only 
to see and be seen. The mob of the 
boxes do not contain their friends 
—for what is going on upon the stage 
they never pretended to care. The 
late dinner, which, now that hospi- 
tality is voted coarse, is no event of 
the day, assembles those whom a box 
world would formerly haveassembled ; 
and the miscellaneous rabble of the 
fashionable party supplies whatever 
might have been expected to be found 
in the company of a “ theatre sixty 
years ago.” 

2. The March of Intellect. When 
playhouses, in England, absorbed 
all public attention, or divided it on- 
ly with politics and the pulpit, the 
reading classes were far less nume- 
rously supplied than at present.— 
Those who—because they had no 
light intellectual fare spread before 
them—went to the play, now find 
their wants, in some degree at least, 
supplied by the improved newspaper, 
the superior magazine, the new crea- 
tion of novel, &c. &c. It is less and 
less necessary every day to go to the 
the theatre pour se delasser ; the pri- 
vate party is more entertaining. The 
accomplishments of society have 
spread over a wider class—the means 
of gratifying the minor intellectual 
tastes more easily accessible—and the 
play is butoneof the attractions which 
educated life affords. We gradually 
have become more fastidious in criti- 
cal matters. Shakspeare is, after all, 
our drama; and who now can look 
upon his plays, with few exceptions, 
without a sigh at the manner in which 
they must be marred. What is Fal- 
staff on the stage, to what he is in 
the closet ?—Is not Macbeth murder- 
ed ?—and Hamlet, where is he ? 

Here, then, we look upon the thea- 
tre as neither a resort of fashion, a 
school of taste, nor an arena for lite- 
rary talents. Writing for the theatre, 
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at all times hazardous—[valeat res lu- 
dicra, si me palma negata macrum, 
&c.]—is only ventured upon by men 
of character when the reward is great, 
either in honour or money. What 
honour could by possibility await the 
success of any piece before the au- 
diences that fill our theatres? The 
real dramatic writer of the present 
day appeals to the closet, and gene- 
rally chooses the novel as the shape 
in which he appears. The reward 
of Drury Lane or Covent Garden is 
small when compared with what lite- 
rature supplies in other directions ; 
and, therefore, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, nobody tries dramatic wri- 
ting as a business, but those who 
have no chance of succeeding in any 
other department. As the author 
sinks, so sinks the actor. The one, 
poorly remunerated, is careless of his 
composition ; the other, having lost 
the main link which bound him to 
the living intellect of the country, be- 
comes a mere mechanic. Buffoons, 
and the broader they are the better— 
simple tune-turners, and the less of 
scientific music they know the bet- 
ter—these are the really success- 
ful performers at present. The jack- 
pudding and the ballad-singer must 
ever be the favourites at Bartholo- 
mew fair. 

They manage these matters other- 
wise in France. In France, the stage 
is yet connected with the literature 
of the country, and from the mouths 
of the French players you are still 
sure to hear the language spoken in 
its purity. In France, the poet, the 
scholar, the man of fashion, and the 
gentleman, do still write plays, and 
the honour derived from success in 
their authorship is even greater than 
it was with us in the days of Sir 
Charles Sedley. A single comedy has 
secured the writer’s election in the 
academy—has procured him the rib- 
bon of honour—and gained him the 
entrée to the most aristocratic salons; 
while he, at the same time, is not de- 
prived of a more substantial reward, 
in the shape of a regular per centage 
upon the receipts arising from the 
performance of his work in every 
theatre of the French dominions. 
There, too, the actor must be of asu- 
perior order; a single fault in pro- 
nunciation would be sufficient to oc- 
casion his everlasting expulsion. His 
appearance and manners are expect- 
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ed to be those of a gentleman; and 
if he possess not these, and the edu- 
cation necessary to prevent his com- 
mitting any error in delivery, or mis- 
representation of the meaning of his 
author, no interest, no respect for a 
name rendered famous by the genius 
of those who formerly bore it, would 
enable him to keep his place upon 
the lowest theatre in Paris. Thus it 
happens, that no Frenchman ever 
dreams of rushing to the stage from 
the desk or the counter, which his 
idleness or dishonesty has compelled 
him to abandon. He knows, that, 
even to be tolerated, he must possess 
that perfect purity of pronunciation, 
and grace of delivery, which belong 
not to the ignorant and the vulgar ; 
and consequently, even in the lowest 
characters of the drama, we never 
see in France any of those wretched 
animals, who offend our eyes and 
hurt our ears in Horatio, and all the 
other parts which, in the language of 
our green-rooms, are described as se- 
cond-rate. In France no person is 
considered to have a prescriptive right 
to the first line of characters. The 
actors there form a society, in which 
all are equal, and in which no man 
can rise to eminence, except by the 
gradual exhibition of power in the 
various parts which are successively 
committed to his charge. The ac- 
tresses, too,—[we will not dwell up- 
on their character, for in all countries 
that must naturally be the same,]— 
are, for the like reasons, elegant and 
fascinating creatures. A clumsy Ce- 
limene would be hooted from the 
stage ; an ill-made Suzon, and an 
ugly Hortense, would share the same 
fate; and an Elmire that spoiled the 
verses of Moliére by a provincial vul- 
garity of pronunciation, would be sa- 
crificed forthwith to the offended dig- 
nity of Thalia. From the intimate 
connexion which always exists be- 
tween effect and cause, the actresses 
there live in the most learned and po- 
lished society of the literary capital 
of Europe. The soirées of Mademoi- 
selle.Mars are the most recherchées 
things in the world. There is more 
genius in her assemblies, than in half 
the kingdoms of Europe. All persons 
of rank and name in the world of let- 
ters must find themselves in her sa- 
lon; and any drama, in which she is 
to perform, excites, long before its 
production, the most intense interest. 
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The simple fact of its acceptance, by 
judges so competent as are the socié- 
taires of the Theatre Francais, proves 
to acertain extent its merit ; and, for 
a long period before and after its pro- 
duction, it is the subject of universal 
conversation, and an object of ex- 
citement in all classes of the com- 
munity. 

In Italy also, how enthusiastic is 
the population of every town, from 
the Aristocrats to the lowest plebei- 
ans, respecting the production of a 
new opera. The Abderite mania is 
every day rehearsed there in favour 
of some successful composer. The 
glories of diplomatists and conquerors 
sink in their estimation far below 
that of a Rossini or Bellini, and 
therefore it would be idle to dwell 
upon the important influence which 
all things relating to the theatre ex- 
ercise over the life of the Italian. In- 
deed, if we were allowed to choose 
a pleasurable existence, we should 
prefer that of a prima donna at La 
Scala or San Carlos, to any other, 
saving that of the ancient Jupiter— 
the gentleman who possessed all those 
attributes of power and means of 
pleasure so copiously detailed by 
Lucian. 

* * * * * 

This is, we fear, too long a preface, 
to what must be a short notice of 
the present dramatic campaign, so far 
as it has gone. Let us, therefore, 
without further delay, enter in medias 
res. It may be asked why, after 
having declared that nobody goes to 
the theatre, and given our reasons for 
that desertion so much at length, we 
should trouble ourselves with writing 
critiques on histrionic matters. To 
which we answer, that after all we 
have said, a great number of actual 
people still do go to the play, and that 
(after having duly apologized for in- 
troducing such considerations into our 
pages,) we may divert ourselves with 
the two houses in the hundreds of 
Drury Lane, and the parish of St. 
Paul’s, while the other houses of far- 
cical entertainment in the vicinity of 
Palace-yard under the patronage of 
St. Stephen continue closed. 

First then in point of chronology 
and merit we begin with Old Drury. 

The newspapers have told us of de- 
corations in blue andsilver taken from 
the Opera Comique, at Paris. There 
are triangles and quadrangles, hearts 
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and darts, true love knots and flower- 
pots, and other splendid affairs of the 
same kind. Over this house is a 
brilliant ceiling—fronting the house 
a grand drop of gold and red—all 
that the fine hand of the gilder and 
varnisher can make. But the soul 
within— 

Why, the soul within is, in co- 
medy — Liston, Farren, Dowton, 
Harley, Vining —Why should we 
catalogue? In tragedy there is at 
least one star—Macready. 

We shall let the comedians pass 
without a remark; but as Macready 
has seldom had justice done to him, 
we must say that he is a scholar and 
a gentleman, and, if we except Kean, 
the only man at present upon the 
stage who has inspirations. He has 
only appeared in the character of 
Virginius. This is one of those cha- 
racters—half-melodramatic, half-tra- 
gic—which owes its popularity alto- 
gether to the actor, the claim of the 
author being as small as may be. 
In them Macready is admirable. His 
taste and talent shed a lustre upon 
the romance which he has to de- 
claim. Besides, in Virginius, there 
are many touches of true feeling 
which he renders admirably, and 
without conferring upon it the praise 
which belongs to the versonation of 
the great moments of dramatic ge- 
nius, it is in truth a splendid per- 
formance. A crowded audience re- 
ceived the personation with great 
applause, and, in the absence of 
Kean, Macready will, doubtless, be 
the greatest attraction of the season. 

In opera, the company is strong, | 
and might be rendered highly effec- 
tive by a line of management to which 
we shall allude hereafter. 

Braham, it is true, and Miss Ste- 
phens, are no longer numbered in its 
ranks ; but we can well dispense with 
them. Braham was, at all times, 
chiefly remarkable for the perverse 
ingenuity with which he made him- 
self one of the worst scenic vocalists 
in Europe, although he possessed an 
organ that, in power and sweetness, 
has scarcely ever been surpassed ; 
and as to Miss Stephens—Time—en- 
vious Time !—has, in her person, long 
since destroyed the sweetest ballad- 
singer we ever heard, excepting only 
Madame Malibran. The manager, 
too, has discharged that sallow gre- 
nadier, Miss Betts, and a grateful 
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public cannot fail to applaud the 
meritorious act. Miss Byfield is now 
the prima donna: she is a young per- 
son of much promise, and great pu- 
rity of style; and there is little doubt, 
that if she continue to despise the 
applauses of the galleries—to be a 
contemptor Diviim—she will yet be an 
accomplished singer. Sinclair is en- 
gaged as the first tenor: he is as 
good as any other we-know on the 
English stage at present; but he is, 
notwithstanding, a special bad ar- 
ticle. 

In addition to these, there are 
many others who can sing respect- 
ably in chorusses and concerted 
pieces ; and as Mr. Lee commands at 
the moment one of the finest orches- 
tras in the world, it is therefore fully 
in his power to produce some of the 
operas of the German and French 
schools, wherein the harmonies are, 
for the most part, instrumental—in 
a style of excellence which has here- 
tofore been unknown to our lyric- 
stage. It is really idle to bring for- 
ward operas which derive all their 
enchantment from the melodies al- 
lotted to the prima donna—or the 
first tenor—we have nobody capable 
of giving us even a faint idea of the 
beauties which naturally belong to 
them; the Barber of Seville, there- 
fore, and the Don Juan, are things 
unbearable to those who have ever 
seen Ji Barbiere di Seviglia and Il 
Don Giovanni. This said Barber of 
Seville served as a medium of intro- 
duction of two vocalists from Dublin 
to our boards. Miss S. Phillips ap- 
peared before us in Rosina: she is a 
young lady who is, in all respects, to 
be spoken of in tolerables—she is to- 
lerably well-formed—tolerably well- 
looking—is a tolerable actress—and 
a tolerable singer, with a tolerably 
sweet and clear mezzo-soprano voice 
—and this is all that can be said. 
The other importation, Mr. Latham, 
swaggered through Figaro, after the 
traditional fashion. He seems to have 
some skill, as a musician, and he has 
quite voice enough for a second-rate 
English singer; but the music of the 
Barber is altogether beyond his reach. 
Figaro is a great creation: it is one 
of Rossini’s triumphs: all the other 
personations, excepting Basilio, with 
his magnificent aria, La Colomina, 
are failures. Rosina and Almaviva 
are as frigid lovers as if the sun never 





shone in Seville; Bartolo and the 
rest are mere lumber. But Figaro 
is really a glorious fellow, and his 
celebrated air (which Rossini himself 
sings better than any mortal breath - 
ing) would be sufficient to immor- 
talize the composer. 

Enough of this, however; what 
we would say to Lee is: your good 
taste and liberal feeling have in- 
duced you to assemble an admirable 
band—one on which you may place 
implicit dependence. You have also 
assembled the best opera company 
you could, but the country does not 
afford singers ; and you cannot, con- 
sequently, depend on them for any 
thing but spoiling the music com- 
mitted to their charge. In a multi- 
tude of singers, however, as in a mul- 
titude of councillors, there is safety. 
Their defects will escape detection in 
chorusses, and so forth. Select, 
therefore, those operas in which 
there are few, if any, solos, and 
which have been written for the 
orchestra; that is to say, as we be- 
fore observed, choose from the Ger- 
man and modern French schools, the 
masters of which had and have in- 
different companies to deal with, and 
consequently, with a due regard for 
their own good name, decline trust- 
ing their reputation to any, saving 
their dearly beloved, the musicians, 
on whose talents they can rely. 

Old comedies, well cast, and ad- 
mirably performed, have hitherto 
filled Drury Lane. The managers 
have not, therefore, found it neces- 
sary to bring forward any novelties. 
Many, however, are said to be in 
preparation ; and we have been in- 
formed, that a liberal and gentle- 
manly spirit has been introduced into 
the management, which promises to 
procure a degree of respectability for 
this department of the institution 
which it certainly never enjoyed be- 
fore. 

At Covent Garden they seem to de- 
pend upon the talents of the two 
Kembles, and we are much mis- 
taken if the cry of doujours perdrix 
has not been already raised against 
the constant repetition. Abbott is 
a performer who has not received 
the credit which he deserves; he 
is, in fact, an extremely desirable and 
useful actor; but the necessities of 
the house, or the jealousies of the 
manager, put him into parts for which 
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he was never calculated. The sepul- 
chral tones and ifton visage of Warde 
render the number of characters in 
which he can be employed very small, 
and he never will be an attractive 
actor. Yet these are the only persons 
Charles Kemble has to assist him in 
tragedy. Miss Ellen Tree, a fine showy 
girl, is theonly tragic lady besides Miss 
Fanny Kemble; and Miss E. Tree’s 
talents and appearance fit her more for 
melodrama. In some melodramatic 
parts, such as that of Christina in the 
young Queen she acts superbly, but 
her tragedy is mediocre. Conscious 
it would seem of being ill provided, 
the manager has called in T. P. 
Cooke from the minor theatres, to 
display his talents in various “ tales 
of the sea.” In nautical characters 
Cooke is excellent; but is not Black 
Eyed Susan a most nauseating piece? 
Is the blubbering sentiment with 
which it is filled the language habi- 
tually used by British tars?—is the 
offence of William such as would con- 
sign a British sailor to an ignomini- 
ous death ?—is the conduct of the 
captain that of a British officer >—or 
the proceedings of the court martial 
such as could take place in the Bri- 
tish navy? So far from its being a 
national drama, it ought to be con- 
sidered as a decided libel upon that 
service which we most especially re- 
spect, and ought to be hooted off 
the stage. The composition, plot, ar- 
rangement, are all as contemptible as 
can be conceived, and the event by 
which the denouement is brought about 
is absurd to the last degree. As, how- 
ever, it is popular, we cannot cen- 
sure the people at Covent Garden for 
bringing it forward; but we submit 
that its popularity is a strong proof 
of the decided cockneyism of the 
London audiences ; every where else 
it has been unsuccessful. Cooke’s act- 
ing floats the lumber; but we should 
wish that so excellent a sailor was 
embarked in a more seaworthy craft. 
We are mistaken, moreover, if its 
popularity be not ou the wane. The 
ill success of another sea-piece at 
this house some nights ago, which 
was just as well written, and as true 
to life as Black Eyed Susan, is omi- 
nous of a growing disgust. We think 
such things had better be left to the 
Adelphi. 

The Kembles are the main pillars 
of their house, and both father and 
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daughter bring no small degree of 
talent to support the splendour of 
their theatrical name. In the upper 
walks of tragedy, Charles Kemble 
does not deserve a high place ; but in 
all secondary characters he was, and 
perhaps still is, commendable. In 
comedy his merit is universally ac- 
knowledged in those characters which 
he has made his own, Charles Sur- 
face, &c. His Falstaff was a decided 
failure ; but, to speak fairly, we do not 
see how Falstaff can be so acted as to 
escape critical censure. The ideal 
which we all form of that wonderful 
creation, can hardly be embodied. 
The outward bulk may be given; but 
who can fitly represent the wit with- 
in? In the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
where Falstaff is more a butt than a 
wit, he has been admirably pour- 
trayed—he is so at this moment by 
Dowton; but in Henry the Fourth, 
where he is the actual hero of the 
play, casting even Hotspur and the 
Prince themselves into the shade, we 
doubt if any one has ever been com- 
pletely successful. Tradition repre- 
sents Quin as having been the best— 
the general testimony of the play- 
goers of the present day sets down 
Charles Kemble as the worst. 

His Douglas, his Romeo, his Bene- 
dick—many more—are or were ex- 
cellent ; but the rude hand of Chronos, 
we are afraid, has interfered to take 
away the bloom of his acting in such 
characters. 

** Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to 
grieve 

O’er that which hath been.” 





We have sometimes thought, when 
seeing him doing the gay lover of late, 
that somebody might whisper to him 
that in such parts 
* Lusisti satis 
Tempus abire tibi est; ne 
Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius tas.” 
And yet some portion of the spirit re- 
mains. His Mercutio, as he played it 
last year, was exquisite and original. 
We are sorry to learn (we have not 
seen him in it this season,) that he is 
now overdoing it. The deuce is in 
these players, they cannot get a good 
thing but they spoil it. On the whole, 
admitting, as we cheerfully do, the 
merits of Charles Kemble, he was 
never able of himself to support a 
theatre in his best days, and time 
2K 2 
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does not improve actors as it does 
Madeira. 

Miss Fanny Kemble. Criticism, by 
a competent authority, was described 
as an ungentle art—if harshly applied 
to a lady, and especially a very young 
lady, it might with no unfairness be 
described by a longer word—as un- 
gentlemanly. Yet of a verity we are 
forced to confess that we do not think 
Miss Fanny Kemble a very great 
actress ; and the general voice is, we 
fear, beginning to coincide with this 
our opinion. She came forward un- 
der singular advantages—her youth, 
her family, the cause for which she 
appeared, her devotion to her father’s 
fortunes—we must add, her consider- 
able talents—all were in her favour. 
The great dispensers of fame, there- 
fore, the daily and weekly critics, 
were all prepossessed in her behalf, 
and came prepared to see her beauties, 
and to trumpet them forth to the 
world. Their praises, in general in- 
judicious enough, which were of no 
small service in swelling her popula- 
rity at first, have done her mischief in 
more ways than one. They have re- 
acted. People who have been taught 
to expect a goddess, are disappointed 
when they find that they meet only a 
woman, even though she be endowed 
with all the graces. In the provinces 
this was especially felt. The over- 
puffing of London had prepared them 
for an excellence far above what it is 
the lot of any actress, except some 
half dozen in the whole history of our 
drama, to have claimed. From the 
extravagance of praise to the extra- 
vagance of censure is little more than 
a step, and that step was made by 
Miss Fanny Kemble in her provincial 
tour. 

But the overstrained praise of her 
friends hurt her in a more serious 
particular. It has persuaded her 
that she stepped at once into the very 
highest honours of the drama; and 
that being laurelled with the applauses 
of the London newspaper critics, she 
was already at the top of her art. 
She, who was assured by all the cri- 
tics of the morning and evening—of 
the Saturday and the Sunday—that, 
like Lord Peter's brown loaf in the 
Tale of the Tub, she was the concen- 
tration of all that was goodly in all 
the actresses that ever appeared— 
might well dispense with study. She 
was armed cap-d-pie, and proceeded 
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from the head of Jove perfect at once. 
Accordingly, her original defects, 
which were part and parcel of the 
praise of the sagacious article-mon- 
gers—have beenexaggerated. Her odd 
and affected pronunciation has daily 
become more odd andmoreaffected :— 
*‘ whole”’ was originally ‘‘ hull ”— 
now “ soul” is “ sull”—* roll” 
—“rull,” &c.; vice versd, ‘‘:moan” 
was “ munn,” now “ stone” is 
* stun ”’ — “ bone” —“ bunn,” end 
so on, Farm—starm—marn—barn 
—usurp the places of form, storm, 
morn, born. The capricious up and 
down intonations of her voice have 
become more capricious. Now this is 
trifling with her greatest perfection, 
for her voice is her highest recom- 
mendation. Her face (in spite of the 
misrepresentation of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence,) or her figure, are not 
striking. She has no new concep- 
tions of any importance, and her ge- 
neral style is manneristical. 

As she is decidedly a clever girl, 
she may get rid of most of her de- 
fects ; but there is only the one way, 
attentive study and diligent practice. 
(As to her figure she will of course 
become more formed and womanly, 
and, at all events, excellence in what 
mind can effect, compensates for any 
personal deficiencies. When talent is 
shown— 


* Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet 
high.’’) 


A few years will prove whether the 
diurnal critics mistook blossom for 
fruit or not—we think they have. In 


the mean time she may believe, 
when we tell her, that she is not a 
first rate actress; but we must con- 
sole her (if her amour propre be wound- 
ed by any thing we can say,) that 
no lady or gertleman ever obtained 
perfection in a difficult art without 
labour and practice. Even in poetry, 
the very department where it is said 
—Poeta nascitur, non fii—we have 
never heard of an uneducated person, 
who ever wrote any thing worth a 
second reading. Let her work. 

We must wind up—there are many 
persons—Wallack, Miss Phiiips the 
tragic actress, Miss Mordaunt, Mrs. 
Waylett, Keely, Keely’s wife, &c. 
&c. &c.—and many arrangements and 
speculations—and all the minor thea- 
tres, (Reeve, Mrs. Yates, Elliston, 
Vestris, Mathews, Yates, play at the 
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minors)—and all the writing forthe ‘ Muddle acknowledged mud, paint negroes 
theatres, which we leave untouched. black, s 
We can only say that the Jew of Ar- Or put fresh pairs of ears upon the ass,” 
ragon was most deservedly damned— _ to say any thing of the unanimously 
if it be published, we may perhaps smothered rubbish of Mr. Wade. 
review it, but in its present condition We shall put in a note some ob-. 
it would be to servations upon a theatrical fracas.* 





* On Saturday the 10th of October, Mr. Westmacott, who is said to be the Editor of 
the Age, was called from a box, and on his coming out was immediately struck from 
behind with a bludgeon upon the temple by Mr. Charles Kemble. Westmacott fell, and 
Mr. Kemble repeated his blows, principally about the head, exclaiming that he would not 
permit any man to call his daughter a-————-.._ Some persons connected with the theatre, 
box-keepers, and others, came up and insulted the fallen Editor, who was without any 
means of defence. A constable at last attended, but took scarcely any part in pro- 
tecting Westmacott, contenting himself with recommending Mr. Kemble to discontinue 
striking a mandown. When Westmacott escaped, this constable took no trouble to secure 
the assailant, until compelled by distinct charge to do so. He then brought Mr. Kemble 
to Bow-street, with so little the appearance of having a charge against him, that the 
magistrate thought Mr. K. came there as a chance spectator, and invited him to a seat on 
the bench. Westmacott was unable to attend, and although the constable had seen a man 
beaten and lying bleeding on the ground, he did not think it any part of his duty to offer 
any evidence on the subject, and Mr. K. was dismissed after a burlesque proceeding. 

On this, that very well-managed paper, the Spectator, remarks :— 


“ THE THEATRICAL AFFRAY. 


“* We know nothing of the quarrel between Mr. Charles Kemble and the reputed editor 
of the 4ge; and we do not intend to enter into the inquiry whether wounds to the 
feelings are more or less cruel outrages than blows on the back, or whether bamboos or 
pens are the severer instruments of malignity. These investigations we at present de- 
cline ; nor will we stop to raise the question, whether the proprietor of a theatre is taking 
the best course to procure the habit of order, when he himself sets the example of selecting 
it as a place for a breach of the laws of the coarsest kind. Whatever Mr. Westmacott may 
have been with his pen, he has been suitably matched by Mr. Charles Kemble with his 
cudgel. Besides these persons, there is, however, a third party whose conduct more im- 
mediately interests the public ; we mean Mr. Thomas, the police-officer ; whose account 
of his proceedings on witnessing the assault was as follows. In answer to Mr. Halls’s 
question, why he had not interposed, and taken Mr. Kemble at once into custody— 

“*Mr, Thomas replied (we quote the Chronicle’s report) that he knew such was the 
practice in general; and explained the cause of his not having acted in that way, by 
stating, that on part of the audience becoming acquainted with the persons of Mr. 
Westmacott and Mr. Kemble, a general hooting took place, and a disposition was 
evinced by many gentlemen present to follow up the assault upon Mr. Westmacott, who 
had fallen on the floor. After having prevented Mr. Kemble from assaulting him further, 
he was engaged in begging those present to keep the peace, and see that no further injury 
was done to Mr. Westmacott. Whilst so engaged, (and the whole affair was the work of 
a moment,) Mr. Kemble, without saying anything, walked away to the green-room. 
Mr. Westmacott asked him then to take his arm; but this he refused to do, noticing that 
the audience manifested strong feelings of dislike to Mr. Westmacott. The latter then 
charged him with having acted unfairly, and told him at his peril to go and take Mr. 
Kemble into custody, and convey him to Bow Street. He accordingly went to Mr. 
Kemble, in the green-room, and told him what had been said. Mr. Kemble said he 
would go cheerfully to Bow Street, and accordingly walked with him to the office.’ 

“ We recommend to the attention of the superintending authorities, the courageous 
and humane bearing of the officer, who refused aid to a severely-beaten person, because 
he appeared to be disliked by the spectators of the fray. Considering his office, Mr. 
Thomas would seem wondrously nice in respect of services of assistance. He eschews 
giving support to an unpopular man beaten to the ground with a cudgel. Perhaps he 
thought, to protect him from the assault equally unbecoming his character, and an offi- 
cious interference with the pleasure of the master of the house.” 


If justice were done, whatever may be the merits of the case, so far as Wesimacott and 
Kemble are concerned—Thomas should certainly be dismissed. It is clear that in any 
outrage which the manager of the house in which he is employed may patronise, this 
constable will take his part. We do not think the magistrates undeserving of blame; but 
the skill and honour of Bow-street functionaries are too well appreciated to render any 
proceedings there objects of wonder. 

Westmacott wrote to the papers, (which, not much to their credit, almost unanimously 
defended this assault of a man of Kemble’s size upon a very little person, under circum- 
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stances of extraordinary surprise, being induced to do so by the paltry tribute of the free 
admissions to the theatre, or some equally paltry motive of jealous spleen of a brother 
journalist, attacked in a manner which might be to-morrow the lot of any one connected 
with them,) a letter denying that he ever applied so coarse a word as that which her 
father used, in reference to Miss Fanny Kemble ; or that he ever insinuated, directly or 
indirectly, any thing derogatory to the universally acknowledged excellence of her cha- 
racter. On examining a file of the Age, we can only find two articles of adverse criticism, 
which we here subjoin. The first is in verse :— 
“AN ODE TO COVENT GARDEN. 

“ Out, alas! the times are hard in * * * * * 
Thy great playhouse, Covent Garden! 
if they mend not, I assure ye, Change for that long-shore burletta. 
You'll be dish’d clean by Old Drury : A place for SUSAN straight engage, 
See, ey oe the war, . Book her by the Deptford stage. 
They've recruited, near and far ; And tho’ Fanny some admire, 
And have levied such a power, Of Fanny, always, folks will tire. 
As never London saw before, Mutton’s good, no doubt, for dinner ; 
Young and old, and short, and tall, But who was yet so great a sinner 
Soldiers, ‘ pioneers and all,’ As to be condemn’d to munch 


. ; : 
Tragic, comic, operatic, For supper, dinner, breakfast, lunch. 


“ Be advised then;—haste and get a 





In short, a perfect corps dramatique. Nought but mutton?—Oh, the Dickens ! 
“ While these cohorts filltHemr trenches, At the thought, one’s stomach sickens. 

Your defence lies on two wenches, * Toujours perdrix’ who can pardon, 

Black ey’d Susan—black ey’d Fanny— Or thy play-bills, Covent-Garden ? 

What can they against so many ? Which, when reading, each one cries 

If of two the Town must choose one, *‘ Nought but black eyes !— D—n their 

Who d’ye th‘nk will care for Susan? eyes !’ 

And, tho’ I love her, never can I Happy should we be to lose one, 

Dote alone on Tragic Fanny. Black ey’d Fanny, or Black ey’d Susan, 

Pr’ythee change, then, Charley Kemble : Nay, without deep sorrow can I 

If you don’t, you well may tremble. Spare Miss Susan and Miss Fanny. 

Soon you'll find your two pet doxies Out, alas! the times are hard in 

Will leave you nought but ‘ empty boxes,’ Thy great playhouse, Covent Garden !” 


And your prizes turn to blanks— 
The public owe you but small thanks. 


There is nothing in this that the most fastidious hypercritic could torture into an im- 
putation on Miss Kemble’s chastity. The other is in prose :— 

“ Miss Fanny Kemble is unquestionably a child of genius, but nature has been very 
sparing of those essential requisites which ought, in our estimation, to grace the tragic 
muse. Her figure, from the waist downwards, is decidedly bad. We shall not descend 
to minute particulars; but we may ask, why her draperies are always so disposed as 
entirely to obscure her feet and ankles. Her bust is, perhaps, not yet sufficiently formed 
to criticise; but the face has probably quite as much expression in it as it will ever pos- 
sess, and that is as deficient in dignity, as it is unconscious of the highest and sweetest 
expression of sentiment. There is none of that soft, feminine, and fascinating beauty 
about her which distinguished Miss O'Neill, whose figure was formed in the most en- 
chanting symmetry. Her eye is large, dark, and bold, but not brilliant; her arms are 
unusually red and coarse; her pronunciation distinguished by a monotonous utterance, a 
guttural thickness, tainted with very strong provincialisms, such as marn for morn, starm, 
for storm, &c. Some of these defects may be removed, particularly the latter; but her 
squat figure, we suspect, judging from her mamma’s, will rather grow worse with her 
years.” 

Harsh enough, we admit, and not as flattering to a young lady as it might have been ; 
but it contains nothing that can taint her character. 

The affair is to come into Court, and therefore we add nothing more about it, except 
that there appears to be something extremely reprehensible, to say the least, in any 
player striking or insulting any of the audience. The audience go to be entertained—to 
applaud, if they please—to censure, if they please. What can be more impertinent than 
insolence or Outrage offered in the house (elsewhere it is a different thing,) to any of the 
spectators? Above all, the Manager should not interrupt the peace and order of the 
theatre— 

“ He’s here in double trust— 
. * * * * 
And should against the murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife himself.” 


The proprietors of Covent Garden, who were so lately throwing themselves upon public 


charity, ought to look to this. It will not bear repeating. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW versus GALT’S LIFE OF BYRON. 


Tue last Edinburgh Review is by 
no means a bad one; but as it would 
be too much to expect that a Whig 
review should be altogether fair, it 
contains a petty bit of tradesmanlike 
spite and critical snivelling. The 
completeness of its character would 
have been destroyed, had not at least 
one article so graced it. 

This article purports to be a re- 
view of the first volume of the Na- 
tional Library—the Life of Lord By- 
ron, by Galt. But Galt’s Lord By- 
ron is the last consideration in the 
mind of the writer. He explains 
what his pique is in the first para- 
graph. 

“ This is one of the many works which 
have been lately published in imitation, or 
apparent imitation, of the plan adopted by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Of these, Dr, Lardner’s Cy- 
clopedia is by much the most valuable, 
and the most recommended by distin- 
guished assistance, scientific and literary. 
Considered as bookselling speculations, 
they may all be allowed to be moderately 
priced; but in this most essential recom- 
mendation they are still greatly excelled 
by the Libraries of the Society.” 


Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, in which 
Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Tho- 
mas Moore, and others of the blue 
and yellow contributors write, is of 
course an admirable composition ; 
but even that magnificent work can- 
not compete with Useful Knowledge 
libraries, in which Mr. Brougham 
has a share. 

The next paragraph is a puff di- 
rect on the Society of Useful Know- 
ledge, which we give unmutilated. 

“This quality is really so material a 
requisite in such publications, that nothing 
can supply its place. The Society origi- 
nally bent itself almost exclusively to the 
important task of bringing down the enor- 
mous price of books, which was by degrees 
confining the use of them more and more 
to those classes of the community who are 
in easy circumstances. Writings of an 
original cast, and of extraordinary genius, 
it was impossible, at least until most exten- 
sive circulation could be obtained, to pub- 
lish at such very small cost as those of the 
Society are sold at. Sixpence only for as 
much matter as would fill a hundred pages 
of a common volume, with a number of 
excellent engravings, was plainly out of the 
question, if high prices were to be paid for 





original genius, or learning of the first 
order. It is of the essence of such books 
to be extremely cheap, but, or rather we 
should say, therefore, of a kind which 
many men may be able to write, as well as 
all to read. The immense circulation of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, may now 
have enabled the Society to extend its re- 
muneration greatly to authors, Its maps, 
too, are extensively circulated, and cer- 
tainly of a very rare excellence, as well 
in the composition as in the execution. 
But it is manifest that such books as many 
of the volumes forming the Libraries, both 
of Entertaining Knowledge, and the Fa- 
mily Library, might be composed by a 
variety of literary men; and that, conse- 
quently, competition must be fatal to any 
one of this sort not sold at the lowest price 
possible. This applies in an especial man- 
ner to works published by individuals. 
Those of the Society must always have a 
material advantage, from being revised by 
many eminent men of science and letters, 
which gives a security against errors, and 
even against omissions, not attainable by 
the works of unaided individuals. Hence, 
the authority of the Society’s Treatises 
will always be higher, and therefore com- 
petition will be less hurtful to them. Yet, 
the fact is undeniable, that, notwithstand- 
ing this very material advantage, they are 
incomparably cheaper than any brought 
out by the common publishers. They are 
much cheaper than Mr. Murray’s—in other 
respects a very excellent and always enter- 
taining, if not always instructive miscel- 
lany. They bear an equal preference, in 
point of price, over the new publication of 
Mr. Colburn, of which the volume before 
us is the commencement. 

“‘ These remarks are FORCED from us by 
the great importance of the subject.” 


Forced, indeed !—The immense cir- 
culation—the marvellously small price 
—the rare excellence—the eminent 
scientific and literary writers—the 
freedom from error—the, &c. &c. &c, 
of every thing connected with the 
Society—all these acknowledgments 
are of course forced from the disinter- 
ested writer—and forced by the same 
process that forces the panegyrics 
upon Warren’s matchless blacking, or 
upon Colburn and Bentley’s novels. 

Another style of puff follows : 


* Another remark we must be allowed 
to add, because it is of essential import- 
ance. The Society intended its books for 
the benefit—the solid use—the substantial 
profit—of the community ; in a word, for 
their instruction, and their improvement. 
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To communicate knowledge, and know- 
ledge of real value, was their primary de- 
sign; to this entertainment was subsidiary 
—accordingly, the Entertaining Library 
conveys as much entertainment only as is 
consistent with the plan of instruction, by 
conveying useful knowledge too. The 
imitative works to which the Society’s 
have furnished the example, excepting Dr. 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, {oh! oh!] all depart 
widely in this great particular from their 
original. The Society never omits a 
single occasion to give the practical im- 
provement, the useful reflections, sug- 
gested by, or which can, by some stretch, 
be connected with, the more amusing parts 
of its treatises. All tends to instruction in 
its treatises. It is REALLY! our purpose to 
further that object, by improving both the 
execution and the plan.” 


Essential importance !—solid use! 
—substantial profit !—useful instruc- 
tion! —real value !— practical im- 
provement !—all alive, ho! Rich and 
rare ones come and buy. Charles 
Wright and Robert Warren drown 
yourselves in your champagne or 
your blacking—you never will beat 
that. 

Having thus done the real business 
of the article, the critic bestows a 
few sentences on Galt, prefacing them 
with a compliment to Mr. Colburn, 
“‘an able and enterprizing man’’—and 
to Mr. Gleig, ‘‘a respectable writer !”’ 
The Reviewer is moved ‘ wholly by 
considerations of kindness to these 
gentlemen,” just asthe great Warren’s 
are, solely anxious to prevent fraud. 
Heaven forefend that either critic 
or manufacturer should be suspected 
of any design of vending their wares ! 


“ We must, therefore, be allowed, on 
behalf of all the most approved principles 
of good taste, all the soundest canons of 
criticism, nay, the rules of the English 
language, and even of ordinary grammar, 
to enter our protest azainst the manner of 
writing which Mr. Galt has thought fit to 
adopt. He is favourably known as a no- 
velist of a certain class; but he is strangely 
mistaken if he thinks himself of such con- 
sideration in the republic of letters, as to 
entitle him to make himself a dictator over 
language, or rather sultan of the Dicti- 
onary. His composition is often a wild 
mixture of absurd and incongruous images 
—his language a preposterous medley of 
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old words used in new senses, and new 
words coined without either the warrant of 
necessity, etymology, analogy, or harmony. 
His book is in other respects liable to cen- 
sure; but it is not of sufficient importance 
to call for detailed criticism ; and we should 
not have noticed it at all, except as forming 
the initial part of a publication calling itself 
National. This requires of us that we 
should guard the public taste from any 
chance of contamination that might arise 
from the circulation of such a production ; 
and the more so, that it has been lauded 
by some as a rare specimen of biographical 
skill and masterly composition. These 
praises are not more ludicrous than its own 
pretensions. We leave it and its eulogists 
to the ridicule that must ever attach to the 
signal failure of overweening claims, and 
to literary encomiums bestowed on the 
palpable transgressors of literary rules.” 

Now this will never do. Tom Moore 
has put it in rhyme already with no 
very great effect—in prose it will 
have none at all. If the only objec- 
tion to Mr. Galt’s Byron was its dic- 
tion, neither the little poet nor the 
smaller critic would have let off their 
crackers against it. The peculiari- 
ties of a striking style are indeed poor 
matter of controversy, and especial- 
ly with so leather-eared a writer as 
the author of the inharmonious and 
bungling sentences above quoted— 
Valeant quantum. Galt’s Life of 
Byron might have been as jejune as an 
article of Mr. Jeffery’s own special 
writing—and as false in taste and in 
fact as a biography by Mr. Moore—if 
he had not offended the original insul- 
ter of Lord Byron’s genius, by asking 
what he, Mr. Jeffery, had done in 
literature worthy of the slightest at- 
tention or remembrance—if the series 
which Mr. Gleig is editing did not 
cross the path of a rival production, 
managed by an Edinburgh reviewer 
— if the writing of any life of Byron 
were not considered as a species of 
poaching upon the manor so honest- 
ly occupied by Mr. Thomas Moore. 
The article of the Review, and the 
stanzas of the squibmonger, are both 
matters of trade; and we wish those 
engaged in such concerns, all the 
honour that can result from their dig- 
nificd occupation. 
















































Tue parasites of Charles the Tenth 
have alleged that this God of their 
idolatry has always been firm and 
decided in action, since reason first 
began to hold empire in his breast ; 
but that with all his wisdom-working 
policy and resolution he was unable 
to repair the injuries inflicted upon 
France by the weakness and _ indeci- 
sion of Louis the Eighteenth. Than 
this, no assertion hasever been ut- 
tered of a more -marvellously im- 
pudent and barefaced character.— 
The tables as to moral excellence 
have been entirely reversed, the well 
intentioned and defunct brother is 
loaded with reproaches and accusa- 
tions, which are in no wise deserved, 
purposely that the present hoary- 
headed refugee from the throne of 
the Bourbons may be exculpated 
from the commission of those tyran- 
nical and fatal measures, by which 
he has justly forfeited his proud 
dignity, and been compelled to hide 
his shame in the gloomy recesses of 
Lulworth and Holyrood. 

Louis the Eighteenth was an amia- 
ble man, and entertained, if we con- 
sider the period of his birth, and the 
school in which he was reared and 
educated, liberal notions and views 
in ill accordance with the despotic 
rules of the monarchy of France. 
In the celebrated assembly of the 
Notables, whose measures led to the 
formation of the national chamber, 
and ultimately to the revolution, he 
advocated the cause of the people, in 
opposition to his brother Louis, to 
his brother, the Comte D’Artois, to 
the Queen, her coterie, and the aban- 
doned bevy of titled slaves consti- 
tuting the court and cabinet of Ver- 
sailles. During the period of his 
misfortunes, his bearing, conduct, 
and actions were uniform, uncom- 
promising, and steadfast; his re- 
putation for abilities and wisdom 
gained credit among men, who wit- 
nessed with pleasure and pride the 
spectacle of an individual of royal 
descent, lofty pretensions, and high- 
ly cultivated understanding con- 
tending with such coolness and in- 
trepidity against the calamities of 
life. In his correspondence with the 
great usurper of his throne he is 
worthy of all praise, and two simple 
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letters from his hand, not only esta- 
blished the justice of his claims and 
the high character of the man, but 
the arrogant pretensions of his arch 
enemy sunk into utter insignificance 
when confronted with the poverty- 
stricken exile, who, notwithstanding 
his abject circumstances, was yet 
unbroken in spirit, and had the 
manliness to claim, in terms of mo- 
deration and firmness, that throne 
which was his by inheritance from 
a line of the most magnificent mo- 
narchs of Europe. 

Superstition and despotism had 
had a long and undisturbed dominion 
in France. In 1814, however, the 
period of their abhorred existence 
had terminated, never more to return. 
In England, had Cromwell lived suf- 
ficiently long, he would have fallen 
a victim to internal faction—Napo- 
leon did live long enough to be 
hunted down by a combination of 
the great Powers of Europe. And 
we are daily in the receipt of in- 
telligence from all parts of the civi- 
lized world, that the reign of pre- 
judice, of error, of force, of enslav- 
ing tyranny, is arriving at its ter- 
mination; that in the due order of 
things, the intellectual masses of the 
people having obtained an indepen- 
dence by their frugal industry, are 
rising up to vindicate that political 
condition to which they are entitled 
by their wealth and their knowledge, 
but which their privileged superiors 
would fain deny them, could they do 
so with impunity. Every institution 
now, which is not established on 
constitutional liberty, must have a 
speedy close put to its existence. 
In 1814, the empire which Buona- 
parte had vainly attempted to up- 
hold was destroyed, and the ancient 
royal family was recalled, by the de- 
cree of the senate. Louis XVIII. 
was sensible of the impossibility of 
a continuation of the ancien régime. 
The shackles of feudal slavery had 
been burst asunder by the physical 
energies of an exasperated—a mad- 
dened nation. A new order of things 
was necessary for the regenerated 
people of France, to whom nothing, 
save a constitution, would prove ac- 
ceptable. Louis, therefore, made a vir- 
tue of necessity; for there is a just 
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reason for supposing that, although 
not perhaps conscious of the fact, there 
really was a wish in his breast to en- 
clothe himself with absoluteauthority. 
This, however, he found to be im- 
practicable. The provisional govern- 
ment, at the head of which was Tal- 
leyrand, and which had been di- 
rected by the Emperor Alexander to 
be appointed by the senate, that a 
suitable constitution for the French 
people might be duly prepared, made 
a tender of the crown to Louis, and 
invited him over from the Court of 
St. James, where he was sojourn- 
ing, in order to accept the regal dig- 
nity, and sanction the liberties of the 
people, by his recognition of the new 
Constitution. The senate committed 
a capital mistake in allowing Louis 
to approach the territories of France, 
until the object of the national wishes 
had been attained. The King, how- 
ever, landed at Calais, and on the 
24th of April, made his solemn entry 
into Paris. On the day previous he 
had promulgated the declaration of 
St. Ouen, which consecrated the prin- 
ciples of popular representation ; and 
on the 2nd of June, the King sub- 
scribed and promulgated the famous 
Charter. 

In the measure of their invitation 
to Louis the senate had committed 
an egregious error. They should have 
obtained from him, while yet in a 
foreign land, all their guarantees 
against the attempts of despotism. 
When, however, by stepping on his 
native soil, the inchoate right was 
lapsing into actual possession, then 
that love of power which had so long 
slumbered in the bosom of the mo- 
narch began its operations on his 
better judgment, and the appeals of 
justice were unheeded. An unsatis- 
factory charter was framed, and, in- 
stead of receiving it at the hands of 
the people, he, ‘in free exercise of 
his royal authority,” bestowed it as a 
boon upon his su’sjects. 

Thus stands tle naked truth with 
respect to Louis XVIII. Notwith- 
standing this, whatever may have 
been the promises of that monarch, 
and however unsatisfactory may have 
been their fulfilment, and although 
he may have granted (octroya) the 
charter to the people of France, still 
the exculpatory arguments adduced 
by the friends of despotism, in favour 
of Louis, cannot, but by their shal- 
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low sophistry, have an application 
to Charles X. The Comte D’Artois 
was, at the period of the framing of 
the charter, as much a subject of the 
realm as the meanest peasant of the 
provinces—as much amenable to the 
laws of the country as the humblest 
of the citizens of Paris. If the other 
subjects of France received the char- 
ter as a boon, the Comte D’Artois 
was in a like predicament, and he 
acted in a similar manner, and being, 
when a subject, the recipient, by 
what jugglery could he, when mounted 
on the throne of his brother, divest 
himself of the effect of past actions, 
and arrogate to himself the preten- 
sions and attributes of a donor? 
The thing carries absurdity on its 
very front. Even if Louis had lived, 
and been desirous of changing the 
form, character, or spirit of the char- 
ter, he could not have been in a 
condition to do so after once the in- 
strument had been made public; and 
much less could Charles be in a 
situation to intermeddle with the im- 
munities and privileges which he, as 
a subject of France, had received in 
common with the other subjects of 
the kingdom. We hope we have 
fully exposed the absurdity of this 
most silly argument. 

Loud acclamations were heard in 
France on the accession of Charles 
the Tenth. Le Roi est mort—vive le 
Roi, was the antithetic cry of Cha- 
teaubriand, and it was re-echoed from 
one extremity of the capital to the 
other. But a little examination 
into the matter, was sufficient to 
convince any enquirer that these ac- 
clamations, however loud, were not 
universal—were not genuine—had 
not their origin in the impulse of 
grateful bosoms and expanding hearts, 
—were principally raised by the 
Court intriguers and parasites, and 
the dames of the ruelles, who, time 
out of mind, have thronged like a 
swarm of locusts around the persons 
of the kings of France. The priests, 
too, and the Jesuits—the Propagan- 
dists and the ultra-montane faction 
shouted forth congratulatory vivas on 
the auspicious occasion. There is 
always something very attractive in 
the appearance of a new monarch. 
Hope animates the universal breast : 
self-interest and unbounded expecta- 
tion promote general activity. Such 
was the case in France. Charles was 
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greeted with triamphant peans. The 
actions of his youth were forgotten. 
His advocacy of prerogative — his 
tendency towards despotism—the evil 
counsels given by him: to his un- 
happy brother—the conspiracy which 
he formed with the courtiers round 
the queen, to place the yoke of ser- 
vitude irretrievably on the people of 
France—the busy spirit which ac- 
tuated him in forming the famous 
coterie round the person of the Coun- 
tess Polignac, the object of which 
was to blind the moderate and think- 
ing portion of the aristocracy—those 
individuals who saw the nature. of 
the times, the active opposition which 
was about to work the tiers état into 
rebellion—and who, like the noble 
Duke of Liancourt, vainly remon- 
strated with the unhappy Louis, in 
order, if possible, to open his eyes to 
the dangers which were about to 
surround him—all were forgotten at 
the moment of his ascending the 
throne of his ancestors. It was fur- 
ther known that he was a slave to 
some of the most ungovernable pas- 
sions which can tyrannize over the 
heart of man—egregious pride, ma- 
lice, and revenge. His youth had 
been one of such licentiousness, as 
even to have become proverbial in his 
own country. His obstinacy was 
equal to his ignorance and bigotry— 
a bigotry superinduced by an imbe- 
cility consequent on unrestrained in- 
dulgence. Such was Charles the 
Tenth at the period of his accession 
to the regal crown; and if reasonable 
men had allowed themselves one mo- 
ment for reflection, they would have 
seen the utter incapacity of such a 
man for the emergencies in which 
France necessarily ‘found herself by 
her recent acquisition of a constitu- 
tional charter. But all was forgotten 
in the customary joy occasioned by a 
change in the person of the sovereign. 
A few voices, however, did recom- 
mend precaution on the part of the 
people, and they judged of the King’s 

incompetency to sway the sceptre of 
France with credit to himself, or ad- 
vantage to the people, by the noto- 
rious misdeeds of his youth. They 
spoke of his mental inefficiencies— 
they quoted the opinions which he 
had uttered in 1791, when he re- 
pulsed every project for the amelio- 
ration of the people. They repre- 
sented the manner of his flight from 
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France, when he left his brother and 
the beautiful Marie Antoinette, who 
is said to have been an object of his 
passion, to struggle as they best could 
against the mob of poissardes and 
revolutionary blood-hounds, who in- 
vaded his palatial sanctuary at. Ver- 
sailles, and murdering his body-guard, 
committed outrages unheard of in the 
annals even of France, and carried 
their sovereign in brutal triumph to 
the capital. They also spoke, in 
terms that should have carried con- 
viction, of his shuffling and silly 
conduct during his long exile—of his 
ineffectual visit to La Vendée—of his 
momentary appearance at Lyons, 
only to fly before Buonaparte—of his 
early enslavement to court favour- 
ites and courtezans—of his late aban- 
donment to the dangerous policy of 
the Jesuits. But the nation in its 
momentary joy would not listen to 
these representations. And yet the 
following epigram painted in true 
colours what was to be expected from 
the reign of Charles :— 


“Eh bien! l’abbé, que savez-vous de neuf, 

Sur ce régne qui vient finir notre souf- 

france ? 
Que Charles-Dix doit promettre a la 
France, 

Un digne successeur, un pieux Charles- 

neuf,” 

On the accession of Charles, the 
ministry was guided by the Count de 
Villele. He was, however, a new 
man; and although during his ad- 
ministration the royalists had the as- 
cendancy, still he was hateful to the 
ancient aristocracy, which had been 
once more brought into action round 
the person of their sovereign. Their 
wish was to dismiss him from his 
employ after they had turned his abi- 
lities to account. He was hostile to all 
wars; that of Spain was undertaken 
contrary to his advice; the clergy 
complained of his want of patronage ; 
and the fanatic Jesuits hated him for 
temporising with their order. This 
Was an auspicious moment for form- 
ing a faction against the ministry, 
which was headed by the impetuous 
De la Bourdonnaye. Monsieur de 
Villele had been obliged to dissolve 
the Chambers because the septennial 
act having come into operation, those 
members constituting the indepen- 
dent minority refused to sit longer 
than:the period fixed by the quin- 
tennial; alleging the necessity of a 
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fresh appeal to their constituents. 
When the new Chambers met, the 
ministerial candidates had been every- 
where beaten, and M. Villele, find- 
ing himself in a fearful minority, 
determined on the creation of seven- 
ty-six peers—a measure which af- 
fected the existing nobility, and 
cheapened the honours of the aris- 
tocracy. Previously to the death of 
Louis, Villele had already created 
twenty-seven pecrs, having herein fol- 
lowed theexample of Decazes, who had 
elevated no fewer than sixty-seven. 
So far, therefore, from forming in the 
upper house a counterpoise against 
his want of influence in the lower, 
he, after exasperating the leading 
members of the house of peers, was 
fain to escape from the unpleasing 
dilemma by a resignation. Continual 
changes were takingplace in the admi- 
nistration after the secession of Vil- 
lele, but all to no purpose, for his suc- 
cessors either ill understood the true 
condition and policy of the country, 
or else, knowing them, they were 
unable to carry their schemes of na- 
tional amelioration against the obsti- 
nate prejudices and gross ignorance 
of the fanatic Charles. Last of all, 
came the administration of Polignac 
—an administration after the king’s 
own heart, as the prince was known 
to be as thorough a bigot as himself, 
and his colleagues men of a tyraniz- 
ing spirit, eager to bring into opera- 
tion the effete principles of the ancien 
régime—to place despotism, in imita- 
tion of Metternich, upon a solid ba- 
sis, by blinding the eyes of the peo- 
ple and practising on their credulity, 
and throwing out the shadow for the 
substance of constitutional immuni- 
ty. This administration received 
from M. Royer Collard the pleasant 
sobriquet of le ministre impossible— 
but they were not long in giving 
conclusive proof, that they imagined 
themselves competent to set all re- 
straints at defiance, and thought all 
things possible for their intelligence. 
Monsieur Cottu, the advocate for 
despotism, and counseller to the 
royal court at Paris, in a pamphlet 
which deserves to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, after 
the accession of Charles—after the 
failure of his previous, administration 
—after the appointment of Polignac 
to the helm of government—after 
the liberty of the press had been tam- 
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pered with, and its destruction at- 
tempted—after the evils which began 
to bear evidence of the new advent of 
the Jesuits, notwithstanding that he 
heard the words of execration pro- 
nounced by the popular voice, against 
that pernicious order, against priestly 
influence, against the insolence of 
men in office, and the daily increas- 
ing pretensions of an impoverished 
nobility; and notwithstanding that he 
must have been aware of the ex- 
istence of a spirit inimical to the 
reigning branch of the Bourbons— 
had the impudence to pronounce the 
following words, in favour of a fa- 
mily, in whose service he was en- 
gaged as an abject hireling. ‘“ Ja- 
mais il n’existera de vraie liberté en 
France que par les Bourbons et avec 
les Bourbons. Tout autre gouvernement 
doit aboutir au despotisme.”” On whom 
did he fancy he was able to impose 
by such language? Was it on the 
people ? Impossible. The merest 
stranger in the capital could not 
have been there four and twenty 
hours, without being convinced of 
the intelligence, the activity, the can- 
vassing spirit of the people of France. 
Was it upon the king? If so, then 
the king was utterly unfit longer to 
govern his subjects ; for he must, in 
that case, have lived wholly ignorant 
of their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion; of the earnestness of their en- 
deavours to uphold their constitution- 
al privileges, by that emulation by 
which they were instigated to com- 
pete with happier England, in the 
race of liberty. The intelligence of 
a monarch, or of his ministers, 
should at all times progress with that 
of the people whom they are called 
on to govern. If the former outrun 
the latter in intelligence, a despotism 
will follow ; if the latter outstrip the 
former, a revolution is inevitable: 
and such a revolution will, notwith- 
standing all efforts on the part of go- 
vernors, find an outlet, for it is in the 
nature of wealth and intelligence, to 
purchase, cost it never so much, its 
redemption from slavery. 

The venal scribe who in the pam- 
phlet which we have just mentioned, 
has prostituted his pen by the utter- 
ance of monstrous sophisms in sup- 
port of the ex-monarch of France, 
advocated the necessity of an imme- 
diate dictatorship, on the plea that 
although the English government is 
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to all appearance established on the 
basis of freedom, still, as it enjoys a 
vast portion of electoral patronage, 
it holds a majority of the House of 
Commons in servility to its wishes, 
and thus virtually counteracts the prin- 
ciples of our constitution. This mode 
of reasoning is most insidious: it 
converts the point of exception in 
our system of representation into the 
general rule. ‘‘The system,” (mean- 
ing that of rotten boroughs) said Mr. 
Canning, “ works well.” How far 
the words of that shuffling statesman 
are prophetic for time, let the present 
outcry against parliamentary corrup- 
tion and for borough reform speak 
in contradiction. On the borough 
system in England, however, the coun- 
sellor of the royal courts founded his 
argument for the destruction of the 
charter and the subversion of the 
liberties of the people. We cannot 
help extracting the conclusion of this 
notable literary performance which 
has unfortunately met with hardy 
support from Blackwood's Magazine, 
and the Quarterly Review. Each pa- 
ragraph will be seen to contradict 
the other, and assumptions on which 
the arguments are founded, are noto- 
riously known to have no found- 
ation in truth; and yet the supple, 
fawning, judicial parasite finishes his 
work with a flourish of his pen, 
and, to all appearance, a conscious- 
ness that he had deserved well of his 
country. 

“ Frenchmen! let us be just towards 
our King, as he has been generous towards 
us. All that we wished for in 1789 has 
been obtained. 

“ We wished for an equal distribution 
of imposts ; there is no longer, at the pre- 
sent day, any person exempt from the 
public charges. 

“« We wished that personal service, pro- 
vincial privileges, the sale of offices, dis- 
trainers, appeals, seignorial laws, and feu- 
dal rights should be suppressed. These 
abuses have disappeared for ever. 

‘© We wished that all citizens should be 
equally admissible to all offices, and the 
courts, the tribunals, the administrations, 
the higher ranks in the army are filled by 
citizens taken, indiscriminately, from all 
classes of society. Our dukes, our peers, 
our blue ribbons, reckon in their ranks 
a great number of men who were formerly 
called roturiers. Royalty could not have 
executed its promises with more exacti- 
tude. 

“« We wished that no citizen should be 
arrested, but by the ordinance of a compe- 
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tent judge; that the judges should be 
unremoveable ; that the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court should be restrained; that 
the hearings should be public; that the ac- 
eused should have counsel; that the laws, 
civil and criminal, should be revised.— 
These just claims have been answered. 

“ We wished, in fine, that the govern- 
ment should be organised so that the dif- 
ferent orders of the State should co-oper- 
ate to the formation of the law, and to the 
fixing of the impost. And the legislative 
power has been declared to reside collec- 
tively in the king, the Chamber of Peers, 
and the Chamber of Deputies of the de- 
partments. 

* But we did not wish that royalty should 
be destroyed; that the nobility should be 
abolished; that the Catholic religion should 
cease to be the religion of the state. Shall 
we now be insensate enough to have such 
culpable designs? And, in the case of 
this momentary delirium, shall we be so 
unjust as to refuse to the throne and to re- 
ligion the right of defending themselves, 

“ The Charter is the last benefit due 
from royalty to the wants of the people. 
It was a necessary guarantee of farther 
concessions which the prince had made. 
It is of a nature to satisfy all wise and 
lawful wishes. Royalty cannot go further 
without compromising its existence. 

“Let then royalty be penetrated by the 
unerring results of the mode of govern- 
ment which the Charter has established : 
lef it adopt them freely; for such is the 
condition which it has imposed on itself. 
Let it cease to exclaim against directoral 
committees, meetings of electors, lists of 
candidates; against the pledges required of 
the Deputies; against the hostile addresses 
of the Chambers ; against the possible re- 
fusal of the budget. All this is the Charter 
in operation; the natural and legitimate 
consequence of the constitutional rights of 
the electors and of the new Chambers. It 
is vain to fetter for a moment the exercise 
of these rights. Time, stronger than all 
sophisms, will soon re-establish them in all 
their power. But what conclusion shall 
we draw from this state of things? Will it 
be the overthrowing of the Charter? God 
forbid! What is to replace it? For we 
must have something different from the 
old régime—from absolute power — we 
must have liberty. Let us then conclude 
that the Charter is good in itself, and that 
it has resolved all the difficulties of our 
time: but let us also conclude that there 
is no possible government with the Charter, 
but by the Chamber of Deputies harmo- 
nizing with the other two branches of the 
legislative power : that is, but by the aboli- 
tion of the actual law of elections, and re- 
placing it by a monarchical and aristocratic 
law.” 


M. Cottu’s pamphlet, strange to 
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say, was not only the theme of fer- 
vent eulogy in this country, but 
among our neighbours it seems to 
have so confirmed the king and his mi- 
nisters in obstinacy, from a suppositi- 
tious self-security, that they proceeded 
without compunction to carry their 
dark designs into execution. It has 
been said by the false-hearted, ser- 
vile, and ignominious advocates for 
despotism, that the necessity of re- 
sorting to harsh measures, was forced 
upon Charles X. Than this, nothing 
is more untrue. For it is to allege 
that every political institution must 
give way to the will of the tyrant; 
that nations are to place, in passive 
obedience, their necks under the foot 
of their stern masters, and be thank- 
ful for the clemency which suffers 
them to drag on life after their or- 
deal of degradation. It is to say that 
no counteracting force is to be exer- 
cised bya people against the encroach- 
ments of their monarch, who is to 
play as it were the part of the Home- 
ric Jove,* and after an ineffectual dis- 
play of strength by his adversaries, is 
to drag them in whatever direction he 
pleases, and so, convincing them of 
their inferiority, is to make them sup- 
ple instruments for his tyrannical 
purposes. Kings, however, by the re- 
cent transactions, are now convinced 
that they must yield and make some 
abatement of their lofty prerogatives 
in favour of their suffering people. 

It has been erroneously stated that 
a revolution was inevitable in France. 
The Bourbons were despised, yet 
civil commotion might have been 
averted, if proper remedies had been 
applied to the necessities of the times. 
We boldly assert that even the first 
great and bloody revolution might 
have been obviated, had not the king 
been surrounded by knavish counsel- 
lors, and ademented ministry. Slight 
concessions on the part of the sove- 
reign, would have satisfied the wishes 
of the Notables. Even after the oath 
of the Jeu de Paume, and the cap- 
ture of the Bastille; after the fangs 
of the populace had been whetted 
in the blood of Flesselles and De 
Launay, the governor of the prison, 
when the monarch repaired to the 
Chamber of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and exclaimed that “ he en- 
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trusted his safety in their hands,”’ 
he was received with open arms by 
his enraptured commons, who would 
have defended his life, and perpetua- 
ted his kingdom, had Louis, in ac- 
cordance with his words, continued 
to repose full confidence in his sub- 
jects, and made concessions towards 
the political amelioration of the 
people, had he conceded equality of 
taxation, repealed feudal prerogatives, 
abolished all onerous exactions levied 
by extorting landlords, and render- 
ed military distinction available to 
the commoners—if, in short, Louis 
had corresponded to the improving po- 
litical condition of the tiers état, or 
even abetted the plans of Necker, 
Mounier and Lally-Tolendal, for as- 
similating the government of France 
to our British system; for, although 
success in this design would have been 
impossible, yet certain sufficient mo- 
difications might have been effected, 
to have consummated, in some way, 
the eager desires of the people. But 
the unhappy and weak-minded Louis 
was deceived—was persuaded to 
adopt an obstinate line of conduct, 
and he expiated his errors by the 
guillotine. 

In the same manner, and with like 
facility, might the recent revolution 
have been prevented. The Charter 
was self-destructive, say the parti- 
sans of despotism. We say, could 
it not have been modified? A few 
strokes of the pen would have wiped 
away every difficulty. The Charter 
was certainly inefficient. It remained 
for Charles so to modify it as to 
meet the enlarged political views, the 
increased riches, the increased in- 
telligence of his commons. One of 
two courses remained open for his 
adoption—a voluntary abdication of 


\ power, or a reasonable concession to 


the wishes of his people. By the 
first, he might have fully gained the 
approbation of his own conscience, 
though little or none of the sympathy 
of the world—as the world would 
have been convinced that such a 
measure could only have resulted 
from one of two causes—inordinate 
pride, which disdained every ap- 
proximation, or the contaminating 
approach of his subjects; or utter 
imbecility of mind, and a total ob- 
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livion of all the duties of life. By 
the second he might have effectually 
succeeded; and, although Charles 
the Tenth was a dotard in religion, 
and always anxious for the restoration 
of the ancien régime, still, had he 
possessed friends like the generous 
Liancourt, ministers like the amiable 
Necker, sense like his own late de- 
funct brother, he certainly would have 
become sensible of the danger im- 
pending over his head, and at length 
have consented to change his fatal 
line of policy. The vulpine and 
false-dealing Cottu asks, in the pa- 
ragraph which we have extracted 
from his pernicious pamphlet, what 
could the French people possibly 
want, since they had won for them- 
selves every privilege which they de- 
manded during the disastrous times 
of the Revolution of eighty-nine? 
We will answer the question. They 
required the abolition of the Censor- 
ship—they wanted an alteration in 
the law of Elections, but not such as 
Cottu suggests—they wanted the ba- 
nishment of the Jesuits—they wanted 
a king who, so far from endeavour- 
ing constantly to revive the times of 
favouritism, bigotry, and Jesuitical 
usurpation, so far from endeavour- 
ing to retard the quick revolving 
wheels of universal knowledge, and 
so far from being in the wake of the 
nation in mental cultivation and in- 
telligence, should occupy a foremost 
place in the race of intellectual at- 
tainments—they wanted a king who, 
so far from seeking foreign assistance 
from the Russian or Austrian, should 
repose in confidence on the affections 
of his people—they wanted a set of 
ministers who should, in the fullest 
sense, enjoy the good opinion of the 
country; who, so far from being 
of a mixed character, and remark- 
able for continual wrangles and 
jealousies, should be well amalga- 
mated, and strive, with one heart 
and one soul, for the regeneration of 
France, the increase of her wealth 
and her commerce, her happiness 
at home, her honour abroad; and by 
constant and paternal care, draw 
forth all her manifold and astound- 
ing energies, into full and effective 
operation. Such a course would 
have, indeed, been a_blessing—but 
the king and his cabinet, as then con- 
stituted, were, on the contrary, a 
curse to the country. 
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In no one of the above requisites had 
Charles met the emergency of the 
times. Indeed, so incompetent was 
he for meeting them, that he endea- 
voured to act so as to render them 
more dangerous. ‘The spirit of hos- 
tility, therefore, against the king and 
his ministry, gained so powerful an 
ascendancy, that on the meeting 
of the Chambers a vote of censure 
was passed against the servants of 
the crown, and Charles was entreat- 
ed to discharge them from office. 
The only reply which he condescend- 
ed, was an instant dissolution of the 
estates. New elections were order- 
ed to be made, and the ministers 
hoped, for three reasons, to gain more 
favourable returns. The first was 
the efficient state of the army, which 
would awe the refractory into sub- 
jection; the second was the fear 
which all moderate men would en- 
tertain of again lapsing into a state 
of revolution and anarchy ; the third 
was the recent glory acquired in the 
expedition to Algiers, and which it 
was supposed would operate gene- 
rally on “all classes of his sub- 
jects. Never did ministerial calcu- 
lation receive so sad a shipwreck: the 
army, as it happened in the earlier 
revolution, fraternized with the citi- 
zens; revolution was an abstract 
term, capable of a darker or brighter 
significancce ; for there had been ex- 
amples of revolutions of reason, 
which had effected changes of dy- 
nasty without any shedding of blood; 
and as for the glory of Algiers, the 
people of France had grown wise 
enough to know that that achieve- 
ment could signify little or nothing 
to them, especially when put into 
the balance with the necessity of 
winning their own freedom by strik- 
ing a tyrant from his throne. 

As the period of the election ap- 
proached, the ministers, fearful of 
their danger, established a system of 
espionage throughout the kingdom, 
and prepared lists of proscription, in 
which their enemies were duly noted, 
with the nature of their respective 
punishments. The following is ex- 
tracted from a French work, detail- 
ing, under the title of Une Semaine 
de Vhistoire de Paris, the develop- 
ment of the three days’ revolution, 
though we will not take upon our- 
selves to vouch for the authenticity 
of the publication. 
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“They (the lists) were made out at Po- 
lignac’s after they had been submitted to 
Chanteluz and Peyronnet; they contained 
not only sixty-eight peers of France ; a hun- 
dred and thirty-seven deputies; but also the 
principal chiefs of the opposition. In each 
department the procureurs du Roi gene- 
rally performed this function. It appears 
to be proved that, on the refusal of the Pro- 
cureur General of the royal Court of Tou- 
louse to thus designate his fellow citizens 
for ministerial fury—Mr. P. ‘ procu- 
reur general’ of the court of M@—— took 
upon himself to make known those of the 
Toulousians who were to be proscribed. 

“ Of the unhappy persons who were 
to have been the victims of court vengeance 
and Jesuitism, five categories had been 
prepared. The first consisting of those who 
were to perish on the scaffold; the second 
of those destined to hard labour ; the third, 
more numerous, were to be dispatched to 
Algiers, and shut up in the prisons of the 
Casauba; the fourth were to remain im- 
prisoned in France; and the fifth to be 
banished to Spain. 

“ At the prefecture of police, in the 
cabinet of Monsieur Mangin, was a table 
of the names of five hundred and forty- 
nine individuals, commercial, military, 
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literary, professional, accountants, private 
gentlemen, bankers, clerks, &c., on whom, 
during this year, the fary of Government 
was to fall. 

“ Each department transmitted a simi- 
ar table, drawn up generally in the council 
of the prefecture, when the councillors 
thought fit, and addressed to the inmates 
of the Interior. The kegper of the Seal 
also received notes of proscription from his 
procureurs-general, his procureurs du Roi, 
and, especially from his juges auditeurs, 
clearly all congregationists, and devoted to 
the clergy. They were arranged in al- 
phabetical order, to be used at need. 

“ An extract from this work was pre- 
pared for the private library of the Dau- 
phineness. Ithas been seen there recently : 
it formed five volumes in quarto, of an 
extraordinary thickness, bound in black 
morocco, and closed by a vermilion clasp. 
Thus, on any given occasion, the opinions 
of every personage were known, and all 
those who had figured in these tables 
would afterwards bave found themselves 
the butt of persecution.” 


On the 25th of July appeared the 
celebrated report of the ministers 
to the King,* and on the day follow- 


* This Report was levelled against the liberty of the press: as some of our readers 
may not have seen it, we give the following extracts, from which the tenour of the 


remainder may be easily inferred :— 


“ Its art consists not in substituting fora too easy submission of mind a prudent liberty 


of examination, but in reducing to a problem the most positive truths; not in exciting 
upon political questions frank and useful controversy, but in placing them in a false light, 
and solving them by sophisms. 

“ The press has thus excited confusion in the most upright minds—has shaken the 
most firm convictions, and produced, in the midst of society, a confusion of principles 
which lends itself to the most fatal attempts. It is by anarchy in doctrines that it paves 
the way tor anarchy in the state. It is worthy of remark, Sire, that the periodical press 
has not even fulfilled its most essential condition—that of publicity. What is strange, but 
what may be said with truth, is, that there is no publicity in France, taking this word 
in its just and strict sense. In this state of things, facts, when they are not entirely 
fictitious, do not come to the knowledge of several millions of readers, except mutilated 
and disfigured in the most odious manner. A thick cloud raised by the journals conceals 
the truth, and in some manner intercepts the light between the government and the 
people. The kings your predecessors, Sire, always loved to communicate with their 
subjects ; this is a satisfaction which the press has not thought fit that your Majesty 
should enjoy. * ° * 

“‘ This is not all. The press tends to no less than to subjugate the sovereignty, and 
to invade the powers of the state. The pretended organ of public opinion, it aspires to 
direct the debates of the two Chambers; it is incontestable that it brings into them the 
weight of an influence no less fatal than decisive. The domination has assumed, espe- 
cially within these two or three years, in the Chamber of Deputies, a manifest character 
of oppression and tyranny. We have seen in this interval of time the journals pursue 
with their insults and their outrages the members whose votes appeared to them uncer- 
tain or suspected. Too often, Sire, the freedom of debate in that Chamber has sunk 
under the reiterated blows of the press. 

‘* The conduct of the opposition journals in the most recent circumstances cannot be 
characterised in terms less severe. After having themselves called forth an address 
derogatory to the prerogatives of the Throne, they have not feared to re-establish as a 
principle the election of the 221 Deputies whose work it is: and yet your Majesty re- 
pulsed the address as offensive; you had publicly planned the refusal of concurrence 
which was expressed in it; you had announced your immutable resolution to defend 
the rights of your crown, which were so openly compromised. The periodical journals 
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ing the three ordinances, against the 
press, annulling the recent returns, 
and abridging the elective franchise. 
France was in amazement at the 
hardihood of such proceedings. But 
it lost little time in useless repining 
or inaction. On the day subsequent 
to the promulgation of those extra- 
ordinary instruments, Paris was in 
insurrection, and in one short week 
the work of liberty had been accom- 
plished. We have little inclination to 
dwell on the horrors of that scene 
of destruction. The inhabitants of 
Paris abandoned themselves to the 
call of duty; the National Guard 
sprung into existence like a Cadmean 
harvest ; the women, the children, all 
classes and orders were all ready at the 
general interests, and lavished their 
best blood in the cause which they 
had taken in hand. The stream of 
gore and the lives that were lost 
ought to be placed to the account 
of the King and his ministers; for 
on the 28th a deputation, consist- 
ing of Gerard, Lobau, Lafitte, Per- 
rier, and Manguin waited upon Mar- 
mont, and promised to insure peace 
and tranquillity provided he effected 
the revocation of the illegal ordin- 
ances, the dismissal of the ministers, 
and the convocation of the chambers 
on the 3d of August. The Marshal 
left them to consult Polignac, and 
returned with the answer, that the 
ministers refused to listen to any con- 
ditions. 

The slaughter was thus continued 
until at length the King was forced 
to abdicate, and the Duke D’Orleans 
raised to the throne of the Bourbons. 
The ministers, however, had fled like 
panic-stricken deer, or rather like 
a set of cowardly miscreants, who 
seemed frightened at the sight of the 
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very blood which, in their lust for 
power, they had thought proper to 
pour forth as a propitiatory sacrifice 
to the demon of despotism. These 
men had been so lauded for their 
consistency, coolness, and intrepidity, 
that the least they could have done 
was to have taken an active part, like 
the Grecian chiefs of old, in the ranks 
of their own mercenaries and cut- 
throats, in order to shew an example 
by way of exception to the rule— 
that boasting and cowardice go hand 
in hand. These men were also laud- 
ed for their consummate states- 
manship, and for ensuring to them- 
selves success in the deep game which 
they were enacting. They should 
have remained then upon the spot, 
in order to make good the promises 
of their hirelings, and to convince the 
world at large that the spirit of 
Richelieu was again active amongst 
the ministers of France. But the 
men who spoke of the wisdom and 
political experience of Polignac and 
his associates, were consummate liars; 
while the objects of their praise were 
remarkable for nothing save for being 
merciless traitors. So far indeed 
from showing themselves on the 
field of action, they ran away at the 
first onset of the struggle, and issuing 
under various disguises from the ca- 
pital, they hid themselves for a while 
in remote and dark corners; and 
when the fury of their pursuers was, 
as they imagined, a little appeased, 
they endeavoured to make their es 
cape from the soil which was yet 
reeking with the blood of victims 
butchered in consequence of their 
blindness and mad ambition. In their 
efforts, however, they were unsuc- 
cessful—they were discovered, and 
taken ; and being led captives into 


have paid no regard to this; on the contrary, they have taken it upon them to renew, 


to perpetuate, and to aggravate the offence. 


Your Majesty will decide whether this pre- 


sumptuous attack shall remain longer unpunished. 
* But, of all the excesses of the press, the most serious perhaps remains to be pointed 


out. 


From the very beginning of that expedition, the glory of which throws so pure 


and so durable a splendor on the noble crown of France, the press has criticised with 
unheard-of violence the causes, the means, the preparations, the chances of success. 
Insensible to the national honour, it was not its fault if our flag did not remain degraded 
by the insults of a barbarian. Indifferent to the great interests of humanity, it has not 
been its fault if Europe has not remained subject to a cruel slavery and a shameful 
tribute. * * ° 

‘* The periodical press has not displayed less ardor in pursuing with its poisoned darts, 
religion and its priests. Its object is, and always will be, to root out of the heart of the 
people even the last germ of religious sentiments. Sire, do not doubt that it will succeed 
in this, by attacking the foundations of the press, by poisoning the sources of public 
morals, and by covering the ministers of the altars with derision and contempt,” &c. &e. 
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the tower of Vincennes, the people of 
France are at this moment clamour- 
ing for their extermination—which 
God avert!—from that earth which 
has been wantonly profaned by such 
dreadful sacrifice of human life. 

An effort has been made to save 
the lives of these unhappy indivi- 
duals. The Chamber of Deputies has 
voted an address to the King for his 
consent, not only to a remission of 
their capital punishment, but to its 
abolition in all cases of political 
crime. Louis Philippe agreed to the 
wishes of his ministers and of his le- 
gislative assembly: but the concession 
was not in accordance with the minds 
of the people—the Journalists raised 
up their voices in loud exclamation 
against such clemency ; a partial in- 
surrection has been the consequence, 
and final decision on the matter is 
postponed until the Chambers shall 
have re-assembled after the recess, 
and taken it into consideration. There 
is little doubt, much as we regret it, 
but the King of the French will be 
compelled to appease the exaspera- 
tion of the people, by executing in 
their presence some one of the cul- 
prits. Masses of men, when once 
their passion has been aroused, are 
not easily brought into subjection to 
the voice of reason. Perhaps ten 
men out of the whole multitude, now 
so loud in the cry of vengeance on 
the ministers, could not be found, 
who, in their individual character, 
and in their secret chamber, would 
devote the wretched Polignac to death 
—much less be enabled to exercise 
sufficient firmness of nerve and 
cruelty of purpose to deal on the cul- 
prit the fatal blow. But men as 
tame as lambs, assume, in their ag- 
gregate capacity, the ferocity of 
tigers; and thus circumstanced and 
actuated they will always drive mat- 
ters to extremes. The only canon 
which they then recognise is the lex 
talionis—blow for blow, and blood 
for blood. In such a situation is the 
populacy of Paris with regard to the 
ex-ministers of France: and if the 
present sovereign can manage to save 
these last from the fangs of their 
enemies, his name ought to be placed 
by the side of the emperor Titus. 

As for the proposition of the 
deputies to pass a law which shall 
abolish capital punishment for politi- 
cal crime, in every case of high trea- 
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sop, they may rest assured that such 
measures will prove nugatory. It is 
in vain for a man who is a self-agent, 
and whose self-agency is based on 
independence, to lay down rules for 
his universal conduct. While he en- 
joys soundness of body and mind, 
and if he be gifted with firmness, he 
may continue in an uniform course 
of action—but let his health be im- 
paired, or his mind enfeebled, and he 
may perhaps become a slave to angry 
passions, and be impelled by motives, 
to which in his state of sanity he was 
a complete stranger. Thus is it with 
bodies politic. In their moments of 
cool reason they lay down a rule for 
the future exercise of clemency—in 
their moments of exasperation or 
madness will they not gainsay their 
past proceedings, and recur again to 
punishment by decapitation? The 
same power that can make, can also 
unmake—the legislative bodies are 
above all control—are, in every sense 
of the word, independent self-agents, 
and, by the same rule that they 
banished one king and raised another 
to the throne—by the same impulse 
which drove them to pronounce and 
execute the final and odious sentence 
on the unfortunate Louis of France, 
may they, and will they, in all pro- 
bability, be guided on future occasions. 
Men are optimists very frequently 
in theory—pessimists very often in 
conduct—and, in the case of punish- 
ment of state criminals, the legislative 
bearing will never be squared by 
rule and compass, but guided accord- 
ing to the agitating and modified pas- 
sions of the moment. 

The object of punishment is the 
prevention of crime. In the case of 
the present ministers of France, the 


_ abominable crime has been already 


perpetrated : its concomitant horrors 
have been by this time carried to the 
remotest extremities of the globe, have 
appalled and had a salutary tendency 
upon the hearts ofmen. Theex post facto 
enactment of punishment, therefore, 
will be, in no one jot, serviceable to 
the great cause of humanity. Will the 
blood of Polignac or his fellow culprits 
revivify the cold remains of the butch- 
ered citizens of Paris? Will their 
blood be any expiation either to God 
or to man for that hellish cruelty of 
purpose and obstinacy which deafened 
their ears to the indignant expostula- 
tions of France, and impelled them to 
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strike one last and savage blow for 
the cause of despotism? If not, then 
to what good will be the sacrificial 
hatchet and the guillotine? Better 
to judge them by a fitting tribunal— 
bereave them of every title—every 
distinction—every particle of posses- 
sion—and send them forth into the 
world, where all men will fly their 
presence as though it harboured dead- 
ly contamination, and where they 
will not fail to be duly visited with 
the stings of conscience—more en- 
venomed and agonizing than a nest of 
adders. 

For the illustrious individual who 
now occupies the throne of Charles, 
we profess great admiration. He 
may, in time past, have been either 
intrinsically good or bad, that is little 
to the purpose. His later conduct 
we believe to be unexceptionable. 
He was always hated by the Bour- 
bons, for they stood in great awe of 
him, for his superiority of talent. 
Doubtless it is, that Louis Philippe 
calculated on the expulsion of Charles 
and his imbecile family from the 
kingdom; and it is equally well 
known that he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of gaining, by every means 
in his power, the good will of the 
Parisians. But the exercise of di- 
rect influence has never been traced 
to his hands; he neither hired rob- 
bers nor incendiaries, to spread a 
panic through the city—neither paid 
democrats, nor promoted clubs for 
the dissemination of sedition. These 
indeed, were matters in which, du- 
ring the old revolution, the infamous 
l’Egalité is, on pretty strong evidence, 
supposed to have been involved. 
But nothing of the kind can be 
carried home to the King of the 
French. Neither was he singular in 
his anticipations respecting the ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons. It was a 
matter fully believed by every indivi- 
dual in France, who paid vigilant 
attention to the progress of affairs. 
It was, a twelvemonth since, when 
we were in the French capital, ge- 
nerally canvassed, and every man of 
reason came to the same conclusion 
about the issue. We ourselves men- 
tioned it to some individuals who were 
in daily attendance upon Charles, 
and they were the only persons who, 
in our hearing, dissented from our 
prophecy. They said that the thing 
was impossible—that the utmost reli- 
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ance could be placed upon the 
army—that the Bourbons were a 
wise and a provident race. We 
laughed at them for their ignorance, 
and they laughed at us for our 
stupidity. Thus the conversation 
terminated. They, however, as well 
as the court and the sovereign, con- 
tinued blind to the progress of affairs. 
The insurrection came upon them 
when they least expected it. Charles 
was forced to give way to the School- 
master of the Grisons. If the ex- 
monarch, on the first day of commo- 
tion had, in the words of his un- 
happy brother, Louis the Sixteenth, 
exclaimed ‘“‘ C’est une Révolte,’”’ the 
simplest of the Bourgeois of Paris 
could have returned him the answer 
of the Duc De Liancourt—‘‘ Non, 
Sire ;—c’est une Révolution !” 

The conduct of Louis Philippe is 
worthy of all commendation. He was 
made by the people—he has contrived 
to acquire a mastery over them, and 
been bold enough with impunity, to 
run counterto their wishes, by uphold- 
ing his present ministers, in spite of 
the popular disfavour excited against 
them. For the purposes of munici- 
pal peace, nothing can be more effi- 
cient than the National Guard, which 
is, in fact, a city militia. Sixty 
thousand of them were lately re- 
viewed by the King, and a million 
have been organized and armed 
throughout the country. 

None but regular soldiers, how- 
ever, can be the effectual conserva- 
tors of national glory. The city mi- 
litia may do well for home purpo- 
ses, but will be altogether inefficient 
for external warfare. An independent 
army, therefore, became necessary, 
but in its creation the greatest caution 
was requisite, for the National Guard 
and the populacy had consummated 
the revolution—were for the moment 
masters of the field—the dominating 
power in France, and, jealous of their 
newly acquired ascendancy, mighttake 
umbrage at the slightest show of in- 
clination on the part of the citizen 
king to curtail aught from their full 
measure of importance. Louis Philip- 
pe then first created a corps which was 
called the moveable National Guard, 
and the object of whose organization 
was the protection of the boundaries 
of the kingdom ; and after thus con- 
ciliating the city militia, he ordered 
a levy of 107,000 regular troops. 
2.2 
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Having, in this manner, made the 
first advances towards an independent 
army, he will continue to proceed 
until he has gained an available force, 
when we ought not to be surprised 
at his uttering the note of defiance 
against some European potentate, and 
re-commencing, if, which is very 
probable, it be not otherwise com- 
menced, a general continental war, 
and thus turn the attention of the 
people from the reconstruction of his 
home policy, until he shall have ac- 
quired sufficient strength to defeat the 
machinations of pretenders from with- 
out, and enemies from within. 

That the family of the exiled Bour- 
bons will, for many years, continue 
their course of intrigues to harass and 
defeat the purposes of Louis Philippe, 
and recover their lost domination, is 
certain, and cannot be better known 
to any individual than to the king of 
the French himself, for no one is 
better acquainted with the incidents 
of history—or better aware that his 
title, according to the opinion of the 
great Heralds’ College of European 
Princes is not without taint and ble- 
mish. He has managed most admi- 
rably with Lafayette. No man, in 
our humble opinion, has ever arrived 
at such amazing celebrity with so 
little pretension as this Lafayette. An 
accident has been the source of his 
renown. When he went over to the 
American war, he became acquainted 
with Washington ; and because it was 
his luck to form this acquaintance, 
men inferred that his mind was in- 
fused with the same vigour and pru- 
dence—his head replete with the 
grave wisdom that characterised the 
hero of the North American revolu- 
tion. Than this nothing can be 
more erroneous. Asa member of the 
Constituent Assembly he was not a 
leader of any party, but simply a 
follower, and, in consequence of the 
narrowness of his views and his ne- 
gative conduct, he was surpassed by 
Barnave and the Lameths. His com- 
mand of the National Guard was 
also the effect of chance. When that 
body had been first formed, after the 
rapsack of the Bastille, andthe mob 
were clamorous without the Hotel de 
Ville, to know who should have the 
generalship, a member of the central 
committee seized his bust, which hap- 
pened to be in the hall, and which 
had been transmitted as an offering 
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from America to the citizens of Paris, 
and holding it forth from the window, 
Lafayette was hailed as the leader of 
the guards. His military incapacity 
was notorious; for had he pursued 
more vigorous measures at the early 
period of the revolution, very many 
of the disturbances might have been 
prevented. He seems to have no 
mental pliability; no capacity for 
adapting himself to the progressive 
opinions of not only the people of 
France, but of mankind in general. 
He seems to be ignorant of the fact, 
that, at various stages of society, 
various forms of government become 
necessary, just as in the different 
stages of life, men are remarkable 
for difference of manners, tastes, and 
employments. He has been from his 
youth upward labouring with the 
gestation of one wish, which has 
never been fated to see the light—that 
is, permanent republicanism. This in 
his estimate is to perform more mi- 
racles than the philosopher’s stone ; 
it is to induce a political millenium. 
It has never, indeed, entered his 
head, that France is too far advanced 
in civilization for that form of govern- 
ment, that republicanism can only 
hold durability in poor states, for 
wealth in countries is sure to divide 
people into conventional divisions ; 
and these divisions are sure to en- 
gender an aristocracy, and aristocracy 
is sure to have a tendency to oligar- 
chy, and oligarchy is sure to give 
place to monarchy. Such is the po- 
litical history of every state in the 
universe; yet so little is Lafayette 
aware of these facts, that he was 
constantly uttering the word Repub- 
lic to the King of the French; and 
with a view of keeping the son of 
l’Egalité in subjection to himself, he 
was perpetually intimating to him 
that the wishes of the people tended 
to the republican form of government. 
“« Then,”’ said the King of the French, 
“be it so. If the people wish for a 
republic their desire shall be gratified, 
for I am as ready to be a President as 
a Monarch.” The answer was wor- 
thy of Talleyrand, and convinced La- 
fayette of the King’s capacity for go- 
verning. Thisintimationof Louis Phi- 
lippe’s intention to compete with the 
old general for the presidental chair 
so took him by surprise, that he now 
suffers the King to follow what course 
he pleases, while he has himseif be- 
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come so contemptible, that when even 
the National Guard speak of their 
former idol, the words of endear- 
ment, vieille femme, are generally su- 
peradded to his name. 

From what we have heard of the 
King’s character, we are led to sup- 
pose that he will very speedily re- 
establish a national church within 
his dominions. Of course when all 
religions were made common and of 
equal weight within the kingdom, a 
capital mistake was committed. A 
state without religion is like the 
human body without a soul, or ra- 
ther like an unnatural body of the 
species of the Frankenstein monster, 
without a pure vivifying principle ; for 
the limbs are of different natures, and 
form a horrible heterogeneous com- 
pound, full of corruption and ex- 
citing our disgust. Men cannot ex- 
ist in national compact without the 
assistance of a common mode of be- 
lief; and the Northern states of 
America bear testimony to the ten- 
dency of mankind to support a reli- 
gion for the state ; for, although there 
is in the United provinces the utmost 
latitude of toleration, still, strange to 
say, and we have the testimony of 
the present reigning Duke of Weimar 
in corroboration of our statement, 
all the people in those parts are 
coming round to the Protestant per- 
suasion; and there is little doubt 
but they will ultimately acknowledge 
their conversion to Protestantism. 
Every state, in modern as in ancient 
times, has had its state religion, and 
this has had a useful tendency, were 
it only, to use even the infidel argu- 
ment, to impose upon the credulity 
of men and make them more rigid 
and better members of society. Even 
the Barbarian, Chaldee, and Egyp- 
tian,—the more refined Greek and 
Roman—recognised the necessity of 
such an establishment. The time will 
speedily arrive when the people of 
France will become sensible to the 
want of an institution so efficacious 
and salutary. At the present mo- 
ment, and for the last few years ; 
there has been littie or no religion 
in France. Extremes meet. With 
no religion there is infidelity, which 
leads to political anarchy; and with 
bigotry, as in the time of Charles 
the Tenth, there ensues an opakeness 
of vision from fanaticism. Men then 
become dissatisfied with one auo- 
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ther, and a fierce political struggle 
and revolution are the consequence. 
The want of a proper institute like 
a national aristocracy must be se- 
verely felt. Such an order, in its true 
perfection, we are blessed with in 
England. In its political advance- 
ment Great Britain has, indeed, by 
several centuries, outstripped the 
world; and for this simple reason, 
that our ranks have emanated from 
the order of circumstances, and are 
therefore of natural and healthy 
growth. Such circumstances attend- 
ed their first formation; and have 
operated on their progress to matu- 
rity. Our aristocracy is composed 
of so happy a combination. The an- 
cient British leadership was modi- 
fied by the Saxon chieftainship ; and 
this again by the Norman vavassour, 
whose conduct was guided by the 
ordinances of the Grand Coutu- 
mier. This was altered by the 
spirit of feudalism, as it prevailed 
in the South of France, imbibed by 
our countrymen during the wars in 
those parts by our Edwards and 
Henries. From its aptitude for com- 
merce, moreover, the commonalty of 
England ever found a sufficiency of 
employment, and never meddling in 
faction or insurrection, all our poli- 
tical commotions and civil wars have 
been confined to hostile parties in the 
aristocracy. These struggles, la- 
mentable as they were in regard to 
blood-shed, had, however, a happy 
tendency towards consolidating the 
power of the nobility, as they ope- 
rated in evolving and exposing for 
the general understanding, the differ- 
ent degrees of power attributable to 
each member of the high order. The 
station, therefore, of our English no- 
bility, whether by class or by indivi- 
dual, came early to be known, and 
consequently all that jealousy, ma- 
lice, and strife were avoided, of which 
there are unhappily so many deplor- 
able instances in the annals of France. 
And further, when the commonalty 
adduced their pretensions to a greater 
consideration, and maintained them, 
the general body of the English aris- 
tocracy was acted upon, and not 
solitary individuals or separate class- 
es, as we also see in France, where 
the nobility in one province enjoyed 
more absolute power over their vas- 
sals than in another; and thev of 
Dauphiny or Provence, for instance, 
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were more independant of the crown 
than they of Normandy or Maine. 

Two other reasons apply forcibly 
in this consideration of the difference 
between the aristocracies of England 
and France. The first is, our insular 
situation—from which, however our 
armies might have been engaged in 
wars, our ranks and classes of citi- 
zens were left uninjured and in peace. 
The second is, our true and indepen- 
dent religion, which admits not of the 
interference ofany ot her power, or ul- 
tramontane priesthood, and of which 
the nobility have been, and ought to 
remain the true guardians—a reli- 
gion, indeed, which has, and must 
continue to excite the deepest vene- 
ration in every true lover of his coun- 
try, as its ministers have, until the 
last most unfortunate Emancipation 
Bill, been the firmest advocates for 
our constitutional rights and liberties. 

The creation of such an aristo- 
cracy is, for some centuries, utterly 
impossible for France, or any other of 
the continental powers. The only me- 
thod which Louis Philippe can adopt, 
is to ennoble the most distinguished 
among the monied citizens and coun- 
try proprietors. But even this must 
not be done too precipitately, lest the 
prejudices of men should be excited. 
Thus then, three things are abso- 
lutely necessary for the happiness and 
tranquillity of France—an indepen- 
dent army—an independent church— 
an independent aristocracy :—the first 
to maintain order and defend her ci- 
tizens from internal commotion, or 
external foes ; the second, to spread 
the blessings of brotherly love among 
the people, operating to the eradica- 
tion of baleful passions—to the effect- 
ually checking of ardent and base 
appetites ; the third, to be an inter- 
mediate and sufficient safeguard, be- 
tween the despotism of the sovereign 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
of the insurrectionary and savage 
spirit of the commons. 

It is now time for us to conclude; 
yet, ere we do so, we cannot but cry 
out shameon those writers in England, 
who have been basely endeavouring 
to pander to the appetites of despots, 
and plead with impotent sophistry, 
the cause of the tyrannical and justly 
dethroned Charles. What are we to 
think of men, who impudently sit 
down to give utterance to such ex- 
pressions as the following : 
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“ We certainly wished that in the strug- 
gle, which we had long foreseen, the im- 
mediate result might be the establishment 
of something like despotic power in the 
throne of France; and we did so because 
we considered a despotism, in the present 
condition of the world, as likely to turn 
out a lesser evil in that mighty country 
than the other alternative. The past had 
satisfied us, that if Charles X. desired the 
influence of a dictator, he was incapable of 
using that influence for any unpatriotic 
purpose; that no fretfulness of idle vanity, 
no fervour of selfish ambition had tor- 
mented his ‘ chair days ;’ and that what- 
ever extraordinary power he might obtain, 
would be held conscientiously, as his only, 
for an extraordinary and temporary pur- 
pose—that of endeavouring to lay the 
foundation of a national aristocracy.” 

. . * * * 

“They saw,” (that is the Bourbons,) 
“ that the faction (by faction is meant the 
whole body of the people—saving only 
the small number of the king’s partisans, ) 
which had never ceased to labour for the 
ruin of the monarchy, were rapidly at- 
taining the utmost height of rebellious au- 
dacity, and that the only question was, 
who should strike the first blow. They 
saw, that to go on with the charter of 
Louis XVIII., as it stood, was inevitably 
to shipwreck the vessel of the state, and 
they thought to give ita chance by cut- 
ting away the masts!”— Quarterly Review. 
No. 86. 


The King, in whose favour, as the 
Standard very justly observed, this 
despotism would have been raised by 
the kind-hearted Quarterly Reviewer, 
is seventy-five years of age. As to the 
qualities of mind which would have 
warranted the right use of inordinate 
power, we have already given them 
at the commencement of this article, 
and they are such as any man who 
is conversant with the incidents of 
the family history of Louis XVI., 
will never presume to deny. If ‘that 
fine country,” to use the reviewer’s 
own words, “‘ presented (between the 
restoration and the late expulsion,) 
on the whole a picture of prosperity, 
which fixed the admiration of Eu- 
rope”—surely, as the “ prosperity” 
spoken of must have been consequent 
on the industry of the people gene- 
rally, is there not some inconsistency 
between this representation and that 
other, where he describes that very 
people as rapidly attaining to the ut- 
most height of rebellious audacity ? 
If the latter assertion be true, as we 
believe it to be, the prospect had cer- 
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tainly been attained without the co- 
operation of the Bourbons, and the 
line of audacity was the true one for 
Frenchmen to pursue, who were go- 
verned by a monarch having no sym- 
pathy with the full body of the peo- 
ple. If again the spirit of audacity 
were operating for destruction, could 
not some modified remedy have been 
applied without recurring to the ty- 
rannical necessity of destroying the 
charter, and converting a nation of 
freemen into one of slaves? 

We come now to another of the 
noisy advocates of the deposed 
Charles. 


‘«* Charles X. was well pleased with the 
constitution ; resisted and sought to pre- 
serve it; whilst others, above all the legis- 
lative body and the public press, were con- 
federated for its destruction. These ene- 
mies of the Charter had already made it 
impossible for the King’s government to 
proceed. No ministry that the King 
could appoint—NO MATTER WHO THEY 
WERE—so long as they would not abet the 
plan of reducing their master into unre- 
sisting vassalage to the will of the Jaco- 
bin faction, would have commanded the 
votes of the house.’’ 

* * * e * 

“ There might be*a leng series of acts 
which expressed evil intentions to the con- 
stitution; ON THAT WE GIVE NO OPINION 
—BUT IT 1S NOT ALLEGED THAT MORE 
THAN ONE CARRIED THESE INTENTIONS 
INTO EXECUTION SO AS SIGNALLY TO 
VIOLATE THE CHARTER!!!” — Black- 
wood's Magazine for October. 


What must our readers think of 
such lamentable sophistry—of such 
contemptible efforts, on the part of 
any publication, to uphold a danger- 
ous and a bad argument. Out upon 
Christopher North! that he should 
lend himself to such mean truckling 
servility, or suffer the respectability 
of his journal to be polluted by the 
pen of a low sycophant and an infa- 
mous hireling. The old man, how- 
ever, is in his dotage, and the 
frightened publisher is obliged to run 
hither and thither in search of assist- 
ance ; and being gifted with no dis- 
cretion, and less ability, he invites 
every idle pretender to literature, 
every prattling and conceited Jack in 
office, into his service, and gives him 
journeyman’s wages for the concoc- 
tion of such extravagant trash as we 
have quoted, and which for the fumes 
of prostitution of purpose, in which 
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it is enveloped, absolutely stinks in 
the nostrils of men. 

The writer talks of Jacobin faction : 
we ask, what Jacobin faction? How 
could Charles preserve the Charter by 
destreying it? Had not the King’s 
ministers been worse and worse, as 
far as the advocacy of despotism is 
concerned? Were the legislative body 
and the public press alone confederat- 
ed against the measures of Charles? 
Did not all France, with one loud 
shout of gladness, greet the accession 
to power of the Duke of Orleans ; and 
was not that shout echoed throughout 
the kingdoms of Europe ?—We lose 
all patience in entering into any ar- 
gument with such drivelling and mi- 
serable casuists. 

The Quarterly Review would re-es- 
tablish despotism in France; and, if 
in France, perhaps in England: and 
Blackwood’s Magazine, by its outcry 
against journalism, would argue for a 
general censorship of the press: and 
both would maintain, that however 
a whole nation may, with one accord, 
exclaim against the further existence 
of an arrogant and an ignorant ad- 
ministration, nevertheless it must, 
in every case, be good, because it re- 
ceives the countenance of the mon- 
arch. We have seen, however, that the 
people of France have judged other- 
wise, and a very short interval will 
demonstrate whether the present admi- 
nistration of England are to continue 
in power in spite of the loud remon- 
strances of the people. One thing is 
certain, that however hirelings and 
drivellers may argue and write, the 
people of England “ kNow THEIR 
RIGHTS, AND, KNOWING, WILL MAIN- 
TAIN THEM.” ‘There is now a loud 
outcry for some modification of the 
House of Commons—some measure 
for parliamentary reform, that the full 
body of the people, the industrious 
labouring classes of the community, 
may be duly represented in Parlia- 
ment. It remains to be seen whether 
the ministry will dare to stifle these 
outcries, or turn a deaf ear to such 
just and reasonable demands. For 
ourselves, we sincerely hope they will 
not be so hot-headed and rash; 
and this is an aspiration in which 
every true lover of his country—every 
advocate for internal peace and tran- 
quillity, will, we are confident, most 
readily join with ourselves. 
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THE GREEK QUESTION AND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Recent events in the west of Europe, 
have withdrawn public attention from 
the affairs of Greece, and reduced 
them to comparative insignificance ; 
but the part which the British Go- 
vernment assumed to itself in them, 
is deeply interesting, both to its own 
subjects and to the world, and has, 
therefore, very properly we think, 
been made the topic of an able article 
in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review. ‘There are, however, seve- 
ral points in that article which re- 
quire explanation, and some of its 
statements do not possess the force 
attached to them. 

In what is said of the real state of 
the case, that it was not a quarrel 
** between two states, but between 
a sovereign and his revolted sub- 
jects,” is a perfect acknowledgment 
that there was no ground in the 
quarrel itself to justify the interfe- 
rence. The interference, therefore, 
was not undertaken ‘‘ to enforce any 
claims of justice between the parties 
—to strengthen an injured sovereign, 
or to succour an oppressed people ;” 
but rested .altogether on particular 
grounds which affected the. allies. 
The alleged cause of interference was 
that the quarrel between the Turks and 
Greeks produced evils by its continu- 
ance to other states—that is to the 
great allies; and that it was neces- 
sary to put an end to them. Now 
against the justice of this ground, if 
founded on fact, nothing can be ob- 
jected; and the allies not only dis- 
claimed any other, but lamented the 
necessity imposed upon them for in- 
terfering. It was a severe public duty 
required of them by the hardships 
which the rebellion of the Greeks 
occasioned to their own subjects. The 
justification, therefore, lies in the 
proof of these hardships—all this, ac- 
cording to the Quarterly Review, is 
clearly made out, and we bow to the 
ingenuity displayed by the reviewer. 
But what will our readerssay when we 
tell them, that this seeming justice, 
policy, and expediency of the three 
allies, have no foundation in truth. 

Without saying a word of classical 
predilections, or college associations 
having had any influence in the in- 
terference, we assert that it is not 
true that any such inconvenience was 


sustained by the allies, from the 
quarre] between the Greeks and the 
Turks, as to justify the interference; 
and this we undertake presently to 
show, and also that the grounds for 
it, stated by the Quarterly Review, are 
assumed, are artificial, and are re- 
jected by the truth of geography, and 
the state of politics, and of com- 
merce. In stating this we do not 
mean to say that the allies were not 
justified in what they did—we only 
mean to demonstrate that the rea- 
sons assigned by the Quarterly Re- 
view, namely, ‘‘ to rescue the peace of 
Europe, from the dangers to which 
it is exposed by a continuance of the 
struggle, and to relieve the commerce 
of nations from the interruptions it 
was actually experiencing from piracy, 
and the other collateral mischiefs at- 
tendant on that struggle,” are not 
the true ones; and to make this 
clear, we shall state the refutation of 
the pretext in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

First. What territory of either of 
the allies, or any part of Christian 
Europe, was violated by the Greeks 
and Turks in their quarrel ?—Did any 
part of Russia approach the rebel- 
lious provinces:—Were there not 
kingdoms and seas between every 
part of the French dominions and 
the Ottoman empire—and which of 
the British dependencies in the Medi- 
terranean could complain of a single 
aggression ?—Now, unless it can be 
proved by either one or all of theallies, 
—granting that they had a right to 
take upon themselves to speak the 
opinion of all Europe, which they 
had not,—that their territories were 
violated by the Greeks, or by the 
Turks, or by both, it is impossible, 
that, geographically, they could have 
been required to interfere. The the- 
atre of the quarrel lay apart from the 
other states of Europe, separated by 
the Adriatic and the Ionian seas from 
them all; and it is therefore neither 
just nor true, to say that geographi- 
cally that quarrel endangered the 
peace of Europe, 

Again, says the Quarterly Review 
—‘ But what was it whicit made the 
security of commerce and the peace 
of Europe to be endangered by the 
long-continued struggle of the Turks 
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—which gave, therefore, to other na- 
tions the right of interfermg to put 
an end to it? Evidently, not the 
extent of their country, nor the ‘a- 
mount of its population; for larger 
and: more populous provinces might 
have continued longer in a state of 
insurrection against their government 
without exciting any solicitude in the 
other cabinets of Europe.” This ad- 
mits that it is not:the injury which 
provinces in rebellion do to them- 
selves, that justifies such an interfe- 
rence asthat of the allies, butthat harm 
must really have been done, and is 
continually arising to'foreign nations, 
from a state of rebellion, to justify 
such nations for interfering. This is 
the fair induction from the statement, 
and indeed the Quarterly Review goes 
on to say—‘ It was simply and 
merely: because of the local, above all, 
the maritime situation of the Greeks. 
—Their country lay in the high road 
of nations trading to the Levant and 
the Black Sea.”"—Now, 

Secondly, we are grieved that such 
a statement should have been made, 
because it is untrue. The whole of 
the Levant is within the Turkish do- 
minions as much as any of its par- 
ticular harbours, rivers, or lakes, 
and it is no part of the high road of 
nations; it is as much all Ottoman 
as the golden horn of Constantino- 
ple itself. You cannot pass beyond 
the meridian of Cape Otranto without 
entering the waters of the Turkish 
empire, and, therefore, to say that 
“‘ the maritime situation of the Greeks 
interfered with the commerce of other 
nations,” is neither geographically 
nor politically just. It is only na- 
tions trading with the Ottoman do- 
minions that could be affected in 


their ships by any thing that was. 


done upon the Ottoman waters, and 
it will not be denied, that the Porte 
had the right and the power, at any 
time, to shut out all foreign nations 
from access to its ports and its seas. 
It had also a just and valid reason to 
assign for the measure. It had only 
to say to those nations that claimed 
by treaty any right to come, there is 
a rebellion in our provinces which 
obliges us for atime to forego the 
advantages of your commerce. We 

are obliged to interdict all foreign 
ships from our seas until this rebel- 
lion is quelled, for the interests of hu- 
manity require that we should protect 
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you from the piratical cruisers which 
the present unfortunate circumstances 
between us and our Greek rayahs 
have emboldened to come forth. To 
such an appeal as this, what could 
the allies say? We defy both France 
and Great Britain to have used one 
word of remonstrance to this. They 
could only have said—‘‘ We admit the 
justice, the wisdom, and the humanity 
of your policy, in interdicting us from 
trading with you during the rebellion, 
but our mariners are adventurous, and 
we will run the risk.”’ ‘* Well,” re- 
plies the Turk, “‘ if you do so, the con- 
sequences be upon yourselves, blame 
not us nor the Greeks for the mis- 
fortunes you may incur.” Had they 
said this, how could France or Eng- 
land have resorted to the reason used 
by the Quarterly Review, as far as 
the trading to the Levant was con- 
cerned? or how could Russia, in any 
trade she may have by the Straits of 
Gibraltar? and, therefore, we assert 
that the statement on this point in 
the Review is hollow, and but that it 
is one of weakness, it would be de- 


. Servedly stigmatised as fraud. 


It is unnecessary to point out that 
the argument applies also to the 
trade by the Bosphorus, from the 
Russian dominions to the shores of 
the Archipelago ; for the Turks have 
the power and right to shut the navi- 
gation, on the blockade principle, in 
times of political danger to itself, quite 
as much as a belligerent has the 
right to declare a fortress or harbour 
blockaded ; for towers and forts from 
themselves have an equal right with a 
besieger, to interdict the approach 
of a neutral. The rights of blockade 
have never been questioned, and the 
rights of exclusion are equally valid ; 
were it not so, why do we submit to 
take only such commercial privileges 
as the Chinese are pleased to give us? 
Why do all nations submit, without 
question, to the exclusive policy of 
Japan? or, to take an example nearer 
home, why do France and England, 
two of the allies, submit only to ex- 
change such articles of commerce as 
they think fit? Why, in short, is 
there such a question as free trade? 
But we do not justice to the intelli- 
gence of our readers, in arguing so 
plain a point: that the Turks have the 
right to shut the navigation of their 
ownrivers and waters is indisputable. 

Thirdly—It may be said, however, 
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that in respect to Russia navigating 
the Black Sea, there is a difference, 
in as much as she has dominions on 
its shores. Very true! we grant her 
full power to navigate the Black Sea; 
but the Turks, in the situation of 
having Greece in rebellion, may say, 
there is war in the Archipelago, and 
we have placed all the countries of 
Europe ina state of exclusion, and 
our rebellious provinces must not be 
approached by the Bosphorus—our 
waters. 

Can this be denied ?—Why then is 
such a shallow pretext resorted to, 
and so geographically absurd as to 
say that the allies interfered with the 
Greek affair, “simply and merely be- 
cause of the local, above all, the mari- 
time, situation of the Greeks !”” when 
the fact is, that neither in geography 
nor in politics, was there any thing 
to justify interference. The ships of 
“nations trading to the Levant and 
the Black Sea,” went to the nuisance 
—went to the seas where the ‘‘spawn 
of buccaneers and pirates were en- 
gendered ;” and for the consequences 
of their hardihood or temerity, the 
Turks were not to blame. Humanity 
may lament that the Turks did not 
interdict the approach of these na- 
tions to their waters, but in not doing 
so, surely the ships of the nations 
which went of their own accord thi- 
ther, cannot call the omission of the 
Turks a grievance. 

Thus the struggle of the Greeks 
did not in any way necessarily or 
politicly endanger the peace of Eu- 
rope, nor did it affect the commerce of 
nations, for it interfered with no other 
commerce but that with the Ottoman 
dominions, which it was only in con- 
descension that the Turks ever tole- 
rated. 

But although the diplomatic pre- 
texts which the allies alleged for inter- 
fering in the affairs of Greece, are 
equally shallow and untrue, it is not 
for a moment to be imagined that 
there were not valid grounds for that 
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interference. On the contrary, from 
the dogmas of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion, there is always a just cause of 
interfering between the Turks and 
their Christian subjects, and it is 
part of the alloy in the liberality of 
the present age, that this point is not 
considered with that gravity and re- 
verence which properly belongs to it. 
To establish the ascendancy of Ma~ 
homedanism, is not only a command 
of the Prophet, but the declared 
end and object of Ottoman policy. 
A cessation in the warfare against 
Christianity, is only a truce or a ca- 
pitulation ; there exists not in Tur- 
kish diplomacy such a term as treaty, 
in the sense in which we understand 
it; and it is but a modern invention 
to style a Rayah a subject ; it implies 
something baser, and indicates an 
inferiority connected with religion. 
Thus, whenever the Greek rises in 
arms against the Turk, it is not 
a rebellion, but a violation of a truce, 
or equivalent to an attempt to reco- 
ver, and moreover he is at al! times 
and in all circumstances, distinct 
and separate, and under no obliga- 
tion to obey the Sultan, farther than 
suits his own convenience, It there- 
fore would have been much more 
to the purpose, if the allies, instead 
of alleging such plausibilities as the 
peace of Europe, and the interrup- 
tion of commerce, had honestly stated 
the fact, that the Greeks having risen 
in arms against the Turks, they had 
interfered to mitigate the horrors of 
the war; for it must always be borne 
in mind, that the difference between 
Christianity and Mahomedanism, 
makes them two separate “ peoples,” 
and that the Turks only possess a 
military rule over them: when this 
important fact is not duly attended 
to, and when the Christian nations 
regard the Turks as one of their com- 
munity, immediate confusion ensues, 
and will ever ensue in all matters, in 
which any thing like negociation is 
entered into with the Sultan. 


(The remainder of the article in the Quarterly Review is clear and perspi- 
cuous. The honour of the country has been rigidly and highly maintained 
in the whole of the Greek negociations. We only regret that a pretext should 
have been made by the allies for the Treaty of London, which facts, geogra- 
phical and political, do not uphold. } 





Symposiac the First. 


Symposiac the Jfirst. 


On the finest day of the last month, about nine in the evening, there was a 
gathering of as many good fellows as chose to go, with a sufficient sprinkling 
of foolish frivolios to afford sport for the chosen few. The said gathering was 
held in the back room of the establishment of Mr. James Fraser, at No. 215, 
Regent-street, the birth-place of Regina, and temple of true fun. No care 
had been lost to make the room worthy of the company, and of the occasion 
—which last was nothing less than the commencement of a series of plenary 
indulgences independent of old Square Toes at Rome. The decorations of the 
apartment were most appropriate. On every side glasses and bottles met the 
eye: the glasses of various colours and dimensions, and all of delightfully 
thin consistency—the bottles bright with glowing tints, our own favourites 


“ Blushing celestial rosy-red, love’s proper hue :” 


and the swan-like necks of others seeming made for that sweet grasp which 
gives more joy than aught in life, save the touch of your soft fingers, 
beautiful Miss Snooks! Cuff, the Purveyor for princes and prosperous 
writers supplied the wines and all other needfuls connected with corporeal 
enjoyment. We must except the anchovy toast, which was manufactured by 
the fair hands of Miss Mitford, and she was splendidly toasted in return— 
long life and merry tragedies to her! Talking and singing of all kinds was 
kept up in rare style, and faithfully reported by a gentleman, who never takes 
down a speech accurately, unless he be just in that state in which Lords wish 
to be who do not love their ladies. On the memorable evening in question, 
every thing conspired to put him in high feather, and the following is his 
minute and mellifluous account of what took place. 


O’ Doherty. 


But if you’ve a song, give us a bar of it— 
Keep it up for an hour or two— 
And though the toddy they make here, may not be the best, 
Yet nevertheless we’ll have more of it. 
Sing—Foll-de-rol, foll-de-rol, foll-de rol, loo. 


Admirably chorussed. Here, slavey—another batch of bowls. [They 
are produced on the i:stant.] Poor Paddy Clarke, of the Spenser he was, 
when he wrote that truly splendid song. I wonder where is he now, and Echo 
says, ‘“‘ where is he now?”’ Tender sentiment occasionally comes over the soul 
of me! Are you all filled 

Omnes.—All. 

O’ Doherty.—No skylights ? 

Omnes.—None. 

O’ Doherty.—Gentlemen. [Loud cheers.] Gentlemen, I rise to propose in 
this august assembly, a toast, which I am sure will be responded to with a 
heartfelt emotion, by all who have a heart to feel: [hear, hear!) those who 
have none, may divide off to the left, for they have no right to be here. I 
am not about to give the valiant Parisians, the heroes of the three days of the 
great week, as our neighbours call it; or to trumpet forth the renown of the 
tailors, weavers, dyers, breeches-makers, tinkers, cads, players, tumblers, 
pick-pockets, newspaper editors, gaming-house keepers, waiters, bellows- 
menders, green-grocers, sweeps, rag-pickers, shoe-blacks, house-painters, 
surgeons, men-milliners, poets, beggarmen, thieves, journalists, dog-dancers, 
knife-grinders, sonnetteers, farriers, swindlers, stock-brokers, ladies of easy 
virtue, and gentlemen of none, who beat and overthrew the French soldiery, 
commanded by a Marshal of France, so highly to the honour of the mili- 
tary caste of the great nation.—Nor do I intend to expatiate on the glories of 
the braves Belges, in the war against the cabbage-tailed Dutchmen ; a war in 
which the valour of both parties was balanced with an extremity of exacti- 
tude, that it would puzzle the most lynx-eyed observer to decide which, the 
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advancing or the retreating, the beaten or the victorious, was the most pol- 
troon of mankind—a war greatly in its general features, resembling the duel 
in Miss in her Teens, between Mr. Fribble and Captain Flash, in which, and 
many other duels, the only question to be decided, was, which party would 
first ran away.—Nor shall I speak of Spain— 

The W hipper-in.—Why thin, Insine, I’d thrubble ye to know of what it is 
ye do mane to spake? Here you’ve been telling us this quarter of an hour, 
what you don’t think of saying, and the punch growing could all the time. 
So now, as the house is full, and every thing riddy for a divi ision, would it not 
be bitter for you to come to a payriod, and not keep the mimbers waiting ? 
In another House, that shall be nameless, for the laste said the soonest minded, 
that’s the way I drop the hint to Peel—* Peel,” says I, in an under tone, 
** you’ve spoke enugh, the divil a one minds a word you're saying, and the 
boys are whipped-in; so hould your tongue, and niver mind the nateness of 
the inding, for sure enough it will be as good as the rest, stop when you will 
by the way of a purryration.” 

O’ Doherty.—The words of wisdom and experience will, I trust, never be 
listened to by me without their due attention. I bow, therefore, to thee, 
Greek as thou art, of the island of Sligo. Without further preface then, I 
give that toast which, when unadorned is adorned the most—‘‘ The Ladies of 
England !”’ Three times three. 

The Whipper-in.—Take the fire from me. 


Hip—hip—hip—hurra ! 
Hip—hip—hip—hurra ! 
Hip—hip—hip—hurra ! 
Hurra !—hurra !—hurra! 
Hurra !—hurra !—hurra! 
Hurra !—hurra !—hurra ! 
Hurra !—oh—oh—oh ! 
The Chancellor.—And one cheer more. 
The Whipper-in.—Faith, then, that’s asier said than done in such a case 
—but, no matter, here goes. 
Hip—hip—hip—hurra! &c. 
O’ Doherty. 


Oh! we drain off our glasses, and drink the dear lasses, 
They are dull-headed asses who fancy it wrong ; 
When bright eyes inspire us, and sweet glances fire us, 
It never can tire us to praise them in song. 
The Whipper-in. 
In the land of ould Arin, I’m tould they are swarin 
That no Union therein shall longer prevail ; 


But the union of Hymen—you all know what I mean— 
Neither knowing nor sly men they'll nivir repale. 


O’ Doherty. 
Tis Wordsworth will praise ye, the cowslip and daisy, 
And bother his j Jazy for beautiful verse, 


But a fig for his posies, give me the ‘live roses, 
For all others, by Moses! I care not a curse. 
The Whipper-ia. 
Who values ould doters or classical quoters, 
I’ll whip in the voters—to cry, yea or nay; 
And, without a division, I’m sure your decision 
Will be to the darlins due homage to pay. 
©’ Doherty.—Broke down for a rhyme in the last verse. 


The Wh ipper- -in.—llow devilish particular you are—you hav’n’t a rhyme 
yourself always riddy to pull out of your breeches po icket. 


O’ Deherty.—But we interrupt business. ‘The Chairman is about to speak. 
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[Aside.] Secure a glass in advance as many of ye as can, for I foresee that the 

Governor is going to spin a yarn. 

Oliver Yorke.—My Lords and Gentlemen, I have done myself the special 
honour of calling you here together, in order to do business. How strange 
and critical is the position of human affairs at present! Wherever we turn 
our eyes there is revolution. The race of Charles the Tenth is banished from 
the throne—William of Holland is pilfered of half a crown—Anthony of Sax- 
ony is deposed—Charles of Brunswick has been obliged to fly—Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Russia, are— 

O’ Doherty.— Bothered. 

Yorke.—1 thank my friend for the word, though it was not that which I 
had intended to use. In short, the alteration of the face of affairs on the Con- 
tinent cannot be more aptly compared to anything that I know of, than to the 
revolutionary appearance imposed upon the whole periodical world of England 
by Fraser’s Magazine. [Loud cheers.] There is what the French would have 
called a bouleversement. The old and worn-out despots are chased away, or 
their domination totters. A new order of things is prevailing, and the 
effete editors and curmudgeon contributors are gone to their native abode of 
darkness, thence never to emerge. That this should have been effected with- 
out bloodshed is a wish that humanity may utter, but which experience 
in the affairs of the world must prevent us from expecting. We might have 
desired that those who fancied themselves our rivals might have sunk unmo- 
lested, 

* As sleep the dull who sink to rest, 
Beneath congenial mud oppressed.” 
{ Hear, hear !) 

O’ Doherty.—Neat— 

W hipper-in.—Mighty nate. 

Oliver Yorke.—But I fear it is not so destined to be; and though I deprecate 
the punishment of death as heartily as Polignac himself, it is to be dreaded 
that I must inflict it with an unsparing hand. I shall, however, still afford 
a breathing time, a moment for repentance, which I think they to whom I 
allude, cannot better employ, than in hanging themselves peaceably with- 
out staining my fingers with their gore. 

My Lords and Gentlemen.—The great and increasing popularity of this our 
Magazine, has not.a parallel in the history of the periodical world. LApplause.] 
I shall not dwell any further on this pleasing fact than to announce that our 
sale is rapidly rising to 20,000! [applause] and the calculations of ordinary 
experience warrant me in saying that when a magazine has reached that 
number, the chances are that, in due course of time, and that not a very long 
course, it ordinarily reaches the number of 100,000! To that number it is 
my present intention to limit the sale; but, like Sir Robert Peel, I shall always 
be found open to conviction, and on a proper case being made out, shall 
have no objection in retracting what may seem to be the firmest purpose of my 
life. As for opposition, I fear none. We soar like eagles, opening our eyes 
steadily upon the glorious orb that irradiates, cheers, and inspires us with life 
and vigour and genius; and let the flocks of owls and other obscene birds of 
the night, as they fly before his beams, hoot and chatter in self-important 
stupidity without disturbing us. [Loud cheers.] 

My Lords and Gentlemen—I have the honour of proposing Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine. [Twelve times twelve.] 

“ Rogers, I begin to doubt your immortality—your wit is now but a 
remembrance—you are not the man you were.” So said Montgomery, with 
a tone and manner, which would have pleased my Lord Ellenborough. But 
Rogers soon gave him his change by the following volley of conundrums :— 

Rogers.—Pray, my fine fellow, can you tell me, why a devilled chop is like 
. nny movement? D’ye give it up?—Because it is an intestine 
TOU, 

“‘ Why is a man, who won't come out when you call him, like a false in- 
ference? D’ye give it up ?—Because he is a non sequitur. 

“Why is the author of the Jew of Arragon, the personification of a pro- 


verbial phrase? Dy’e give it up?—Because he’s ade in the balance,. and 
found wanting. 
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** When does an old aunt bridle most? Dye give it up?—When she’s 
saddled with her sister’s family. 

«Why is a poetaster like a cigar lighted at the wrong end? D’ye give it 
up ?—Because, with all the puffing in the world, you can’t give him even the 
semblance of a flame.” 

“« Mr. Rogers,” said Omnipresence Satan, ‘‘ you are personal.” 

*‘ Well, by Jove,” retorted Sam, “I now believe what Miss Landon said 
of you—that you’re the omnipresence of yourself. Can’t a man mention 
poetaster without your bristles rising ?” 

*« Sir, your age protects you,” said Satan. 

«Then it is of more use than yours,” cried old Perpetuity, and pulled 
Omnipresence by the nose; who roared out—‘‘ Oh, my eye!” to the seem- 
ing horror and real delight of every one present. 

The Chairman, however, was obliged to assume displeasure, though he felt 
it not. ‘“ Mr. Rogers!” quoth he, ‘‘ Remember you are not in your own 
shew-room, and at liberty to do as you like. Fill up your glass, you old 
sinner, and give us a song.” 

«That I will,” said Sam, jovially ; ‘and, owing to the great celebrity I 
achieved by my last Latin song, which I wrote for the occasion of the 
dinner, and sung, as you all know, I will now sing another, written by me 
to diffuse a spirit of cheerful piety among people who are growing old.” 


”? 


“* Order for a song, by Sam. Rogers,” cried the Chairman; “ and, if any 
gentleman wishes to blow his nose, let him do so at once, and not interrupt 
the harmony by a trumpet accompaniment.” [Many sounds—and then a dead 
silence. ] 


The Song of Sam Rocers. 


Mihi est propositum in taberna mori; 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 
** Deus sit propitius huic potatori!” 


Poculis accenditur animi lucerna, 

Cor, imbutum nectare, volat ad superna. 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 

Quam quod aqua miscuit presulis pincerna. 


Tales versus facio, quale vinum bibo, 
Neque possum scribere, nisi sumto cibo. 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 
Nasonem post calices carmine preibo. 


Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetiz datur, 
Non nisi cum fuerit venter bené satur : 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur, 
In me Pheebus irruit, ac miranda fatur. 


Fertur in gymnasiis vinus, vine, vinum, 
Masculinum displacet, nec placet femininum 
At in neutro genere vinum est divinum 
Loqui facit monachos optimum Latinum. 


Roariferous acclamations ; which having subsided, the Chairman rose, and 
inquired—* Did you really write that song, Rogers?” 

“‘Upon my honour, as a poet and a banker, I did,” replied Sam. 

“Then, gentlemen, I think we ought to drink Mr. Rogers’s good health, 
and song,” quoth Oliver. 

The company caring little whose health they drank—so they but drank—filled 
up in gallant style, and Galt was going to give the ‘‘ hips,”’ when in stalked a 
contradiction of Sir Walter’s creed, about the non-existence of strange visitors 
From the world of shadowy forms. The vision was dressed in a gown and girdle, 
a hood, and all other attributes of monkery. Having walked slowly to the upper 
end of the room, the figure, in a hollow tone, growled forth—* 1 object to that 
toast being drunk.” ‘“‘ The devil, you do!” cried Oliver; “‘ and why, my 
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good sir?” ‘ Because,” rejoined the Monk, “the song is not by that com- 
mercial Bard, there: it is one of my pleasures of memory to know, that it 
was written by me, long before that person was born, or begotten.” Rogers 
now rose to refute this singular charge of larceny ; and began by inquiring the 
name of his rival. ‘‘ My name,” answered the stranger, “‘is Walter de 
Mapes.” “ Then, Walter de Mapes, were it not for the gown you wear, 
I’d give you the lie; and, as it is, must say you have not spoken truth. 
The song was written by me—and as for your presuming to speak of a 
period prior to my being born or begotten—I, with confidence, appeal to the 
company as to which looks the older, you or I. [Hear, hear /] You'll say you 
are a ghost; but who’ll undertake to prove that I am not as much a ghost as 
yourself? (Loud cheers from all parts of the room.) You see, my good friend, 
that the sense of the company is against you; so pray vanish, with as much 
expedition, and as little smell as possible.” The speaker now sate down, and 
the cry of “turn him out,” was very general, with reference to Walter 
the ghost, who took the hint and hid himself in the key-hole, whence he silently 
escaped soon after. 

«« Pray, Rogers, where do you buy your wine ?” asked O’Doherty. 

“In Liquorpond Street; but may I ask the cause of your question ?” 

“Why,” said the Standard-bearer, ‘‘ in the song you have sung, you say, 

* Tales versus facio, quale vinum bibo.’ 


from which I should infer, that your wine is villainously bad.” 

“The wit of that remark is no excuse for its impertinence,” observed 
Sam, sulkily. 

Oliver feared a storm, and called for a song. ‘Sing yourself,” said a 
gentleman. ‘‘ With all my heart!” cried Oliver, and immediately struck up. 


Outtver YorkKeE’s Song. 


Oh, he that will not merry, merry be, 
With a bowl and jovial toast, 
May he be into Bridewell put, 
And fast bound to a post. 
And while he’s merry, merry there, my boys, 
Will we be merry here, 
For it’s who can tell 
Where we may dwell, 
To be merry another year. (bis.) 


“« There, my lads, you have it short and sweet, like my wife’s epitaph.” — 
** Pray,” said Galt, “ can’t we talk a little conversation? I don’t like so much 
singing.” ‘“ By all means,” cried O’Doherty ; “‘ and the argument shall 
be, Moore’s power as a satirist.” ‘‘ Now,” quoth Galt, “‘ my excellent devil 
of wit! I love thee infinitely ; for thy alluding to the subject gives me an op- 
portunity of craving permission to read a poem, which is short and original. 
It is by myself, so I say nothing of its merits ; concerning which you'll give 
me your opinion, as its appearance in print depends on its receiving here the 
impress of your approval. You know that Moore thought fit to sneer at Re- 
gina, and to allude to me as her Editor. It is with reference to him that I 
wrote the stanzas, which now I beg to read to you.” “‘ By all means do so,” 
said the Chairman ; “ for you are a kind-hearted fellow, and incapable of in- 
flicting bad verse on your friends. I only hope you have twitched that little 
viper who so meanly attacked you. I think his attack was a judgment on 
you for praising him. A fellow of his kidney never thinks the praise suffi- 
cient, unless you lay it on thick and smooth as Montgomery's verse.—Go it, 
Galt, we’re all attention.” Mr. Galt then rose, and read from a paper the 
following stanzas : 


Who is the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine ? 
Why, who should the Editor be but Nott Yorke ?— 
Yet since this plain fact by wee Tom is forgot, 
The bottle of wisdom I now shall uncork, 
And shew who the Editor surely is not. 
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He is not the man who once spread through the land 
The poisonous slime of a prostitute muse, 

Till the pest raged around us on every hand— 
The breath of the brothel, the stench of the stews ! 


He never has labour’d a lay of vile lust, 

To curse the chaste heart with unquenchable fire ; 
Nor tinsel hath spun to veil Vice from disgust, 

Or hide the dark hues of degrading desire ! 


He never has sate at the board of a Prince, 

And stol’n from his privacy food for small quizdom ; 
Nor, sland’ring a King, wasted life to convince 

That fearing a Lord’s the beginning of wisdom. 


He never has crouch’d to the dust for a hug 

By the gentle Lord George, or the sweet Lady Betty ; 
And all who behold his magnanimous mug, 

May be sure that he cannot be Little or Petty.* 


Nor will he e’er know that old age of the worst— 
Ay, worse than the end of the frog's futile strain ; 

It swell’d its small bulk till, swelling, it burst— 
Better so, than live on to grow little again! 


One of the things we never intend to attempt is, a description of the ap- 
plause which rew arded this display of Galt’s powers, literary and declamato- 
ry. ‘“ Print it! print it! by all means print it!” was shouted forth by every 
one present, except Montgomery, w hose objection was grounded on the mani- 
fest vigour and beauty of the stanzas. Jesse, who is a good-natured lad, and 
has as little jealousy as any literary man—which leaves him quite enough— 
Jesse was for the printing ;- and expressed himself so energetically to that ef- 
fect, that Mr. Alaric Attila Watts, who had sneaked into the room unperceived, 
exclaimed, “‘ Ah, Jesse, ’tis easy enough to see you’re a contributor to Fraser’s 
Magazine, as, indeed, we know from the printed evidence in that publication. 
But you might have a little decent reserve, and not be so vastly particular 
about having those stanzas placed in an immortal form.” ‘‘ What’s that you 
say, Watts!” cried Jesse. ‘‘ Listen, my lad and gentlemen all, and I’ll read 
‘you something about this interloper, written by Mr. Morgan, author ‘of the 
Reproof of Brutus, a gentleman whose style of singing ‘ Charming Judy 
Callaghan’ has often delighted us all.” Down went the Chairman’s hain- 
mer ; “and Jesse placing, as he’s wont, the extreme point of his principal di- 
git to the point, equally extreme, of hisnasal promontory,—[See No. VIII.]— 
recited this 


Poke at Alaric. 


I don’t like that Alaric Attila Watts ! 

Whose verses are just like the pans and pots, 
Shining on shelves in a cottager’s kitchen, 

Polish’d and prim. Nowa greyhound bitch in 

The corner, a cat, and some empty bottles, 

A chubby-faced boy, and the Lord knows what else ; 
All taken together ’s a picture, which in 

My humble opinion is just as rich in 

Domestic detail, without the ‘‘ what nots” 

That smooth down the verses of Alaric Watts. 


Outroarious laughter followed this ; and Jesse, like a rogue as he is, kept it up 
bysaying—‘“ Pray, Alaric Attila, where do you find those fine names—your 
own and Zilla Madonna? I’m told you hope to supply posterity with 
sugar-plums, and that they'll say the sweet, sweet Watts was the very 
one worth all the rest. Tush, man, never frown—your verses in the Sou- 
venir say all this, only in much more mystificatory language.” ‘ Mr. Jesse,” 


* No allusion te my Lord Marquis. 
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said Alaric Attila, ‘‘ the Tules of the Dead” ——* De mortuis nil nisi bonum,’’ 
cried O’Doherty, looking fiercely at the Sowenir, who suddenly lost his re- 
collection, and asked for a-coach. This was brought and he departed, as he 
always does, and dying will do, to the great joy of every one nearhim. Mr. 
Ball then rose, and begged to say a word about the effects of 


The Deluge. 


The world, before the flood, 

Was a monstrous mass of mud, 
And the cows all chewed the cud 
Of nothing but reflection ; 

But, when that naval officer, 
Noah, planted coffee, sir, 

And laid out lots of rhino 

In brewing blessed wine—oh, 
Then, then, our mother earth 
Began a teeming birth, 

In consequence of which 

The farmers all grew rich ;— 
And, now, their sons love go-itry, 
Their daughters purchase poetry, 
And I’ve a good fat ration 

For writing The Creation. 


«« And that’s all botheration,” 


saidO’Doherty. ‘‘ He! he! he!” grinned Montgomery. “‘ Come, come,” quoth 
Ball, “‘ since you're so facetious, Mister Omnipresence, pray listen to this anec- 
dote. In the room of the barber who superintends the division of your black 
bristles above your tawny forehead, there is a copy of the Omnipresence 
of the Deity, which you employ yourself in reading—as you well may, for 
who'd read it save he who had written it? Well, one day a friend of mine 
was sitting under the barber’s dominion, and observed, what he thought a 
very silly looking lad, contemplating the picture forming the frontispiece of 
that queer book. The picture in question reminds many malicious wags of a 
rusty conductor waiting for a flash of lightning. Butto return, the contem- 
plating youth suddenly rose and went his way; when the barber addressing 
my friend, said, ‘ Do you know, sir, that young gentleman who has just left 
theroom?’ ‘ Not at all,’ was thereply. ‘That, sir, is Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery, author of that wonderful book on the table.’ ‘ Bless my stars,’ 
cried the gentleman, ‘ why, he’s no more like the picture, than his work is 
like poetry.’ ‘ I can assure you, sir,’ continued the destroyer of hairs, 
‘that Mr. Montgomery often spends hours in looking on that picture, at in- 
tervals assuring me, with a sigh, that it has not half enough expression to be 
a good likeness of him.’” ‘‘ Mr. Chairman!” quoth Omnipresence, “ is this 
not personal?”’ ‘“‘ Very,” replied Yorke ; ‘‘ but you should remember that 
your satirical failures, the Age Reviewed and the Puffiad, were distinguished 
by a strong disposition and weak endeavour to be unpleasant. When you 
were counting the syllables of those two affairs, you should have thought of 
your omnipresent blunders, and of the laborious life imposed thereby on the 


editor of the Inspector. As to your Satan, ’tis the devil; and of your Omni- 
presence of the Deity, this is my 


Opinion. 
God’s omnipresence I believed, > 
And yet was wondrously deceived. : 
For, not long since, I chanced to look 
In young Montgom’ry’s maudlin book ; 
And can with confidence declare, 
That not a trace of God is there.” ; 
Bob immediately made himself scarce. ‘ Gillies, why so glum?” said 
O’Doherty to that great author. 
VOL. 11. NO. X. 2k 
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« From the dark dungeons of dejection freed, 
Rise, Gillies, rise ! 


Never mind the Foreign Quarterly—’tis a green-hued monster, and Caliban 
is king thereof. Come, my worthy Ex-editor, sing us your song about 
* an old woman lame and blind.’” ‘“‘ Later in the evening, if you please,” 
said Mr. T. B. Macauley. ‘‘ Now or then, ’tis all one to me,” quoth Gillies. 
** However, as I am avowedly the greatest German scholar this country has 
ever produced, barring Coleridge perhaps, I’ll sing you a song written by 
Schiller, to the honour and glory of punch. Perhaps the Standard-bearer 
will oblige me by singing the second part.” ‘‘ Not a doubt of it, Gillies; so 
just take your two fingers from before your mouth-piece, and give the mighty 
movement way.” ‘‘ Order, for a duet by two gentlemen,” cried Jesse.— 
“* Order, order !”’ responded Oliver ; and all was mute as a snoreless sleep. 


Mr. Pierce Giiiies’s Song. 
Vier Elemente Giesset des Wassers 


Innig gesellt Sprudelnden Schwall ! 
Bilden das Leben Wasser umfanget 


Bauen die Welt. Ruhig das All. 


Presst der Citrone Tropfen des Geistes 
Saftigen Stern Giesset hinein ! 

Herb ist des Lebens Leben dem Leben 
Innerrster Kern. Giebt er allein. 


Jetzt mit des Zuckers Eh! es verdiiftet 
Linderndem saft Schopfet es schnell ! 

Zahmet die herbe Nur wenn er gliihet 
Brennende Kraft. Labet der Quell ! 


“« Bravo! bravo! Schiller for ever!’ was the cry of jubilation from all parts 
of the room. 


O’ Doherty.—Pray, Mr. Duncombe, did you ever hear of Mr. Wells of 
Norwich ? 

Tom.—What Mr. Wells, pray? 

0’ Doherty.—W hat Mr. Wells !—why, the son of old Mr. Wells. 

Tom.—Never, on my honour ; but may I ask why you make the inquiry ? 

O’ Doherty.—Ah! my dear sir, that was a man: yet he had one fault—a 
very great fault. 


Tom.—Well, sir, and what was that? 
O’ Doherty.—He was a notorious bottle-stopper.—Do you take ? 


Tom.—Ha! ha! I do, I do, and give also—here’s the bottle. Let’s have 
a toast, 


O’ Doherty.—The health of Jack Philipson ? 

Tom.—Oh, no; a d—d low fellow—no sort of style about him. 

O’ Doherty.—Well, I’ll give you Eliza—you’ve no objection to that, I sup- 
pose ? 


om.—By all means—and we’ll drink it standing, in compliment to her 
legs. 

O’ Doherty.—Well, now,,that is kind of you to remember her pretty under- 
standing—for all the world knows of her running away. 

Tom.—Sir, we'll change the subject, if you please. 

O’ Doherty.—Right—yet the lady has been before hand with you there. 


Tom.—Mr. Chairman, I beg to drink the independent electors of Hertford. 
( Applause.) 


Here the Chairman interposed, and begged that the company would 
give their attention to the Silent Gentleman, who, for the first time 
since the accession of his present Most Gracious Maiesty, felt most irre- 
sistibly impelled to speak. This announcement tickled all ears, and you 
might have heard the decapitation of a pin, or any other scarcely audi- 
ble sound, when the Silent Gentleman rose, and thus began :— 


“‘ That was a sneaking trick of a contemporary to steal an idea of mine, 
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about the Brides of the Year. However, the execution, thank Heaven! 
cannot be charged on me." I’ll now read my vaticination about the year to 


come—that is to say, if you'll allow me.” Omnes—“ Read! read!” The 
Silent Gentleman accordingly read— 


The Brides of the Ensuing Year. 


There is a power, which Poets have, and no one hath beside, 

By which their peepers spy whate’er the future fain would hide ; 
And thus it is, that I’m empower’d to shew what is to be a 
Twelvemonth hence, and—mark me well—this is my own idea. 


’Tis all along of matches—of the first of which I heard an 
Age ago—’twixt Omnipresence Bob and Agnes Jerdan. 
Concerning this I’ve many thoughts, but now shall only say 
*Tis sin to throw so sweet a pearl so recklessly away ! 


Next, there’s our own friend Jesse—a tender-hearted trump— 
Whom Heaven intends to bless with magnifique Miss Crumpe. 
Oh, Jesse, thou art a lucky dog! for that most glorious bust 
Is rarest of the raree-shows that shall return to dust! 


And T. K. Hervey, too, will take out leave to lay a hand on 
The yet unfettered finger-tips of lovely Letty Landon : 

Of this I disapprove, for Mistress H. will lose the spell 
That dwelt in that triumvirate of letters—L. E. L. 


’Tis also said that tragedy is like to lose her paragon, 

That one of London’s Jews will wed the dark-eyed maid of Arragon : 
But this shall never be, for, oh! that brow’s transcendant light 

Must still irradiate a sphere, where nought beside is bright! 


Now Ellenborough’s Lord, I see, no longer cares a fig, by 

Whom he’s quizzed, and means to wed again the matchless Digby. 
If so, my Lord, remember even trampled reptiles turn— 

And shall not noble woman, wronged, the spurner proudly spurn? 


Fitzgerald, a fine butterfly, who’s buzzing bout the town 

Has hon’rable intentions tow’rds pathetic M. A. Browne. 

And further, I foresee—though they themselves don’t know it— 
That J. Augustine Wade will marry Mary Howitt. 


So here’s good luck to poaching! for I do think it fair! 

Good luck to ev’ry gentleman, who wants to get an heir! 

Bad luck to every gamekeeper, that doesn’t love his dear ! 

For it’s my delight in a shiny night, in the season of the year! 
“« Now, by the spotless honour of Regina!” cried Oliver Yorke, “ it’s a 
pity, my dear Taciturnity, that you don’t speak oftener—you do it so elo- 
quently and poetically.” The Silent Gentleman bowed, and resumed his 
seat. 

The glasses being filled, the Chairman spoke as follows :—‘‘ Now, gentle- 
men, let each man fill a bumper to the toast which I am about to propose. 
The prefatory part in its recommendation shall be short; for we must really 
leave off that habit of speechifying into which we have fallen, and stick to the 
main business in hand—that is, in toasting all our good friends, whether pre- 
sent or absent, and emptying sundry bottles of wine, to the edification of our- 
selves and the world at large. We are of the old Anacreqntic breed ; our brains 
are asdull, stale, and unprofitable as ditch water, until we have been revivified 
with sundry bottles of madeira, the most gentlemanly wine in existence, and 
old port, which, spite of what White’s club-men say, is very consolatory to the 
stomach, very gracious to the digestive powers, and very strengthening to the 
mind. Here, bless the powers above! we can drink as much as we please ; 
thanks to the well-replenished cellars and capital wines of Regina's publisher ! 
—and in this we differ very materially from your fashionable parties, where 
the cloth is whipped off the table before you have gargled your throat with a 
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few initi: itory glasses of the vinous juice. However, in order that you may 
not,’ or the future, be outwitted when in fashionable parties, take this as a 
rule—Always ask every man at the table to take wine with you; and after- 
wards, if he is a man of breeding, like my friend O’Doherty, he will ask you 
to take a glass in return. Thus, should there be twelve men at table, you con- 
trive at once to get twenty-four good glasses of wine before the cloth is re- 
moved, and this is a matter worthy of remembrance.—O’Doherty, put it 
among the next batch of your maxims. Another of your maxims should be— 


‘ Si bona vina cupis, hac quinque probantur in illis, 
Fortia, formosa, fragrantia, frigida, frisca !’— 

No more Latin, however, but steadily to business. When I took up my glass, 
it was to propose a health; but the Standard-bearer ‘fixed his left eye upon 
me, and, when he does so, "he charms me into talking of wine.—Come, gen- 
tlemen, no daylight in your glasses, and no heel-taps when once they are to 
your lips. I give you THE KING! Long may he live to fill the throne which 
he adorns!” 

[Every glass is emptied—Twelve-times-twelve.—Song, ‘ He 

stemm’d the waves, a valiant tar.” 

Yorke.—Fill up again, gentlemen ; for this toast cannot follow the last in 
too speedy measure. It, properly speaking, ought to have accompanied it ; 
but then we should have been cheated out of a “glass of wine, and, therefore, 
| hope Her Gracious Majesty Queen Adelaide, will forgive us for keeping her 
for a second bumper. Now, my lads, up with it—Long life to King William’s 
Consort, our beloved Adelaide, Queen of England !” 

[Immense cheering—Twelve-times-twelve—The glasses dance 
Trish jigs upon the table, and the heavy decanters have a set- 
to at a cotillon.—Song, ‘‘ With heart as pure as angels 
bear.” 


Yorke-—Ha, ha, ha!—Egad, the very glasses and decanters have caught 
up the spirit of fun!—Come, Rogers, my raw-head-and-bloody-bones—my 
prince of bugaboos—open your peepers, my old boy! It's an insult to the 
company to be shutting your blinkers thus early. Come, fill up your glass, 
man ! 

Royers.—I was just then beginning to dream of Italy.— 

*« T thought I was mounting the Alps !— 
Who first beholds these everlasting clouds— 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night, 
Still where they were—steadfast, immoveable ; 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth !— 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling, that he loses not.” 


Yorke.—Hollo !—stop !—don’t give us the whole poem. You are not now 
at Holland House, or in your own drawing-room. I wish you would 


** Instantly receive into your mouth 
A glass of wine, whose taste you shall not lose.”— 


After all, your poetry, Rogers, is beautiful—say what they will against your 
face. That, however, is not of your manufacture ; whereas your poetry is. 
Your volume of “ Italy” is one of the most splendid that ever graced the lite- 
rature of England.—So don’t look downeast, man, but throw a smile into 
your ugly mug, and wa your glass. 

Rogers.—Really, ¢ , Captain Yorke, you have no bowels of compassion. You 
think every body can drink like yourself and the Cornet. I am obliged to 
be cautious—if I were not, I should get up as sick as a dog in the morning 

O’ Doherty.— 

*« Si tibi serotina noceat potatio vini : 
Hora matutina rebibas, et erit medicina.” 


There's comlort for you, Sam. 
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Rogers.—Mercy on us, Signifer ; would you have me get drunk in the morn- 
ing too? ' 
O’ Doherty.—It’s only curing yourself with a tooth of the dog that bit you 


overnight. Gentlemen, replenish, for 1 have a toast which will make your 
blood thrill in ecstasy through your veins. 


Enter Tom CAMPBELL. 


Yorke.—Hollo! who have we here ?>—Tom Campbell, by all that is holy ! 
Hang the fellow—I wish he was at the bottom of the Red Sea. Why does 
he come here to bother us with his shrivelled up and obstetrical face. One 
would think that after the drubbings he has got at our hands, he would have 
kept his precious carcase far as the blessed antipodes from our merciless 
fangs [aside to Jesse]. Well, Tom, here you are—l am glad to see you; 
although they told me you were offended at our sweet mention of your name. 

Campbell.—I really thought it very unkind of you, Yorke, to treat me in the 
cruel manner you have done. What injury have I ever been guilty of 
towards you? 

Yorke.—Why, Tom, to me, personally, you have ever been the gentlesttof 
God’s animals ; but whenever I write in Regina, I forget all private friend- 
ships and partialities, all prejudices and antipathies ; my bosom is steeled 
against all the undue and fatal influences of every passion under Heaven, 
being big with the lofty idea, that Iam working for the improvement of the 
world at large, and of that countless posterity, yet in the womb of time. Sir, 
as Editor of Regina, I am the conservator of English literary taste, and Eng- 
lish literary taste is scandalized at your proceedings. The high-mettled racer 
of Parnassus is dwindled down into the tip-toe-sliding hack dandy of the 
drawing-room ; he, who by a proper cultivation of his genius, had been a 
person above all the titled and wealthy jackasses of the metropoiis, is turned 
into a slave of fashion, a sorry, mouthing, poor time-server to men, who, 
though they possess titles and have ducal coronets, are but the mere 
spawn of accident. The glorifier of the muses—he, who once in soft and 
beautifully modulated poems, sung of the beatific and blessed affections of 
the heart—of woman’s angelic chastity and excellence, as typified in the cha- 
racter of a Gertrude—and whose blood once boiled in tides of passion, as he 
recounted the glories of England, and the martial achievements of the world 
—is dwindled into a tapster of a low club-house, a companion of mawkish 
fashionables, and loves to spend his time in carousing over the bottle, and 
uttering jokes, and indulging in table talk, which shall not be mentioned by 
me on this occasion, but which grieves me to the very heart, when I think 
that all, all of which I have accused you, Tom Campbell, has been done and 
uttered—is daily done and uttered by a man in whose power it once was to 
have bequeathed to future times as pure and immaculate a name as any in 
the whole range of our British literature. 

Campbell.—(Rising in a violent passion,) Sir, you are offensive—I will no 
longer remain here to listen to such insulting language. I am as potent in 
intellect now as I ever was in the course of my life—as every body knows 
—that is, Henry Colburn, and Patmore, and Lady Charlotte Bury, and Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, because they respectively, and often and often have told 
me, that I was and am the first of the poets of England; and that my name 


will be remembered when thosc of Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, are 
forgotten. 


[A vociferous ha! ha! ha! from the whole company. Campbell bounces 
about the room for some time like a parched pea upon a drum-head— 
then takes up his hat, and is about to make a precipitate retreat, when 
Sir Morgan pulls him back by the tails of his coat.) 


Sir Morgan.—Stop! stop! my prince of white-headed boys. By holy 
Jove—aye, by the brow of cloud-compelling Jove himself—you shall stop 


and hear your praises repeated in verse and song. Pungent, my fine fellow, 
Sive us a taste of your quality. 
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Regina’s great king is Noll Yorke, the sworn foe 
Of Irishman Moore and Tom Cawmell the Scot ; 
And the threat he-held out was not swagger and shew, 
For the lacing he’s giv’n us shall ne’er be forgot. 


Such fortune awaits each contemptible wight, 
Each pert poetaster, each sycophant vile ; 
Each grey-headed dandy, whose genius once bright, 
Is burnt down to the dregs—black as Jem Scarlett’s bile. 


Then why should we fail to apply our mastix, 
To the shoulders of Cawmell, of Cockneys the prince, 
Who apes from superiors small drawing-room tricks ?— 
Then lay on, Drum-Major, till Tommy shall wince. 


Out with him—who his lofty Parnassian glory 
Hath bartered for friendship of dandy and frump ; 
And (eager to emulate Hellenic story,) 
Is grey-headed Adonis to Aphrodite C - 





The harp that of yore sung the song of the bold, 

Of the seamen of England, and of warlike Lochiel, 
Is unstrung, and the breast of the poet is cold 

To the language of passion—to proud glory’s tale. 


Inspiration is passed, and you see in its place, 
Of vinous potations, the marks deep and strong ; 
While in form, dress, and gestures, the dandy you trace.— 
Then quick, our Drum-Major, and spare not the thong! 








[Drum- Major, obedient to orders—Tom is tied up, his clothes are strip- 
ped off—and after receiving five-hundred lashes, his body is borne off to 


the hospital.) 


Yorke.—That imperative duty to the public having been thus notably per- 
formed, let us again to our merriment. 


let it be an appendant to the last. 


Culpepper.—There is only one appendant to Tom Campbell, and that is 


Cyrus Reading. So here goes— 





Long Cyrus, when last he was named in our page, 
Mutter’d loudly his wrath, and bounc’d up in big rage ; 
And stalking like ranter upon a play stage, 
Says he, “* to chastise that Noll Yorke, | engage.” 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


For he, the vile dog, would fain have me his butt, 

Yet I’ll make him for ever his bread-basket shut— 

Then, in fury, he struck with his fist his caput, 

Which was hard as a thick-rinded tough cocoa-nut. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


And the head gave a hollow and low moaning sound, 

Like an echo in vaults that are deep under ground ; 

And a twitch at his heart which in quick-time rebound, 

Was thumping, reminded the May-pole of his wound :— 
Derry down, down, down, derry down, 


This wound, sirs, was hidden and secret and sore, 
And inflicted by Colburn the puffer and bore, 
Who turn’d off lank Cyrus sans notice before, 
For the New Monthly's credit got lower and lower. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Come, Culpepper, give us a song ; 
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Then Cyrus resolved to turn newspaper man, 
And penny-a-liner, as first he began 

His famous career ; and, says he, if I can, 
From the King’s faithful lieges I’ll a few pence trepan. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down, 


But this new scheme was bubblish, and quickly blew up, 
And now Cyrus’ sole joy, for his head of a tup, 
Is to dine in his club-room, and breakfast and sup, 
And to wine-bib and comfort himself with his cup. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


Still, however, ranting, swearing, and vowing vengeance against Noll 
Yorke and the peerless Regina, Queen of all the Magazines in the Universe. 

A great hubbub was now heard in the outer room.—Thomas Wood entered 
and all his retinue, in evident confusion; and after a few necessary seconds 
for taking his breath, Wood announced, ‘‘ Tue Ex-Kine or France!” who 
entered with bowing and mincing capers, and proceeded towards Oliver. 
Oliver rose with dignity, and met him, stepping out with his right leg foremost, 
«* Charles Capet, I am happy to see you,” said the Editor of Regina, ‘‘ you 
gave me a kind reception at your Court of the Tuilleries, and I am proud of 
this occasion to testify to you my grateful recollection of times past. ‘This, my 
friend, is as it should be, and is no more than is due to the parties. I 
visited you at your capital, and now you come to return us the compliment 
in our own den. Thus two such celebrated characters, as we are, should ever 
behave one to the other. Take a seat, my old crony, at our right hand. Here, 
Wood, clean glasses—which wine will you take, mon ancien ami—Port or 
Sherry ?” 

Charles.—Bien obligé, mon tres cher Olivier ; mais je ne voudrais ni Pun ni 
Vautre. 

The “‘ Man wot drives the Constitution Wan” here entered the room, and 
said, ‘‘ that, if the Chairman would allow him to share in the festivities of the 
evening, he'd sing a song to earn his grog.” ‘‘ Sit down, my old hero,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘ this is Liberty Hall on the present Coccasion.” oachee imme- 
diately brought himself to an anchor, and without any coughing, humming, 
or any of the humbug generally introductory to a song, struck up the follow- 
ing stave :— 

Song by the Man wot drives the Wan. 


“« Though first I was a sorry hack 

In office, now I lead the pack ; 

Am foremost whip, can cut a flash, 

Can guide the ribbon, tip the lash 

So well, the Master of the Crown, 

Made me head coachman here in town; 

And so with lots of quid a year, 

I’m glad of this my sarvice here 

Since most confess that Coachee can 

Tool with the Constitution van. 
So—ya—hip—hearties—ya—hip—hie— 
Coachee ’Il make the old wan fly. 


The tits are thorough bred, and pull 

The rumbling wan in speed so full ; 

They never back, nor bolt, nor kick— 

If so, 1’d send them to old Nick; 

They’re real good uns—thorough British ; 

Quiet as lambs, and never skittish ; 

The nicest creatures ever born ; 

Their stomachs strong—they eat their corn ; 

Thanks to the care of Tamworth cad, 

And Billy Holmes, that Irish lad. 
So—ya—hip—hearties—ya—hip—hie— 

Coachee ’Il make the old wan fly. 
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Oliver. —W ell done, Coachee, sit down, and take a glass of something— 
Punch or Port? 

Yoachee.—Port. 

Oliver.—Short enough ; well, we must not quarrel with your brevity of 
speech now, since you are our guest. Here’s your health. [Coachee nods 
and drinks.) 

Coachee.-—Whom have we here? Hollo! dash my lamplights. Is it? Can 
it be? Yes, itis! Old Charles Ex-Tuilleries. 

Charles.—Ne me parlez pas—Monsieur Arthus—vous ver bad man, good for 
noting. Ne me regardez pas—turn your eyes away. 

Coachee.—Hollo neighbour gently, and not so fast—not look at you. Dash 
my buttons now—a cat may look ata king. Why, hang me, if crazy Gillies 
here—Basil Barrington, as he has styled himself, sha'n’t look at you. Come, 
Basil, leave off cramming your fingers down your throat, and look at old 
Ex-Tuilleries. (He places Gillies’ face between his knees, and turns it towards 
Charles.) Now, you may go, Basil—Basil takes the hint. 

Charles.—L'Impertinent ! 

Coachee.—Come, don’t call names. Who gives you a lodging at Holyrood, 
now that the Cardinal is tired of you?’ By the way, my covey, you must 
have read history in particularly small quantities, for, I myself, know enough 
to be aware of the proper time for quartering myself on a churchman— 
when there’s something to be gained by the fellow. Look at the Dean—beg 
his pardon, the Bishop. 

Charles.—Apropos de Holyrood House: On vit bien dans ce palais la, je 
croi—I believe. 

Coachee.—Not a place for a worn out dynasty. By the way, Charley, 
they’ll make Jules a trifle shorter, I’ve a notion. 

Charles.—Miserable! him has be kill next month. 

Coachee.—The better—dead men tell no tales. I don’t know what stupidity 
he might be guilty of under the influence of hope, or fear. He who lived 
like an ass, will die like a fool. 

Charles. —Requiescat in pace !—ah, monsieur, il n'y a point de cabaret dans 
l'autre monde. Puss about de boutielle. I shall sing de song. 


Song by Cuartey Ex. 


Ah! Monsieur Yorke, pardonnez moi, je vous, I come incog 0, 
For to demander votre conseil, and eat some of your prog 0 ; 
On m’a beaucoup dit, vraiment quoique you love not frog o, 

I wish ye tell me how to kill mon cousin, that vile dog o. 


Ah! Monsieur Yorke, ce cousin vil a gagné ma couronne 0, 

Et vat you calls a foolscap he ma téte a mis upon 0; 

Et quand ce meschant frére of mind was presqué mort et gone o, 
He also say, I from sottises should never once be won o.* 


Dieu me pardonne, and a Paris on me portrait dessine o, 

(Et ma famille) en von grand béte with long oreilles and lean o ;+ 
Un Ane, ass, les vilains coquins had never been so green 0, 

I vould have trounc’d them vell for dis if I in France had been o. 


But now a miserable homme, | wander far from home o, 

Once proud and haughty Comte D’Artois, now Bourbon old and lame 0; 
Thanks to Polignac and Cottu, and jesuits hot from Rome o, 

I shot my subjects & Paris—at Lulworth I shot game o. 


* We suppose the Ex-King alludes to what his brother Louis XVIII. said of him, 
when on his death-bed—* Hélas,”’ exclaimed one of the courtiers, que fera le Comte 
d’ Artois ?”—“ Des Sottises,” was the pithy reply of the expiring monarch. 


t This must be a complaint against one of the hundred caricatures of the King. 


His family and himself are drawn as asses, and the party is described as the famille des 
dnes. ; 
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“ Call you that singing ?” cried Oliver, “ the sooner you’re off for Holy- 
rood House the better. I think it was a great mistake in my friends the 
Liberales, who were ready, as I told you, a year and a half ago, not to finish 
you outright. However, tho’ a great bore, you’re a dead shot. So spend 
your time to your own health and our advantage when you get to the land 
of the heather and the grouse.’ 

Charles.—Ah, Bazil Hall—big Author! let me have de vin—mais non—je 
n’en veux pas—car ce vin est de Portugal—et Portugal est tout prés de 
l’Espagne, de quel pays aussi vient le vin de Xeres: et l’Espagne me fait sou- 
venir les exploits du Trocadere et les beaux jours de ma vie. Maintenant 
me voila un miserable vielliard—hai par les Francais qui m’ont chassé du 
troéne de mes aieux—les orguilleux Bourbons, qui ont, pendant tant de siécles, 
gouverné les destinées du monde. 


[He was deeply affected, burst into tears, and Oliver patted him on the back.] 


“What are you snivelling at?” said the Chairman. ‘ Now look at Ma- 
dame de Berri, who is just entering in a Highland kilt. She supports re- 
verses like aman. But somehow all the men of your mad family are of the 
other sex.”” The justice of this remark was lost on the company, who were 
all admiring the Duchess de Berri’s pretty supporters. ‘‘ She has as good a 
leg, as Foote,’”’ said O’Doherty. ‘‘ Comment! cried she, did you ever see one 
without the other?’ not knowing the nature of the gentleman’s allusion. 
*‘Madame,”’ said Oliver, who is the most polite fellow in the world, save 
and except Sir C. Wetherell, ‘‘ advance; I hope your highness is satisfied 
with the proposed residence at Holyrood House.” ‘‘ Ah! cette maudite ville 
d’Edimburgh! j’en suis de retour et voici tout ce que je trouve supportable. 
This costume, which I will wear while it suits my shape; but never will I 
revisit that dull smoke-house more.” ‘“ You speak English like an angel, Ma- 
dame ;—apropos des bottes—what think you of Scotch reels?”’ ‘‘So well,” cried 
the lively one, “‘ that if his Majesty, qui n’est plus—and Monsieur 1a au nez, 
will join, we'll now dance one a merveille, et de tout mon coeur.” The Coachman 
pulled old Charley with him in an instant, joined by T. Duncombe. Simul- 
taneously took the great Oliver, the poker and shovel, which he used fiddle- 
wise, the Duchess preferring that concord of queer sounds to the national 
drone of the bag-pipe. So delightfully did he manage his part of the busi- 
ness, that the whole room began footing it, like the very deuce. ‘‘ Can't you 
dauce without swearing, Macauley?” at length cried Oliver, “‘ but you’ve sworn 
till you’re black in the face. Come come, my boys, seats again, you’ll all have 
enough reeling as you go home.” “‘ Well, now it’s all over,” said the Mund-Har- 
monica Ayrton, ‘‘ that is simply the strangest music I ever heard in my life. I 
think it hath frightened away the French personages who did us the honour of 
sitting among us.” “‘ No,”’ saidthe Duke, ‘‘they did not honour us, and were not 
frightened. They’re off—I gave Charley the only thing he is now worthy of— 
a kick, and took leave of the Duchess—was afraid of their jabbering. By the 
way, James Fraser, your publication is doing amazingly. ‘The King is highly 
delighted with the handsome manner in which you mentioned him at your 
Election Dinner, and hopes always to merit your good opinion. Lady Burg- 
hersh told me the other day that she was glad the affair at Florence was 
knocked up, if only for the delight she had in reading your Numbers on the 
day of publication. And also the late Miss Sheridan was telling me you 
intended to give her, among your literary portraits; shall be glad to see it. 
Mrs. Fox Lane is eternally boring me to introduce her to you personally, 
which I’Il do some of those days. And | beg to say, in the presence of the 
Editor and Contributors to your Magazine, that no one is more fervent in his 
admiration of it than I. Don’t you remember the affair of the letter? Wasn't 
that civil? True, Bob Peel hlundered it, as he does every thing, when I’m not 
at his elbow. Well, long life to you all! say I. What an ass Blackwood was 
to write a letter to the Age, complaining of their giving you support instead 
of him! You deserve support, my boy; and as far as my influence goes— 
which is not smail—you shall have success.” ‘* Thanks, Coachee,”’ cried 
Fraser: ‘‘ but do you read my Magazine, and inform your mind; and never 
fear our success, fur the fact is, we’re too successful.” “ ‘That Second Edition of 
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last Number looked well,” observed the Driver. ‘‘ Now I think my picture 

would sell you some thousand copies. I don’t care a straw about such stuff ; 

yet I’ll sit for you, if you like.” “‘ Thank you—thank you,” cried all mankind. 
Here the Improvisatore rose and said— 


The Improvisatore’s Speech. 


The Devil long lay on his brimstone bed, 
And tossed himself to and fro: 

For the cares of his calling wrack’d his head, 
And stung his heart with woe. 

Men were getting too good, he thought, 
Eschewing the ways of evil— 

And souls were now so dearly bought : 
Then he laid a plot—the Devil :— 

Says he, I’ll forth from my sulphurous den, 
Assuming the dress of a friar ; 

And ’mongst the mischievous sons of men, 
I’ll choose for my servant a liar.— 

One who shall gainsay his well-known creed, 
And rank in the Protestant Church ; 

Who shall quickly assume the cowl and bead, 
And leave his Old friends in the lurch. 

Who shall basely apostatise from his God, 
And his bosom ’gainst Tories should steel ; 

And following of villainous mammon the nod, 
Have men’s contempt like Bob Peel. 

So in guise of friar he slily sped, 
To the house of Philpot the Dean : 

As o’er a pamphlet he scratch’d his head : 
“* To tickle this Doctor, I mean,” 

Quoth Satan—and then, as the hack in his book, 
Thought to give papists a pill, 

The Devil let down a well baited hook, 
And caught the sly Dean by the gill ; 

Then, strange to say, the doctor forgot 
’Gainst the harlot of Rome his ire, 

And he burn’d his political pamphlet, I wot, 
And his hate turn’d to ardent desire. 

And now all good people a warning take, 
For the Devil’s a devil most sly ; 

And do not your hearts our religion forsake, 
Or your former opinions deny. 

For here is this Philpot, whose title ye ken, 
An apostate, and traitor, and slave, 

Who stinks in the nostrils of all honest men. 
Though to Tories once honour he gave— 

Who, though of Duke Arthur, it is the known wish of, 
To exalt him higher and higher, 

Until he become great Lecturer Bischuff,* 
Will be known a political liar. 

And the higher he rises—the more will this sample 
Of deceit unto good men and true, 

3e known—so, my hearers, heed well the example, 

And the Devil’s gilt pills eschew !— 


Oliver.—Enough, my old boy, of such horrible trash—why, zounds, man. 
you would go on for ever—forgetting all the while that there is such stuff as 
right good wine upon the table—I think he ought to be fined—for his for- 
getfulness of the bottle. We will, however, forgive him this once. 


* Sec Black Letter in the British Museum. 
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A Reverend gentleman, who had been looking towards heaven with great 
diligence, during the whole evening, here begged to sing a song, observing 
that he had heard so much grunting and squalling since he came in, that he 
saw no reason for despair, and would therefore endeavour to vocalize, if an 
auditory were to be found. ‘‘ No more noise than necessary,” cried Oliver.— 
“ Silence for a psalm from Father Freedrinker.” 





Father Freeprinker’s Song. 


When Dublin was a village, 
There dwelt the Queen of Sheba, 
A mighty wench for tillage, 
And eke for bottle-fillage, 
With Folderol Trueba. 
Then sing, brush away the mountain dew, 
Long live the Queen of Sheba! 


This queen she had an eye, sir, 
Which was so bright to view 
It made a body sigh, sir— 
And shall I teil you why, sir? 
To think she hadn’t two ! 
Then sing, brush away the mountain dew, 
Long live the Queen of Sheba! 


This queen she had a nose, sir, 
A leettle on one side ; 
No nobler nose now blows, sir, 
And, as you may suppose, sir, 
The point was purple dyed ! 
Then sing, brush away the mountain dew, 
Long live the Queen of Sheba! 


This queen was all perfection, 
And, as a man of taste, 
If I attempt dissection 
Of beauty, may my neck shun, 
A bottle near it placed ! 
Then sing, brush away the mountain dew, 
Long live the Queen of Sheba! 


This queen is still alive, sir, 
And dwells—I shan’t say where ; 
Because you’d wish to wive, sir, 
(A wish that wouldn’t thrive, sir,) 
With one so fat and fair! 
Then sing, brush away the mountain dew, 
Long live the Queen of Sheba! 


So here’s the Queen of Sheba! 
And here’s our noble selves! 
And here’s Folderol Trueba, 
Who loved the Queen of Sheba, 
With a flame like tallow twelves! 
Then sing, brush away the mountain dew, 
Long live the Queen of Sheba! 





A big bravo! followed this beautiful ditty, and Yorke inquiring what toast was 
to be drunk, Father Freedrinker gave the following : ‘‘ May the present mo- 
ment be the ast of our lives!” “I object to that,” said the Old Whip of the 
Constitution.” “To me, it is all one,’ ’ said Penny the poet, ‘‘ I have achieved 
immortality, and am | ready to die.” ‘ Mend your toast, Father,” said the 
Chairman. “‘ Well,” cried his Reverence, ‘‘ May the present moment be the 
Jirst of our lives!” “ Sir,” observed an elderly gentleman, with no hair on 
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his wig, “ it is clear to me that you wish to be unintelligible, so the most 
civil thing I have to say is, I don’t understand you.” ‘* Intelligibilia non,” 


muttered the Father, filling his glass. Yorke then shouted, “ Order, you noisy 
ruffians,” and listen to my song. 


Oxiver’s YorkE’s Song. 


Farewell—but, whenever you welcome the hours, 

That leave not a leaf on a branch in the bowers, 

Oh, think of the grog that Noll Yorke wont to brew, 
On the long winter nights, ye mad rascals, with you! 
The nights will return, though they will not remain, 
For the sun, like a dun, pokes his nose thro’ the pane ; 
But he ne’er can prevent that rare fun, when a few 
Jolly lads throng around me, mad rascals, like you. 


And long be the ev'nings, when each one fills up 

His glass without heel-taps, and scorns the tea-cup. 
For the veriest bore, ’mid such jovial delight, 

Is joining the ladies and spoiling the night. 

For what are their roses, their lilies, and wiles, 
Their singing, and dancing, and chatting, and smiles, 
To match with the gleesome and glorious cheer, 

We revel in, while such rare fellows are here? 


Let Fortune be d—d! for we make our own joy, 

And defy the old hag, such bright bliss to destroy ! 

Let her frown, let her pinch, yet what need we care, 

Having hands that can do, and proud hearts that will dare ? 
Her bitterest cup is but harmlessly filled, 

For one who can laugh at your “ roses distilled :” 

She may twitch, she may twinge, a true trump as she will— 
But the glory of manhood will stick to him still! 


Magniloquent and manifold were the laudatory phrases poured forth in 
acknowledgment of this song. ‘I always thought,” cried Jesse, ‘ that 
Moore had bungled the business, in attempting to tack meretricious twaddle 
to the stirring melodies of Ireland. Now I have, thank Heaven! heard an 
off-hand song worthy of Dryden himself. Gentlemen, it is usual for the 
Chairman to leave the room, and thus give the company an opportunity for 
drinking his health. This, our Chairman has had the firmness not to do. 
I therefore propose that we vote him absent, and drink his health in his pre- 
sence!” [Loud cheers.) Mr. Jesse then, pointing with a very polite gesture 
to the Chairman, said— 

“* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of Yorke.” 


Health and long life to Oliver Yorke! 

Drunk with nine times nine, and three cheers more. 

The great Oliver then rose, and said—*‘‘ Gentlemen, that was prettily pro- 
posed and handsomely drank. May you live for ever! I beg to give our 
next merry meeting!” Drunk with rapture—the toast, not the Chairman. 

Mr. M‘Culloch now got up, and begged to draw the attention of the meet- 


ing to the question of Political Economy and—off scampered every pair of 
legs present but his own. 


[Much confusion, and not much steady walking—tables upturned— 
glasses shivered—wine gushing from cracked decanters, in gurgling 
rivulets on the Persian carpet, &c. &c. &c.) 












Essays on Interesting and Useful sub- 
jects; with a few Introductory Remarks 
on English Composition; designed to assist 
youth in the Style and arrangement of 
Themes. By E. Johnson. 1 vol. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bds. 

The Elements of Algebra, designed 
as an Introduction to Bland’s Algebraical 
Problems. By Dr. Jamieson. 1 vol. 8vo. 
7s. bds. 

New Theory of Astronomy. Rudiments 
of the Primary Forces of Gravity, Magne- 
tism, and Electricity, in their Agency on 
the Heavenly Bodies. By P. Murphy, Esq. 
In 8vo. 16s. 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By John Brewster, A.M. Second Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Barrington and Kirk’s Faith of the 
Catholics, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Errors regarding Religion. By James 
Douglas, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 

The Pulpit. Vol. 14. 7s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached before the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, on Sunday, July 4th, 
1830. By the Lord Bishop of London. 
Ato. 2s. 

Discourses on the Millenium, the Doc- 
trine of Election, Justification by Faith, 
and other subjects. By the Rev. Michael 
Russell, LL.D. 12mo. 9s. 6d. bds. 

The Bampton Lectures, for 1850. An 
Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; in 8 Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford. By Henry 
Soames, A. M. 8vo. 13s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Demonology and Witchcraft. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Being No. 16 of the 
Family Library. 12mo. 5s. 

The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
containing 312 engravings. Prints 42/. 
Proofs 63/. 

The History of the Netherlands, from 
the earliest times to the Battle of Water- 
loo. Being No. 10 of Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 6s. 

Utility of Latin discussed. By Justice 
Bremam. 8vo. 2s. 

On the recent improvements in the art 
of distinguishing the various Diseases of 
the Heart; being the Lumleyan Lectures 
delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1829. By John Elliotson, 
Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Folio. 14. 1s. 

Several Foreign Annuals, for 1831, have 
been already imported; among which are 
the Penelope, Minerva, Urania, Novellen, 
Kranz, Frauentaschenbuch, Taschenbuch 
der Liebe, Cornelia Taschenbuch, Musen- 
almanach, Almanach, Dramatisches und 
Politisches Taschenbuch. They are for the 
most part sold at 10s, 
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POLITICS, &c. 

The result of the GENERAL ELEcTION, 
or, What has the Duke of Wellington gain- 
ed by the Dissolution? 2s. 

An Official List of the Members of the 
New Parliament. 1s. 

Full Annals of the French Revolution 
in 1830. By W. Hone. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Government without Whigs, being an 
answer to “ the Country without a Govern- 
ment,” and the “ Edinburgh Review.” 2s. 

An Explanation of Moral Rights, in a 
practical view of the subject, and as op- 
posed to the erroneous Idea of Natural 
Rights. By George G. Vincent. 8vo. 
7s. bds. 

WORKS OF IMAGINATION, &c. 

Camden, a tale of the South. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s, 6d. bds. 

The Alexandrians, an Egyptian Tale. 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s, bds. 

Partings and Meetings, a Tale founded 
on fact. 8vo. 7s. cloth bds. 

The Water Witch; or the Skimmer of 
the Seas. By the Author of “ Red Rover,” 
“the Borderers,” &c. &c. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The Heiress of Bruges, a Tale. By 
T. C. Grattan, Esq. 4 vols. post 8vo. 
21. 2s. 

THEOLOGY, &c: 

The Literary Policy of the Church of 
Rome exhibited in an account of her 
Damnatory Catalogues or Indexes, both 
prohibitory and expurgatory, with various 
illustrative extracts, anecdotes, and re- 
marks. By the Rev. Joseph Meadham, 
M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

An Essay on the Creation of the Uni- 
verse, and the Evidences of the existence 
of God. By Charles Doyne Sillery, Au- 
thor of “ Dallery,” &c. &c. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons, intended to shew a sober ap- 
plication of Scriptural Principles to the 
Realities of Life. By John Miller, A.M. 
late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
lvol. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

POETRY, &c. 

Antediluvian Sketches, and other poems. 
By Richard Howitt. 5s. small 8vo. 

Woman, a Satire, and other poems. By 
Wadham Pembroke. 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

The Arrow and the Rose, with other 
poems. By:Wm. Kennedy, Author of 
Fitful Fancies. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A complete practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Eye. By Wm. Mackensie 
of the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vo. 
21s. 

The Principles of Surgery. By John 
Bevens, Regius Professor of Surgery at 
Glaszow. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. bds. 










































































































































































































































































































































































A Musical Annual, entitled “ Apollo’s 
Gift,” is announced to be ready by Cramer 
& Co, of Regent street. The Writers 
and Composers are both well known to 
the public. 

Also one by Goulding & Co., entitled 
“the Musical Bijou,” which will be ready 
early in November. 

Robert Dawson, Esq., late Chief Agent 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
has announced his intention of publishing 
a work upon that country, to be called 
Australia and Emigration. 

Mr. D. Turnball has announced “ the 
French Revolution of 1830, and the Scenes 
by which it was accompanied.” 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie has nearly ready 
for publication the Romantic Annals of 
France, from the time of Charlemagne to 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth inclu- 
sive; forming the new series of the Ro- 
mance of History. 

A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology, 
containing an Abridgment of Bishop Tom- 
line’s Theology ; with an Analysis of 
Paley’s Evidences, Pearson on the Creed, 
and Burnet on the Articles. For the Use 
of Students. By the Rev. J. B. Smith, 
B.A. Head-Master of Horncastle Gram- 
mar School, and Rector of Solby and Bam- 
burgh. In 12mo. 

Fourteen Sermons on the History of 
our Saviour. By the Rev. W. Norris, 
Rector of Warblington, Hants. 

A Geographical and Topographical W ork 
on the Canadas and the other British North 
American Provinces, with extensive Maps, 
by Lieut.-Col. Bouchette, the Surveyor- 
General of Lower Canada; is, we under- 
stand, now in the Press, and the Maps un- 
der the hands of eminent engravers. 

Sermons preached in St. George’s 
Church, Everton, by the Rev. Matsoa 
Vincent, M. A. of University College, Ox- 
ford, in 1 vol. 12mo., will shortly be 
published. 

The Second Volume of Moore’s Byron 

is quite finished, and will immediately ap- 
pear. 
, The Adventures of Finati, the Guide of 
Mr. William Bankes, in the course of his 
Eastern Journeys and Discoveries, have 
been arranged for publication by that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Hope, the Author of Anastasius, 
has a new work nearly printed, ‘ On the 
Origin and Prospects of Man.’ 

The Biography of Lord Rodney is near- 
ly ready. The Admiral’s son-in-law, 


General Mundy, has prepared it from fa- 
mily papers, correspondence, &c. 

Popular Specimens of the Greek Dra- 
matists is advertised for publication. 


Literary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gunnell and Shearman, 13, Salisbury Square, London 





A New Journal, devoted to Science and 
Natural History, has just been started, 
conducted by Faraday, Brande, Burnett, 
Daniell, Ure, and other distinguished 
names. 

Four Volumes of Mr. Croker’s Edition 
of Boswell are printed. The whole work 
is not to exceed 5 vols. 

A new Edition of Montagu’s Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary, with considerable ad- 
ditions, &c., is announced for immediate 
publication. 

The Rev. W. S. Gilly will soon publish 
Waldensian Researches, during a Second 
Visit to the Waldenses, 

Professor Jameson is preparing a new 
edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology, 
which wlll be published in Constable’s 
Miscellany. 

Sir Wm. Jardine, Author of “ Illustra- 
tions of Ornithology,” has ready for pub- 
lication, an edition of Wilson’s American 
Ornithology ; with the continuation, by 
C. Lucien Bonaparte. 

Sir Walter Scott is engaged on a con- 
tinuation of Tales of a Grandfather. The 
Hon. Baronet has also announced a new 
Romance, which is to be called Robert of 
Paris. 

Captain Basil Hall is preparing for the 
press, Fragments of Voyages and Travels 
in all parts of the World; a work de- 
signed for young people. It will appear 
in three small vols. 

The Philosophy of Sleep. 
Macknish, is nearly ready. 

Thomas Haynes Bayley, Esq. announces 
a Poem on the French Revolution of 1830, 
illustrated by wood cuts, from designs by 
George Cruikshank. 

The following are among the “ An- 
nuals” announced for publication during 
the present month :—* the Cameo, or 
a Mélange of Literature and the Arts.” 
“the Comic Annual;’ “the New Comic 
Annual ;” “the Winter’s Wreath ;” “ Le 
Keepsake Frangais ;” “ The Literary Sou- 
venir; “ the Gem;” and “the New 
Year’s Gift.” By Mrs. Watts. “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering ;” “ the Remembrancer ;” 
“ the Christmas Box;”’ “ the Winter’s 
Wreath ;” “the Landscape Annual ;” 
“the Amulet ;” “the Keepsake ;”’ “ the 
Juvenile Forget me Not;” “the Forget 
me Not.” 

The Errors of Romanism traced to their 
origin in Human Nature. By R. Whate- 
ly, D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, is in the press, 

The Rev. John Kenrick has just com- 
pleted an Abridgment, which will shortly 
be published, of his Translation of Zumpt's 
Latin Grammar. 


By Mr. 














